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EXPERIENCE  AND  AUTHORITY  IN  THE 
THOUGHT  OF  JAN  VAN  RUYSBROECK 

David  N.  Wiley 
Susquehanna  University 

The  thought  of  the  late-medieval  mystic  Jan  Van  Ruysbroeck 
(1293-1381)  is  a  classic  illustration  of  the  proposition  that  all  truly 
vital  theological  positions  are  a  dynamic  combination  of  personal  ex- 
perience and  accepted,  if  somewhat  modified,  categories  of  thought. 
Experience  and  authority  —  these  were  the  stuff  of  Ruysbroeck' s 
theology,  and  are  two  of  the  perennial  problems  of  theology.  These 
two  necessary  elements,  in  Ruysbroeck's  case,  were  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  mystical  union  with  God  and  the  accepted  Christian 
dogma  of  the  Trinity.1 

To  evaluate  the  genuineness  of  his  mystical  experience  lies  beyond 
the  purview  of  historical  research;  its  articulation  in  terms  of 
trinitarian  exemplarism2  does  not.  It  was  in  Trinitarian  terms  that  he 
understood  both  the  grand  mystical  theme  of  flow  and  return3  and  his 
own  particular  mystical  experience.  Trinitarian  ways  of  thinking  were 
present  in  his  view  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  structure  of  the 
human  soul,  and  the  external  and  internal  activities  whereby  the  soul 
sought  to  return  to  God.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  soul's 

1  On  the  historical  antecedents  of  Ruysbroeck's  thought  see  M.  d'Asbeck,  La 
mystique  de  Ruysbroeck  V Admirable:  un  echo  du  neo  platonisme  au  XIV e 
siecle  (Paris:  E.  Leroux,  1930),  pp.  83-177,  who  analyzes  the  Dionysian  in- 
fluence upon  Ruysbroeck  and  A.  Wautier  d'Aygalliers,  Ruysbroeck  the  Ad- 
mirable, trans.  F.  Rothwell  (London:  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1925),  chs. 
xi-xii,  who  argues  for  scholastic  as  well  as  Neo-platonic  influence;  see  also  F. 
Vandenbrouche,  "La  contemplation  au  XlVe  siecle,  Ruysbroeck,"  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  spiritualite  ascetique  et  mystique:  doctrine  et  histoire,  ed.  M. 
Viller  et  al.  (Paris:  Beauchesne,  1932-  ),  II,  cols.  1998-99.  Hereafter  cited 
as  DSAM. 

2  The  definition  of  exemplarism  employed  is  that  of  A.  Ampe,  "Exemplarisme," 
DSAM,  IV,  cols.  1870-78,  according  to  whom  the  doctrine  of  exemplarism 
states  that  the  universe  is  conceived  as  an  image,  the  exemplar  of  which  is 
found  beyond  the  sensible.  The  task  of  exemplarist  thought  is  to  explain  the 
terrestial  reality  as  an  expression  and  reflection  of  the  transcendent  reality.  If 
the  exemplar  is  the  Creator,  then  one  discerns  the  image  of  God  through 
creation.  As  it  relates  to  Christian  theology,  especially  to  Ruysbroeck,  the 
history  of  exemplarism  coincides  with  that  of  the  theology  of  the  image. 

3  On  the  importance  of  this  theme  for  Ruysbroeck  see  L.  Reypens,  "Con- 
naissance  mystique  de  Dieu,"  DSAM,  fascs.  20-21,  col.  907,  who  notes  that  it 
is  found  on  all  levels  of  Ruysbroeck's  thought. 
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superessential  union  with  the  divine,  Trinitarian  categories  of  thought 
were  always  present  and  fruitfully  utilized  in  elaborating  and  un- 
derstanding his  personal  experience  of  God.4  Yet,  as  a  theological  con- 
struct the  Trinity  was  more  than  an  organizing  principle  for  his  ex- 
perience; it  was,  in  addition  to  being  a  received  dogma,  that  which 
saved  his  thought  from  pantheistic  errors  and  gave  it  a  certain  fullness. 
This  paper  will  examine  and  assess  the  importance  for  Ruysbroeck  of 
trinitarian  concepts  in  relation  to  personal  experience.  It  will  do  so  in 
terms  of  his  opinions  on  God's  creation,  the  structure  of  the  human 
soul,  and  the  ways  in  which  it  sought  union  with  God. 


Ruysbroeck  understood  God  to  be  related  to  creation  through  the 
Persons  of  the  Trinity.  To  each  was  attributed  a  special  activity.5  The 
Father  was  the  source  and  origin  of  all  things;  in  him  one's  life  had  its 
beginning.  In  addition,  he  was  also  the  strength,  power,  mover,  keeper, 
cause,  end,  and  existence  of  all  things.6  The  Son  was  the  eternal  Word 
and  Wisdom  generated  by  the  Father.  True  to  the  exemplarist  manner 
of  thinking,  Ruysbroeck  said  that  Christ  as  the  Incarnate  Son  was  the 
image  of  the  exemplar,  God.  It  was  through  him,  "as  a  fully  faithful 
mirror,"7  that  God  revealed  himself  to  whom  he  chose.  It  was  also 
through  him  that  the  whole  universe  was  reflected  back  to  its  creator.8 
Finally,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  its  relation  to  creation  was  the  source  of  all 


See  Reypens,  "Connaissance,"  col.  906,  who  speaks  of  the  overall  importance 
of  the  Trinity  for  Ruysbroeck  as  follows:  "La  mystique  de  Ruusbroec  est 
harmonieusement  trinitaire  et  christologique" ;  F.  Vandenbrouche,  col.  1999; 
and  S.  Axters,  The  Spirituality  of  the  Old  Low  Countries,  trans.  D.  Attwater 
(London:  Blackfriars  Publications,  1954),  p.  29.  It  was  partly  because  of  the 
trinitarian  concern  that  Ruysbroeck  avoided  some  of  the  pantheistic  errors  of 
his  time.  For  discussions  of  contemporary  heresies  see  Axters,  ch.  i;  Wautier 
d'Aygalliers,  chs.  iii-v;  see  also  the  important  study  of  E.  McDonnell,  The 
Beguines  and  Beghards  in  Medieval  Culture  (New  Brunswick,  N.J. :  Rutgers 
Univ.  Press,  1954)  and  the  articles  of  J.  Van  Mierlo  on  "Begardisme," 
"Beguinages,"  and  "Bloemardine"  in  Dictionnaire  d'histoire  et  de  geographie 
ecclesiastiques,  ed.  A.  Baudrillart  et  al.  (Paris:  Librairie  Letouzey  et  Ane, 
1912-61),  VII,  cols.  426-41;  457-73;  and  IX,  207-12  respectively. 
E.  Underhill,  Ruysbroeck  (London:  Bell,  1914),  p.  59. 

Ruysbroeck,  "The  Adornment  of  the  Spiritual  Marriage,"  in  The  Adornment 
of  the  Spiritual  Marriage,  The  Sparkling  Stone,  The  Book  of  Supreme  Truth, 
trans.  C.  A.  Wynschenk  Dom  and  ed.  E.  Underhill  (1916;  rpt.  London:  John 
M.  Watkins,  1951),  ii,  37. 

Ruysbroeck,    "Le    miroir    du    salut    eternal,"    in    Oeuvres    de    Ruysbroeck 
V Admirable,  Vol.  Ill,  trans.  Benedictins  de  Saint-Paul  de  Wisques,  3rd  ed. 
(Brussells:  Vronant  and  Co.,  1921),  17. 
Ibid.  8;  see  also  Underhill,  p.  62. 
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comprehensible  love  and  generosity  manifested  in  the  outflowing  of 
goods  and  gifts  showered  upon  creation.9 

An  intra-Trinitarian  consultation  between  the  three  Persons  was 
the  cause  of  man's  creation.  Among  themselves  they  had  said,  "Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image  and  likeness"  (Gen.  1:26).10  Because  Christ 
was  the  eternal  image  of  the  Father,  to  be  created  in  the  Image  of  God 
was  to  be  imprinted  with  the  image  of  Christ.  Accordingly,  one's  life 
was  rooted  in  Christ.  It  also  meant  that  one  lived  eternally  in  God  and 
God  in  him.11  Still  further,  it  meant  that  because  Christ,  the  eternal 
image,  reflected  the  Father,  then,  man,  through  the  image  imprinted 
upon  him,  became  a  living  and  eternal  mirror,  reflecting  the  image  of 
the  Son.  In  other  words,  by  virtue  of  the  Son's  image  imprinted  upon 
mankind,  when  God  looked  upon  individual  men  he  saw  himself  mir- 
rored therein. 

II 

The  image  of  Christ  imprinted  upon  the  human  soul  was 
Trinitarian  in  structure.  This  tripartite  structure  provided  the 
categories  for  understanding  specific  aspects  of  the  relationship  with 
God  and  defined  the  possible  means  and  types  of  mystical  union  with 
him.12  Ruysbroeck  accepted  the  Augustinian  division  of  the  soul  into 
memory,  understanding,  and  will.  These  three  faculties  represented 
distinctions  within  a  more  basic  unity  of  the  soul's  substance. 
Ruysbroeck's  experience  of  himself,  as  well  as  his  experience  of  God, 
told  him  that  although  one  could  distinguish  a  trinity  in  the  image  of 
man,  the  more  basic  tendency  was  toward  unity  within  man  and 
through  that  unity  union  with  the  Trinity. 

The  natural  trinity  of  memory,  understanding,  and  will  was 
united  at  the  depth  of  the  substance  of  the  soul  in  what  Ruysbroeck 


9  Underhill,  p.  63. 

10  See  E.  Colledge,  "John  Ruysbroeck,"  in  Spirituality  Through  the  Centuries, 
ed.  J.  Walsh  (New  York:  P.  J.  Kenedy  and  Sons,  1964),  p.  202,  who  says 
that  the  totality  of  Ruysbroeck's  mystical  doctrine  grows  from  the 
acknowledgement  of  man's  creation  in  the  image  and  likeness. 

11  "Miroir,"  8,  17;  cf.  "Les  XII  Beguines,"  trans.  F.  Hermans,  Ruysbroeck 
V Admirable  et  son  ecole  (Paris:  Librairie  A.  Fayard,  1958),  p.  165:  "Ainsi 
sommes-nous  tous  un  avec  Dieu  dans  notre  Image  eternelle  cette  Sagesse 
divine  que  a  pris  notre  nature";  Werken,  eds.  J.  B.  Poukens  and  L.  Reypens, 
IV  (Tielt:  Lannoo,  1944-48),  p.  15;  see  also  A.  Ampe,  "Exemplarisme," 
DSAM,  II,  col.  1876. 

13  On  the  relationship  of  the  structure  of  the  soul  to  the  mystical  life  see  J. -A. 
Bizet's  introduction  to  Ruysbroeck:  Oeuvres  Choises,  trans.  J. -A.  Bizet  in  Les 
maitres  de  la  spiritualite  chretienne:  textes  et  etudes  (Paris:  Aubier,  1947), 
p.  53  and  L.  Reypens,  "Ame  (Structure),"  DSAM,  I,  col.  454. 
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called  the  unity  of  the  mind.13  This  unity  was  twofold:  on  the  one 
hand,  it  contained  a  natural  operative  element;  on  the  other,  essence 
was  present.  The  natural,  operative  element,  from  which  the  memory, 
understanding,  and  will  were  distinguished,  consisted  of  two  parts. 
First,  it  was  the  source  of  these  three  powers  of  the  soul.  Second,  it  was 
the  ground  of  that  mystical  operation  which,  through  the  divine 
transformation  of  these  three  powers,  provided  the  essential  properties 
of  the  mind.14  It  was  through  these  three  explicit  powers,  then,  that 
one  first  had  contact  with  the  divine  Trinity  and  thereby  began  his 
"progression"  to  ultimate  union  with  the  Godhead.  But  the  real  im- 
portance of  the  trio  of  memory,  understanding,  and  will  for  mystical 
union  was  that  the  more  they  tended  toward  their  common  ground  in 
the  substance  of  the  soul,  the  more  one  was  inclined  toward  mystical 
experience.15 

The  work  of  the  divine  Persons  upon  man's  natural  trinity 
resulted  in  a  transformed  trinity  in  man,  and  each  of  the  aspects  of  the 
transformed  trinity  was  individually  related  to  one  of  the  three 
Persons.  The  memory,  which  had  its  special  ability  in  terms  of  images, 
was  transformed  by  the  Father  into  the  absence  of  images  or  naked 
being.  Through  this  transformation,  one  was  united  to  the  Father  in 
his  own  absence  of  images.  The  understanding  had  its  own  natural 
light  of  reason  transformed  by  the  Son  so  that  it  reflected  and  mir- 
rored the  Son,  becoming  one  with  him.  The  will,  which  was  the  spark 
of  the  soul,  was  caused  to  burst  into  flaming  love  under  the  impulse  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  As  a  consequence  of  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
became  one  in  spirit  and  love  with  God.16  Altogether,  the  transformed 
natural  powers  of  the  soul  constituted  that  mystically  receptive  aspect 
of  man  through  which  he  was  introduced  into  interior  life  of  the  soul. 


Ill 

Even  though  the  evidence  of  personal  experience  pulled 
Ruysbroeck  toward  unity  in  speaking  of  the  basis  of  the  natural  powers 
of  the  soul,  he  did  not  abandon  the  Trinitarian  frame  of  reference.  In- 
deed, it  was  reinforced,  this  time  in  terms  of  the  ways  of  union.  There 


u  Reypens,  "Ame,"  col.  454. 

14  Ibid. 

15  Axters,  p.  31. 

16  See   Underbill,   pp.   67-68  for  a   discussion   of   the   transformations;   also   L. 
Reypens,  "Ame,"  col.  455  and  Wautier  d'Aygalliers,  pp.  173-74. 
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were  three  ways  of  union  with  God.17  In  these  and  in  their  in- 
terpretation in  Trinitarian  terms  one  again  finds  Ruysbroeck  blending 
elements  of  experience  and  authority.  He  spoke  of  the  three  types  of 
union  with  God  as  follows:  "The  contemplative  love  of  God  is  united 
with  God  through  means,  and  also  without  means,  and  thirdly  without 
difference  or  distinction."18  These  three  corresponded  to  the  three 
types  of  mystical  life:  the  active,  the  interior,  and  the  superessential.19 
Each  way  and  union  was  related  to  the  work  of  one  of  the  Persons  of 
the  Trinity.  In  each,  also,  the  created  image  in  man  and  the  images 
that  man  encountered  in  the  world  played  an  important  part. 

Ethical  purgation  was  the  purpose  of  the  active  life.20  Christ  was 
its  model.  The  virtues  he  exhibited  provided  the  pattern  for  one's  ac- 
tive life.  The  union  with  God  which  occurred  at  this  stage  was  of  the 
most  humble  variety.  It  was  the  result  of  sanctifying  grace  effecting 
the  inner  transformation  of  the  natural  virtues  of  man  and  bestowing 
the  theological  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  love.  Ruysbroeck  called  it 
union  by  means,  for  grace  served  as  the  intermediary  between  the 
believer  and  God.  The  sacraments,  especially  the  Eucharist,  were  the 
chief  means  by  which  this  grace  was  mediated.21 

Images  played  an  important  role  in  the  active  life.  There  were 
two  basic  varieties:  external  images  from  the  world  around  one  and 
internal  images  from  within.  Through  images  one  received  in- 
formation about  the  world  and  the  self.   This  was  stored   in   one's 


17  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  Ruysbroeck  did  not  regard  the  active,  interior, 
and  superessential  lives  as  definitely  separable  kinds  of  mystical  union  which 
could  be  set  down  as  individual  stages  of  progression.  Although  one  began 
with  the  active  life  and  subsequently  experienced  the  superessential  union,  the 
three  were  interrelated,  for  one  could  again  experience  the  active  or  interior 
unions.  In  other  words,  the  superessential  life  did  not  preclude  the  duties  of 
the  active  life,  but  together  they  formed  what  Ruysbroeck  called  the  "com- 
mon life"  of  union  and  activity  analogous  to  the  unity  and  activity  of  the 
divine  Trinity;  cf.  Colledge,  "John  Ruysbroeck,"  p.  205,  and  the  introduction 
to  his  translation  of  The  Spiritual  Espousals  (London:  Faber  and  Faber, 
1952),  p.  20. 

18  "Supreme  Truth,"  2,  13. 

19  Elsewhere  Ruysbroeck  spoke  of  the  types  of  union  in  terms  of  three  kinds  of 
men:  virtuous,  transformed  virtuous,  and  those  filled  with  light  ("Miroir," 
1 )  ;  or  as  Servants,  Friends,  and  Sons  of  God  ("The  Sparkling  Stone,"  6,  7,  8, 
9). 

20  For  those  who  had  not  yet  experienced  the  purgation  of  the  active  life, 
Ruysbroeck  compared  it  to  a  concave  mirror  containing  dry,  inflammable 
materials;  when  placed  in  the  sunlight  they  burst  into  flame  ("Les  XII 
Beguines,"  p.  166;  Werken,  IV,  17). 

21  For  Ruysbroeck,  faithful  obedience  to  the  Church  and  her  sacraments  was  of 
prime  importance;  he  counseled  against  the  practices  of  Bloemardine  and  the 
Beghards,  whom  he  felt  had  forgotten  this  truth  ("Spiritual  Marriage,"  i,  28; 
"Supreme  Truth,"  3). 
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memory;  later  it  could  be  brought  to  consciousness.  Grace  worked 
upon  these  images,  transforming  them.  Under  its  sanctifying  power 
such  externally  derived  images  as  a  trying  experience,  the  words  of  a 
preacher,  or  the  good  example  of  a  neighbor  could  lead  one  to  reform 
his  own  conduct.  Similarly,  one  could  be  moved  to  a  more  virtuous  life 
through  the  internal  awareness  of  one's  own  faults  or  by  calling  to 
mind  the  suffering  of  Christ.22  In  these  usages,  the  term  image  applied 
to  any  intellectual  construct  which  was  derived  from  the  created  world 
and  which  could  aid  one,  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  recollec- 
tion, in  remodeling  his  own  life  under  grace.  The  issue  at  stake  for 
Ruysbroeck  was  not  the  validity  of  images,  but  how  good  and  bad  ones 
were  related  to  the  active  life.  One  must  purge  himself  of  those  sensual 
images  which  led  to  temptation.  In  their  place,  one  should  con- 
template, for  example,  a  thoroughly  good  image  such  as  the  passion  of 
Christ. 

Although  the  created  world  had  a  positive  value  in  man's  movement 
toward  God,  Ruysbroeck  believed  that  one  should  pass  beyond  images 
and  seek  God  in  the  soul,  for  images  could  so  easily  lead  one  astray.23 
The  interior  life,  in  which  one  sought  union  with  God  in  the  soul,  was 
the  second  stage  of  mystical  life.  In  this  stage,  Ruysbroeck  utilized  the 
concept  of  Augustinian  introspection.  He  went  beyond  it,  however,  in 
that  he  believed  that  memory,  understanding,  and  will  were  transform- 
ed by  the  outpouring  of  divine  light  upon  the  soul,  enabling  one  to 
establish  union  with  God  without  means.24  Yet,  this  union  was  on 
God's  terms,  not  man's,  and  wholly  dependent  upon  his  action.  Only 
he  could  raise  a  man  above  the  finite  limits  of  his  life. 

Once  again,  God  acted  upon  man  through  the  Persons  of  the 
Trinity.  The  activity  of  each  was  related  to  one  of  the  faculties  of  the 
human  soul.  The  Father  effected  the  purification  of  the  memory  from 
all  images  built  up  by  man's  involvement  in  the  world  of  creatures  and 
through  sense  perception.  Because  images  drawn  from  creation  could 
divert  one's  affection  from  God,  they  must  be  stripped  away.25  The 
Father's  purifying  activity  removed  from  one  all  the  finite  and 
creaturely  ways  of  thinking  and  responding.  When  this  had  been  done, 
one    was    prepared    to    contemplate    God    with    an    imageless    con- 


Axters,  p.  33,  and  Underhill,  p.  91. 
"Spiritual  Marriage,"  ii,  3. 
"Supreme  Truth,"  7. 
"Sparkling  Stone,"  2. 
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templation.26  To  do  so,  one  must  sink  down  into  an  imageless  af- 
fection. The  Son  transformed  and  illumined  the  understanding,  freeing 
it  from  its  creaturely  limitations,  raising  it  above  and  beyond  reason. 
One  could  then  see  as  God  saw  —  with  an  "illumined  un- 
derstanding."27 One  no  longer  viewed  either  God  or  creation  from  a 
finite  perspective,  but,  caught  up  within  the  activity  of  the  Persons  of 
the  Trinity,  saw  himself  and  creation  from  the  divine  perspective.  In 
doing  so,  one  viewed  things  with  the  singleness  of  God  himself;  that  is, 
he  saw  all  creation  in  its  proper  relationship  to  its  creator.28  A  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  the  virtuous  life  and  of  the  means  of 
grace  was  the  consequence  of  this  "viewing."29  The  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  confirmed  and  implemented  that  of  the  Son.  It  transformed  the 
will  of  man  into  a  yearning  love  for  perfection.  It  impelled  one, 
through  a  transformed  love,  to  bring  all  his  good  works  to  perfection.30 
The  trinitarian  aspects  of  Ruysbroeck's  thought  were  carried  one 
step  further  into  the  realm  of  superessential  union  with  God,  the  third 
type  of  union.  When  one  was  caught  up  into  the  intra-Trinitarian  shar- 
ing of  love  that  was  an  integral  part  of  the  interior  life,  he  might  also 
be  carried  beyond  that  into  what  Ruysbroeck  called  the  dark  quiet  of 
eternal  rest.31  This  was  the  highest  point  of  contemplation.  Here  one 
was  freed  from  all  time-bound  categories  and  partook  of  an  essential 
contemplation.  In  this  contemplation,  "every  essential  gazing,  ten- 
dency, and  creaturely  distinction  cease  and  pass  away.  For  by  this  frui- 
tion, all  uplifted  spirits  are  melted  and  noughted  into  the  Essence  of 
God."32  Ruysbroeck  was  quick  to  insist,  however,  that  as  Christ's 
human  soul  never  ceased  to  retain  its  creatureliness,  so  man's  also  was 
always  maintained.  Man's  substance  did  not  become  God's.33  Rather, 
what  in  this  union  was  essential  to  God  was  superessential  to  man.  By 
virtue  of  this  distinction,  Ruysbroeck  was  able  to  maintain  that  one 
would  feel  both  the  union  and  the  distinctness  simultaneously.34  If, 


Ruysbroeck,  The  Seven  Steps  of  the  Ladder  of  Spiritual  Love,  trans.  F.  S. 
Taylor  (London:  Dacre  Press,  1952),  6;  on  the  need  to  go  beyond  the  im- 
ages see  also  Suso,  "Little  Book  of  Eternal  Wisdom,"  1,  in  Ray  C.  Petry,  Late 
Medieval  Mysticism.  Vol.  XIII  of  The  Library  of  Christian  Classics 
(Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1957),  p.  252;  on  the  danger  of  going 
beyond  too  soon,  see  German  Theology,  8,  in  Petry,  p.  335. 
Seven  Steps,  6. 
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however,  one  felt  that  he  had  become  God  or,  as  some  suggested,  that 
he  might  become  Christ,  he  had  fallen  into  heresy. 

So  far  Ruysbroeck  was  on  solid  ground.  It  was  when  he  discussed 
the  role  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  in  this  stage  of  union  that  he 
came  closest  to  heterodoxy.  As  one  could  feel  himself  "noughted  and 
melted"  into  one  with  the  essence  of  God,  so  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity 
experienced  a  similar  transition:  "Even  the  Divine  Persons  are,  as  it 
were,  rapt  from  themselves  in  the  unity  of  their  essence  into  a  bot- 
tomless abyss  of  simple  beatitude.  Therein  is  neither  Father  nor  Son, 
nor  Holy  Spirit,  nor  any  created  thing,  but  only  an  eternal  essence 
which  is  the  substance  of  the  Divine  Persons."35  Did  this  mean  that 
the  Trinity  was  finally  of  secondary  importance  in  his  thought?  Did  it 
only  serve  to  guide  men  to  a  certain  state  of  perfection  beyond  which 
even  it  must  be  perfected?  Did  this  mean  that  the  dynamic  tension 
between  experience  and  accepted  categories  of  thought,  a  tension  he 
had  fruitfully  maintained  up  to  this  point,  gave  way  to  the  side  of  ex- 
perience? 

Ruysbroeck  asserted  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the 
Persons  passed  away  into  the  Godhead  and  that  nothing  else  remained 
in  eternity  but  the  essential  substance.36  He  explained  this  in  terms  of 
the  concepts  of  eternity,  rest,  and  activity.  He  believed  that  both  the 
Persons  and  the  Godhead  are  eternal.  Their  eternality,  however,  is 
manifested  in  different  ways.  The  Persons  in  their  nature  are  "one  God 
eternally  in  action,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  Their  essence,  they  are 
Godhead."37  Therefore,  one  may  summarize  by  saying  that  "with 
respect  to  His  Persons,  God  is  an  eternal  operation,  but  with  respect  to 
His  essence,  eternal  rest."38  This  answer  is  not  very  satisfactory, 
especially  if  one  is  looking  for  a  precise  theological  formulation,  but 
Ruysbroeck  did  not  elaborate  any  further  upon  the  relationship  of  the 
Persons  to  the  Essence. 

IV 

The  purpose  of  Ruysbroeck' s  writings  provides  a  partial  answer  to 
the  problem  of  the  relationship  of  the  Persons  to  the  Essence  and  also 
to  the  tension  which  existed  in  his  thought  between  experience  and 
authority  at  this  point.  Although  his  writings  contained  a  certain 
amount  of  theological  argumentation   against   contemporary  heresies 
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and  although  he  was  far  from  being  an  unlearned  man,  his  purpose 
was  not  to  construct  theological  treatises.  It  was  to  give  practical, 
religious  instruction  about  the  way  of  salvation.  Thus,  he  taught  only 
that  which  he  had  experienced  and  reflected  upon.  His  own  experience 
of  mystical  union  had  included  elements  of  activity  and  rest.  The 
poverty  of  human  language,  indicated  in  his  qualified  attitude  toward 
images,  meant  that  there  would  always  be  ambiguities  when  discussing 
the  infinite  with  finite  language.  Well  aware  of  the  ultimate  failure  of 
such  tasks,  he  frequently  said,  as  have  all  mystics,  that  one  must  ex- 
perience what  he  was  speaking  about  in  order  to  understand  what  he 
meant.39  The  fundamental  element  in  his  thought,  then,  was  personal 
experience.  This  basic  experience  he  sought  to  articulate  and  amplify 
in  terms  of  accepted  trinitarian  concepts,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
such  categories  should  ever  replace  the  uniqueness  of  the  mystical  ex- 
perience. 

The  importance  of  personal  experience  leads  to  another  reason 
why  Ruysbroeck's  statements  about  the  Persons  and  Essence  must 
finally  be  interpreted  in  the  context  of  his  pious  purposes.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  three  ways  to  union  were 
mutually  exclusive.  One  did  not  progress  from  the  active  life,  to  the  in- 
terior life,  to  the  superessential  one,  as  one  might  go  from  one  room  to 
another  closing  the  door  behind  him.  Rather,  two  things  were  found  in 
all  the  "stages" :  union  and  activity.  As  one  could  experience  a  kind  of 
union  with  God  in  each  stage,  so  one  was  never  finished,  during  this 
life,  with  the  lowest  active  stage,  conceived  either  as  one's  quest  for 
moral  perfection  or  the  obligation  to  love  others.  Even  in  the 
superessential  union  there  was  an  oscillation  between  activity  and  rest. 
At  one  and  the  same  time,  one  lived  wholly  in  God  where  he  possessed 
his  blessedness  and  wholly  in  himself  where  he  exercised  his  love 
toward  God  and  neighbor.40  One  was  ready  either  for  contemplation 
or  action.  Ruysbroeck  called  this  phenomenon  "the  common  life"  and 
used  the  experience  of  blinking  the  eyes  to  illustrate  how  the  abiding 
union  with  God  and  the  outgoing  activity  could  be  present  at  the  same 
time.  As  when  one  blinked  his  eyes  his  sight  was  not  impaired,  even 
momentarily,  so  one  oscillated  between  the  active  life  of  sense  and  the 
restful  life  of  union.41 

The  common  life  was  testimony  of  the  importance  of  Trinitarian 

39  See,  for  example,  "Spiritual  Marriage,"  iii,  1,  where  the  reference  is  to  union 
with  God  without  means. 

40  "Sparkling  Stone,"  9,  14. 

41  Seven  Steps,  7. 
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concepts  for  Ruysbroeck.  It  was  the  humanly  experienced  analogue  to 
the  eternal  rest  of  the  Godhead  and  the  eternal  activity  of  the  Persons. 
As  there  was  fruition  of  the  Persons  in  the  Essence  of  the  Godhead  and 
a  sharing  among  them  in  the  loving  relationship  of  the  intra- 
Trinitarian  activity,  so  in  man  there  was  fruition  and  rest  in  being 
caught  up  into  that  divine  activity  and  rest  and  in  sharing  of  that  bliss 
in  one's  own  earthly  activity.  Such  an  explanation  did  not  remove  the 
tension  in  Ruysbroeck's  thought  at  this  point.  It  did,  however,  make  it 
clear  that  he  conceived  the  tension  between  Persons  and  Essence  to  be 
a  positive  one  illuminating  and  informing  the  individual's  relationship 
to  God.  In  any  case,  it  kept  him  from  advocating  a  quietistic,  abysmal 
union  of  man  with  an  immovable  God. 

In  addition  to  this  specific  influence  of  the  Trinity  upon 
Ruysbroeck's  thought,  one  may  note  several  more  general  ways  in 
which  the  acceptance  of  this  model  of  thought  was  positively  used  in 
relation  to  his  experience.  Overall,  it  provided  the  integrative  element 
of  his  theology  and  enabled  him  to  speak  more  or  less  clearly  and 
understandably  to  others  about  his  mystical  experience.  Beyond  this,  it 
furnished  the  means  of  Christianizing  the  Neo-platonic  themes  of  flow 
and  return  and  of  the  one  and  the  many.  Ruysbroeck  interpreted  these 
in  terms  of  the  unity  and  diversity  of  the  Godhead  and  the  Trinity,  in 
the  going  out  of  the  creative  act,  the  creation's  reflection  of  the  divine 
presence  to  its  Creator,  and  its  ultimate  return  to  him.  More  im- 
portantly, this  Christianization  could  be  seen  also  in  the  unity  and 
distinction  which  existed  in  man  by  virtue  of  the  oneness  of  his  soul 
and  the  tripartite  image  imprinted  thereupon.  Through  this  image,  he 
interacted  with  the  world  around  him  and,  at  the  same  time,  remained 
in  contact  with  God  and  was  led  into  final  union  with  him. 

In  the  second  place,  Trinitarian  concepts  enabled  Ruysbroeck  to 
make  successful  use  of  both  speculative  and  affective  elements  of 
mystical  theology.  Each  was  related  to  the  special  work  of  the  Persons 
of  the  Trinity.  The  Son  provided  the  illumination  of  the  un- 
derstanding which  enabled  man  to  break  through  the  confines  of  finite 
reason  and  to  have  direct  union  with  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  that 
spark  of  the  divine  within  man  which  gave  him  his  initial  impulse 
toward  the  divine  and  which,  working  upon  the  will,  transformed  it  in- 
to a  flaming  desire  and  affection  for  union  with  God.  Its  work  resulted 
not  only  in  the  purified  obedience  of  man  but  also  in  his  being  lifted 
up  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  mutually  shared  intra-Trinitarian  af- 
fection. Through  its  outpouring,  man  learned  to  love  God  through 
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God.  For  all  his  emphasis  upon  images  and  that  illumination 
(speculative)  which  took  place  in  the  quiet  darkness,  Ruysbroeck  was 
more  solidly  grounded  in  the  affective  side,  or  what  has  been  called  the 
experience  aspect  of  the  experience-authority  motif.42  His  concept  of 
the  rest  and  activity  of  the  common  life,  qualities  associated  with  the 
affective  side,  testified  to  the  pervasiveness  of  the  affective  in  his 
mysticism. 

In  the  third  place,  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  contributed  to 
Ruysbroeck's  thought  in  still  another  manner.  It  provided  for  a 
positive  appreciation  of  creation.  His  Trinitarian  exemplarism,  seen  in 
man  created  in  the  image  of  his  Creator  and  in  the  images  found  in 
the  world  which  reflected  God's  existence,  allowed  him  to  avoid  the 
errors  of  dualistic  heresies  which  placed  a  very  low  value  upon  the 
world.  However,  Ruysbroeck's  consciousness  of  the  fallen  status  of 
mankind  and  of  creation  prevented  him  from  pressing  the  in  speculum 
theme  too  far.  It  was  completed  by  the  redemption  of  God  which  took 
place  through  the  illuminatory  transformation  of  man  into  a  living 
mirror  of  the  Creator's  glory.  The  fact  that  one  did  not  become  the 
Creator  but  always  remained  a  creature  attested  to  the  abiding  in- 
tegrity of  man  as  creature.  Because  of  this  integrity,  Ruysbroeck 
escaped  the  dangers  of  pantheism. 

And  in  the  fourth  place,  in  addition  to  ways  in  which  Trinitarian 
concepts  informed  his  views  of  God,  creation,  the  structure  of  the 
human  soul,  and  the  ways  of  union,  they  also  served  as  the  vehicle 
through  which  he  articulated  his  basic  mystical  experience  of  God. 
Granted  that  there  was  tension  between  the  received  dogma  of  the 
Trinity  and  his  own  mystical  experience  of  the  Godhead,  it  was  better 
that  there  be  this  uneasiness.  Had  it  not  existed,  then  either  the  ex- 
perience would  have  become  all  absorbing  and  beyond  either  qualifica- 
tion or  criticism  or,  on  the  contrary,  there  would  have  been  too  easy 
and  too  intellectual  an  acceptance  of  authoritative  dogma.  Both  ex- 
perience and  authority  were  needed  in  Ruysbroeck's  thought,  and  are 
needed  today,  to  formulate  a  vital  theological  position.  These  his 
theology  had  in  a  manner  which  was  constructive  theologically  for  the 
understanding  of  God,  the  world,  and  man,  and  practically  for  seeking 
to  bring  them  closer  together. 


In  this  respect,  his  final  outcome  was  similar  to  the  fulfillment  of  con- 
templation in  the  highest  of  the  four  degrees  of  violent  love  as  held  by 
Richard  of  St.  Victor,  "Four  Degrees  of  Passionate  Love,"  trans.  Clare 
Kirchberger  in  Selected  Writings  on  Contemplation  (London:  Faber  and 
Faber,  1957),  pp.  219,  231. 


MYTH  IN  WAR  AND  AESTHETIC  EXPERIENCE 

Robert  Ginsberg 
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There  are  myths  about  war,  and  war  plays  a  large  role  within  myths. 
It  will  here  be  argued  that  war  itself  is  a  kind  of  myth-enactment,  a 
most  deadly  kind,  of  course,  that  should  be  demythologized  for  the 
sake  of  our  continued  existence.  It  is  in  aesthetics,  curiously  enough, 
rather  than  in  ethics  or  political  theory,  where  we  will  find  an  ex- 
planation of  the  mythic  powers  of  war.  The  "aesthetics  of  war"  is  sure- 
ly an  anomolous  phrase,  for  if  anything  were  noticeably  antithetical  to 
aesthetic  experience,  to  beauty,  and  to  creative  art,  it  is  the  experience 
of  horror,  the  painful,  and  the  destructive,  which  are  the  hallmarks  of 
war.  But  war  and  aesthetics  are  entangled  in  several  ways,  though 
aestheticians  have  not  been  alert  to  the  relationship  nor  prepared  to 
work  on  their  disentanglement. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  aesthetic  interest  in  war  is 
the  proliferation  of  treatments  of  war  as  subject  in  works  of  art.  No 
matter  how  much  one  might  regret  it,  the  arts  find  inspiration  in  war. 
They  seize  on  incidents,  themes,  images,  situations,  and  characters 
associated  with  war-making  and  then  work  these  over  in  terms  of  their 
own  artistic  purposes.  Not  only  is  war  a  great  reservoir  of  the  rough 
materials  that  may  be  drawn  upon  for  the  exercise  of  an  artistic 
repertory,  but  the  artist  may  take  on  war  itself  as  the  very  subject  and 
problem  of  his  work.  Homer's  Iliad,  Goya's  Disasters  of  War,  Tolstoy's 
War  and  Peace  are  challenges  to  the  destructive  powers  of  war  made 
by  the  major  powers  of  artistic  creation.  And  while  such  works  are  at- 
tacks upon  war,  exposing  the  horrors  of  war  and  deflating  any  pretense 
of  aesthetic  charm  in  it,  yet,  looked  at  from  the  perspective  of  literary 
or  pictorial  creation,  art  here  has  reached  heights  of  aesthetic  achieve- 
ment by  means  of  interest  in  war. 

Thus,  distasteful  as  it  may  sound,  war  has  made  enormous  con- 
tributions to  the  arts,  especially  the  verbal  and  pictorial  ones.  In 
several  of  the  arts  a  war  genre  has  even  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
convention  for  putting  together  works  out  of  war  materials.  As  art 
receivers  we  know  what  to  expect  when  a  work  is  offered  as  a  "war 
movie,"  a  "war  novel,"  or  a  "war  poem."  Nowadays,  however,  as  if 
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with  a  sense  of  apology  for  catering  to  a  taste  for  war,  producers  and 
publishers  prefer  the  labels  "anti-war  movie,"  "anti-war  novel,"  etc. 
But  the  evidence  is  ample  and  clear  enough  that  people  enjoy  works  of 
art  dealing  with  war  and  have  done  so  down  through  the  centuries. 
The  purist  in  aesthetics  might  explain  that  this  pleasure  is  due  to  the 
aesthetic  power  invested  in  the  work  by  the  creative  artist,  rather  than 
to  the  destructive  attractions  of  the  nasty  subject  treated,  namely  war. 
Yet,  we  ought  not  to  rule  out  the  latter  as  a  contributive  source  of 
pleasure.  It  is  plausible  that  we  can  enjoy  some  of  the  pleasures  of  war 
precisely  because  they  are  vicarious  and  screened  through  artistic 
arrangements.  Such  art,  then,  affords  a  safe  —  a  socially  respectable 
and  psychologically  permissible  —  enjoyment  of  war.  It  may  even  be 
argued  that  art  can  provide  a  needed  cathartic  for  war  energies  —  an 
Aesthetic  and  Imaginative  Equivalent  to  War  analogous  to  William 
James's  proposed  Moral  Equivalent. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  question  of  what  artists  can  do  about  war 
to  the  issue  of  what  aesthetic  powers,  specifically  mythic  ones,  have 
done  for  war.  This  is  an  invitation  to  look  away  from  our  present  wars 
and  arts  and  to  look  at  the  past,  at  the  roots  of  war  and  art,  which 
might  then  illuminate  our  current  difficulties.  In  their  earliest  histori- 
cal appearance  war  and  art  not  only  appear  to  share  the  same  roots  in 
myth  but  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  the  growth  of  each  without  reference 
to  the  other.  Thus,  early  literary  art  consists  of  war  stories  and  cele- 
brations of  the  warrior.  Early  warfare  itself,  we  are  led  to  believe,  re- 
lied on  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  warrior;  or,  at  the  least,  the  warrior 
went  off  to  war  believing  that  heroic  deeds  were  what  he  was  being 
called  upon  for.  But  what  deeds,  which  heroism?  Those  deeds,  that 
heroism  celebrated  in  the  sagas  and  songs.  How  did  these  deeds  enter 
the  literature?  Were  they  not  the  magnification  of  what  had  supposed- 
ly occurred  in  war? 

We  might  consult  history  to  decide  the  question  of  whether  the 
art  was  modeled  on  war  or  vice  versa,  but  early  history  itself  is  a  story 
(histoire,  Geschichte)  conceived  of  in  terms  of  the  heroism  of  a  peo- 
ple, a  heroism  tested  and  manifested  in  the  drama  of  wars.  Early  epics 
were  not  regarded  simply  as  works  of  art  to  be  considered  as  having  an 
existence  in  the  purely  aesthetic  realm.  They  were  also  a  means  of 
ethnic  identification.  They  were  a  kind  of  history,  preserving  in 
simplified  and  self-congratulatory  outline  the  martial  achievements 
whereby  a  people  distinguished  itself,  demarcated  itself  by  bloodshed 
from  others.  In  another  turn  of  the  circle,  the  epic  itself  became  a 
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cultural  treasure  shared  by  a  people.  It  was  something  they  were  in- 
vited to  be  worthy  of  by  imitating  the  grand  actions  which  the  epics 
depicted.  The  history  of  people  begins  with  its  war  epics. 

If  we  push  further  back  we  are  reminded  that  the  Homeric  epic 
and  the  Thucydidean  history  are  rather  sophisticated  and  formally 
evolved  works  that  were  preceded  by  oral  literature  and  oral  histories. 
It  is  in  this  preliterate  stage  of  culture  that  decisive  self-identification 
as  a  people  is  made,  only  to  be  later  refined  and  embellished  by  the  art 
and  science  of  men  of  letters.  This  is  the  age  of  tall-tales,  of  folklore,  or 
mythology.  Here  arise  the  myths  which  bind  men,  who  have  at  this 
stage  a  merged  sense  of  both  action  and  story.  The  myth  is  felt  by  its 
believer  (if  we  are  to  believe  anthropological  researchers)  as  truth  and 
not  as  fiction.  Though  the  myth  is  prima  facie  a  magnification,  often 
fantastic,  yet  it  is  sensed  as  an  intensification  of  the  veracious.  The 
myth,  so  to  speak,  is  larger  than  the  truth.  Thus  it  has  more  effect 
(and  affect)  than  those  facts  that  ordinarily  could  be  verified  by 
anyone  by  examination  of  external  reality.  The  truth  of  myths  draws 
internally  upon  the  energies  of  the  believer.  His  acceptance  of  them 
makes  them  true.  The  shared  acceptance  of  certain  myths  is  an  in- 
vestment of  personal  energies  in  a  cultural  and  social  identity. 

But  the  myth,  taken  as  truth  rather  than  as  a  fictional  article  of 
adherence,  is  also  felt  and  responded  to  as  action.  A  myth  is  something 
that  happens.  Notice  the  tense.  Sitting  back  in  the  armchair  of  critical 
philosophy,  we  are  apt  to  describe  myths  as  what  primitive  minds 
believed  to  have  happened,  as  if  the  event  were  externally  distinct 
from  the  process  of  belief.  But  to  the  believer  the  myth  is  more  than 
that;  it  is  an  action  that  is  constantly  re-happening,  both  internally 
and  externally,  for  he  is  keeping  it  going  by  believing  it  (he  makes  the 
myth  happen  in  himself),  and  he  enacts  the  myth  in  the  world  when 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  common  interest.  The  myth,  then,  is  an  ac- 
tional response  inculcated  in  the  individual  by  his  culture.  It  is  the  plot 
he  is  expected  to  know  in  order  to  be  the  proper  actor  in  the  drama  of 
his  culture  when  the  cue  is  given.  The  crucial  cues  are  given  in 
wartime. 

The  individual  is  asked  to  respond  to  the  call  to  defend  his  people 
at  the  possible  expense  of  his  life.  The  fear  of  force  against  him  if  he 
should  refuse  might  induce  him  to  take  up  arms  for  his  fellows,  but  it 
is  not  enough,  for  the  fear  of  losing  his  life  in  the  subsequent  combat 
could  be  greater.  By  use  of  reason  the  recruit  may  arrive  at  the  ethical 
formulation  that  his  duty  consists  in  serving  as  defender  of  the  society 
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which  otherwise  benefits  and  defends  him,  but  this  too  is  not  enough 
to  get  the  job  done,  for  the  flesh  still  quavers  and  the  desire  is  to  save 
one's  own  skin.  A  culture  sees  to  it,  then,  that  in  addition  to  fear  and 
reason,  the  citizen  has  desire  which  will  assure  his  service  in  wartime. 
How  could  one  desire  to  face  the  dangers  of  warfare?  So  that  one  may 
emulate  those  mythic  actions  one  believes  to  be  true  of  one's  people 
and  one's  self.  So  that  one  may  enact  externally  the  myth  patterns  of 
happening  that  one  has  kept  going  within  one's  self. 

There  is  a  genuine  creative  aspiration  here,  though  ironically  so, 
for  killing  will  be  the  outcome.  The  willingness  to  seek  glory  is  both  a 
strong  personal  drive  and  a  socially  respectable  motive.  Though  we 
may  criticize  the  vanity  of  the  concept  and  show  it  to  be  ethically 
dubious,  we  must  not  overlook  the  enormous  energies,  crystallized 
about  myths,  that  engender  such  patriotism. 

Well,  what  are  these  myths?  They  have  an  enormous  variability 
that  astounds  the  empirical  observer;  they  are  clothed  in  a  particulari- 
ty, often  couched  in  certain  magical  catch-words,  whose  nuances  often 
escape  the  outsider,  i.e.  the  nonbeliever;  and  they  may  go  unrecorded, 
some  important  myths  even  being  deleted  or  covered  over  by  more 
respectable  ones.  Rather  than  delve  into  details,  it  will  suffice  for  the 
present  to  give  a  general  description  of  war  myths,  an  archetype  which 
is  not  a  myth  itself,  unless  in  the  Platonic  sense  of  being  invented  by 
the  philosopher  to  illuminate  what  otherwise  he  cannot  directly  ex- 
plain. 

Simply  put,  war  myths,  at  the  stage  of  oral  history  and  oral  epic, 
present  others  as  extraordinary  beasts  and  ourselves  as  extraordinary 
men.  The  enemy  is  not  quite  human.  The  barbarian  speaks  like  a  dog 
(since  we  don't  understand  his  language)  and  he  behaves  like  a  wolf 
(since  he  wants  to  prey  on  us).  At  most  he  is  a  degenerate  human 
being,  lacking  in  what  gives  human  beings  worth,  and  with  which  we 
are  abundantly  supplied.  However  it  is  explained,  the  mythic  categori- 
zation makes  it  such  that  men  are  not  killing  men;  they  are  not  killing 
their  fellows;  they  are  not  killing  themselves.  They  are  killing 
something  else.  The  enemy  perforce  is  not  us:  it  is  something  other 
than  us.  Nor  do  we  need  to  go  into  the  causes  of  any  conflict  or  any 
nice  discrimination  of  rights  and  wrongs,  for  by  identifying  others  as 
beasts  there  will  be,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  outrageous  attacks 
upon  us  whenever  our  paths  cross.  There  is  no  reasoning  or  negotiating 
with  beasts  since  all  they  understand  is  force  and  threats  of  force.  We 
don't  have  to  justify  our  actions  toward  them  anymore  than  our  ac- 
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tions  against  wolves.  We  are  doing  them  a  favor  by  beating  and  tam- 
ing them. 

But  the  enemy  as  a  wild  beast  can  kill  us.  Our  lives  and  our 
civilization  are  insecure  so  long  as  he  goes  freely  about.  Thus,  if  our 
life  is  really  to  have  worth  as  that  of  a  human  being,  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  expose  it  to  danger  in  protecting  the  human  community.  To  lay 
down  one's  own  life  for  one's  fellow  man  is  the  highest  virtue  in  the 
mythic  mentality,  yet  what  this  really  involves,  we  note  with  horror,  is 
the  taking  life  away  from  others  one  does  not  recognize  as  fellow  men. 

But,  you  protest,  what  does  all  this  prehistory,  cultural  an- 
thropology, primitive  psychology,  and  curious  mythology  have  to  do 
with  us?  We,  of  course,  are  civilized  men  and  not  savages.  We  have 
learnt  our  lessons  from  history  and  from  war,  as  well  as  from  art.  We 
know  that  other  peoples  are  human  too,  even  if  they  do  not  like  us.  We 
know  that  we  can  be  guilty  of  improperly  waging  war,  and  we 
therefore  approach  war  in  legal  terms.  We  know  that  what  makes  a 
culture  valuable  is  something  more  than  or  other  than  its  myths  and  its 
military  achievements.  And  centuries  of  artistic  labors  have  given  us 
insight  into  and  enjoyment  of  patterns  of  life  that  extend  human 
recognition  beyond  narrow  borders. 

There  are  three  important  ways  in  which  the  primitive  myth 
function  of  war  can  operate  on  our  sophisticated  lives,  and  a 
hydrodynamic  figure  illustrates  them  all.  First,  there  is  that  slow,  un- 
noticed seepage  whereby  our  minds  become,  quite  unwittingly, 
saturated  with  the  power  of  the  primitive  myth  even  though  we  think 
we  are  operating  along  the  highest  intellectual  and  ethical  lines.  Thus, 
we  might  refer  to  all  kinds  of  rational  theories  and  verifiable  externals, 
while  in  fact  we  are  implacably  motivated  by  the  desire  to  kill  the 
beast  which  must  be  our  enemy.  Second,  in  times  of  stress  and  strain, 
when  we  do  not  have  a  firm  grip  on  human  affairs,  there  is  the  danger 
of  the  dam's  breaking  and  flooding  us  with  violent  and  primitive 
energies.  Thus,  decades  of  highspirited  humanism  may  turn  suddenly 
to  ashes  in  a  world  crisis  as  men  incinerate  one  another  like  beasts. 
Third,  there  always  is  this  underground  pool,  this  reservoir  of  mythic 
patterns  of  action  and  response,  which  waits  for  someone  to  release  it. 
Thus,  war  leaders  and  warmongers  too  often  know  how  to  tap  the 
resources  for  warring  which  lie  below  the  surface  of  our  civilized  life. 
That  indeed  we  moderns  have  been  victimized  by  these  three  kinds  of 
outbreak  of  primitive  myth  should  be  clear  enough.  Think  of 
America's  War  against  Communism.  What  may  have  started  out  as 
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plausible  theories  and  estimations  of  fact  immediately  following  the 
Second  World  War  about  the  military  ambitions  of  world  communism 
appear  as  rationalizations  for  American  acts  of  killing.  Having  got- 
ten ourselves  into  the  killing  business  we  have  been  fishing  around  for 
some  sort  of  justification  that  will  permit  it.  But  as  American  officials 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  public  are  pressed  for  reasons  and  af- 
firmations of  human  value,  they  instead  break  out  into  calumny  and 
violence.  It  is  the  beasts  who  are  causing  all  the  trouble:  The  "Reds" 
(color  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  simplest  ways  of  marking  off  the 
animals  from  the  humans),  the  atheists  (not  having  the  right  god  is 
also  an  ancient  sign  of  being  nonhuman),  the  "pigs,"  the  "WASPS" 
(again,  a  beast  lurks  in  the  acronym),  the  "Radiclibs,"  the  hippies,  the 
"hawks,"  etc.  As  all  this  name-calling,  bombing,  and  burning  con- 
tinues, there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  making  beasts  of  ourselves.  The 
American  Dream  is  shattered  by  the  Manichean  myth  of  bestiality. 

There  are  several  alternatives  one  can  adopt  in  answer  to  the  war 
myth.  First,  one  may  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  way  of 
demythologizing  us,  that  man  is  not  only  a  perpetual  myth-maker  but 
incorrigibly  myth-made.  According  to  this  view  there  will  always  be 
war  and  strife  between  people  since  man  is  a  war-making  being.  His 
total  extermination,  now  around  the  corner,  is  the  only  cure  for  war. 
Second,  one  may  call  for  a  larger  and  more  effective  (and  affective) 
outlet  for  mythic  energies.  Let  there  be  more  war  movies, 
pornography,  vicious  sports,  etc.,  so  that  we  won't  have  to  resort  to 
war  to  relieve  our  mythic  impulses.  Unfortunately,  this  solution  could 
backfire,  strengthening  the  play  of  destructive  myth  in  our  psychic 
lives.  Third,  we  may  scientifically  explain  to  men  how  the  myth  arises 
and  how  it  can  penetrate  the  sophisticated  intellect.  While  this  is 
valuable,  it  is  not  itself  a  removal  of  affective  energy  from  the  myth. 
Fourth,  we  may  seek  and  inculcate  new  myths  that  refer  to  all  men 
without  exception  or  all  life  or  all  being  and  which  nonetheless  can 
unite  the  drive  for  action  in  our  breasts.  Preaching  universal 
brotherhood  does  not  suffice  as  an  art  of  peace.  We  need  a  way  of 
making  it  felt,  and  felt  deeply,  and  believed  in.  Philosophers,  artists, 
pacifists  should  now  be  at  work  on  this  new  mythopoesis. 
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In  the  years  1830  to  1860  the  tariff  policy  of  the  United  States 
underwent  extreme  changes  in  response  to  the  zealous,  and  often  sec- 
tional, efforts  of  men  professing  dedication  to  either  the  ideals  of 
"free-trade"  or  those  of  protection.  During  this  time  there  were  also 
periods  of  prosperity,  depression,  and  great  social  demoralization.  The 
battles  over  tariff  legislation  prior  to  the  Civil  War  reflect  the  un- 
compromising nature  of  the  parties  involved,  the  stubbornness  of  their 
convictions,  and  the  exaggeration  and  the  distortion  of  their 
arguments. 

Raison  d'etre  of  the  tariff 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  tariffs  were  im- 
posed for  essentially  three  reasons:  revenue,  defense,  and  commercial, 
domestic  protection.  Congress  had  always  exercised  its  constitutional 
power  of  raising  revenue  by  imposing  tariffs  on  imports.  Since  tariff 
duties  were  the  major  source  of  government  revenue,  total  customs 
receipts  were  to  be  determined  primarily  by  the  expected  expenditures 
of  the  federal  government.  (These  expenditures,  it  was  presumed,  were 
to  be  held  to  a  minimum  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  ap- 
prehension of  large  government.)  If  excess  duties  were  collected,  then 
the  extra  proceeds  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  states. 

The  second  motive  for  imposing  tariffs  was  defense;  manufactures 
were  to  be  protected  to  whatever  extent  should  "be  necessary  to 
counteract  the  regulations  of  foreign  nations,  and  to  secure  a  supply  of 
those  articles  of  manufacture  essential  to  the  national  independence 
and  safety  in  time  of  war."1 

The  third  motive,  commercial  protection,  was  likewise  subsequent 
to  the  primary  object  of  revenue.  Once  the  amount  needed  for  federal 
expenditures  was  determined,   the  question   of  which   tariffs  to  levy 

1  R.  W.  Thompson,  History  of  Protective  Tariff  Laws  (Chicago:  R.  S.  Peale  & 
Co.,  1888),  p.  317. 
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turned  on  the  need  for  protection  by  the  individual  industries.  Of 
course,  then  as  today,  the  actual  tariffs  imposed  were  decided  de  facto 
by  the  relative  political  strengths  of  the  industries  "needing"  pro- 
tection; i.e.,  it  was  not  "need"  per  se,  but  want  coupled  with  political 
influence.  But  even  so,  "need"  was  not  interpreted  as  a  perpetual  need 
for  any  particular  commercial  protection.  Again,  tariffs  were  designed 
for  revenue;  commercial  protection  was  intended  to  be  both  temporary 
and  incidental  in  nature,  to  be  afforded  special  industries  until  they 
could  develop  to  the  point  where  their  prices  would  actually  fall  below 
those  of  their  foreign  competitor.  (Here  we  see  that  formidable 
infant-industry  rationalization  of  protection,  an  argument  which  has 
both  rigor  and  ingenious  ambiguity.) 

Confusion  of  motives  and  effects 

Today  it  is  manifest  to  any  student  of  international  trade  that 
although  the  motives  for  tariff  legislation  need  not  overlap,  the 
revenue,  defense,  and  protection  effects  do.  Indeed,  modern  partial- 
equilibrium-analysis  distinguishes  eight  effects  generated  by  a  tariff 
regardless  of  the  motives  behind  its  enactment  (i.e.,  protective,  con- 
sumption, revenue,  redistribution,  terms-of-trade,  competitive,  income, 
and  balance-of-payments  effects)  r  But  during  the  nineteenth  century 
such  clarity  between  motives  and  effects  resulting  from  tariffs  was 
quite  lacking.  For  example,  the  following  is  from  an  author  writing  on 
the  history  of  the  period : 

It  is  impossible  for  revenue  duties  to  discriminate  —  they 
relate  to  matters  wholly  distinct.  When  duties  relate  to  revenue, 
they  involve  nothing  else  —  when  they  discriminate,  it  is  for  pro- 
tection. .  .  .  Mr.  Tyler  seemed  to  entertain  .  .  .  the  mistaken  idea 
that  when  duties  are  laid  with  "reference  to  revenue"  alone,  they 
are  also  discriminating  —  "necessarily  affording  incidental  pro- 
tection to  manufacturing  industry."  His  error  consisted  in  the  at- 
tempt to  give  an  equivalent  meaning  to  terms  not  susceptible  of  it 
—  for  as  revenue  under  such  a  tariff  would  be  the  only  object,  the 
duties  would  not  be,  in  any  sense  discriminating.3 

As  a  result  of  this  confusion,  argument  erupted  between  those  who 
asserted  that  a  particular  tariff  could  not  discriminate,  because  it  was 
horizontal  in  nature  (e.g.,  uniform  and  ad  valorem)  and  designed  only 
to  raise  revenue,  and  those  who  felt  the  impact  of  that  tariff  to  a 


Charles  P.  Kindleberger,  International  Economics,  4th  ed.    (Homewood,   Il- 
linois: Irwin,  1968),  pp.  105-124. 
Thompson,  pp.  342-3. 
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disproportionate  degree  and  claimed  that  it  had  been  designed  for 
discrimination.  The  fact  is  that  every  tariff  which  yields  a  revenue 
simultaneously  generates  a  protective  effect  and  that  this  effect  will 
impinge  upon  each  industry  in  a  non-proportionate  manner  according 
to  the  elasticities  of  their  respective  supplies  and  demands.  A  statement 
such  as  "The  real  object  was  to  get  rid  of  discriminating  and  pro- 
tective duties  by  means  of  a  horizontal  tariff"4  demonstrates  the  con- 
fusion between  the  valid  dichotomization  of  motives  and  the  invalid 
separation  of  effects  of  tariff  impositions. 

Early  "free-trade"  movement 

In  1832  Mr.  George  McDuffie  of  South  Carolina  was  appointed 
as  the  head  of  the  House  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Under  his 
leadership  the  Committee  recommended  the  abolition  of  specific  duties 
and  the  substitution  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  imports.  The  recom- 
mendation was  made  in  the  name  of  equity  and  based  on  the  belief 
that: 

Imported  manufactures  are  the  productions  of  Southern 
labor  and  capital;  domestic  manufactures  are  the  productions  of 
Northern  labor  and  capital;  and  nothing  short  of  an  equal  ex- 
emption of  both  from  taxation,  or  the  imposition  of  equal  duties 
on  both,  can  secure  to  these  two  great  rival  branches  of  domestic 
industry  a  fair  and  equal  competition  in  the  market.5 

Southerners,  and  South  Carolinians  in  particular,  believed  that 
their  cotton  was  bought  by  the  English,  worked  into  cloth,  and  traded 
for  Northern  manufacturers.6  But  insofar  as  they  were  embodied  in 
cloth,  Southern  products  were  subject  to  import  duties,  while  Northern 
goods,  sold  in  the  South,  were  not.  This,  they  claimed,  was  a  gross  in- 
justice. They  further  "supported"  their  contention  with  other  ex- 
amples of  inequity,  such  as  the  fact  that  there  was  only  a  twenty-five 
percent  tax  on  rich-men's  wines  but  a  fifty-to-one-hundred  percent  tax 
on  poor-men's  wines.  They  also  pointed  out  that  under  specific  tax 
schedules,  tax  rates  rose  in  times  of  price  deflation,  thereby  rendering 
once-reasonable  duties  oppressive. 

Again  we  see  the  invalid  couched  within  the  valid  arguments 
against  specific  tariffs.  Raw  cotton  was  exported;  finished  cloth  was 
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imported;  but  while  some  duty  was  indirectly  imposed  upon  Southern 
cotton,  it  was  only  to  the  proportion  that  the  value  of  cotton  com- 
prised the  value  of  cloth.  Moreover,  the  supporting  evidence  of  in- 
equities of  specific-duty  tariffs  on  rich  and  poor  classes  was  irrelevant 
to  the  argument  of  discrimination  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
Similarly,  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  price  fluctuations  were 
more  prevalent  in  the  North  than  in  the  South,  thus  dispelling  possible 
disproportionate  inequity  on  these  grounds. 

After  a  heated  debate  between  "free-trader"7  McDuffie  and  his 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  and  John  Quincy  Adams  and  his 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  the  policy  of  protection  was  vindicated 
and  reaffirmed  in  the  tariff  law  of  1832.  But  the  seeds  of  dissension 
continued  to  grow,  particularly  in  South  Carolina,  which  in  November 
of  1832  passed  an  ordinance  declaring  the  tariff  laws  of  1828  and  1832 
to  be  unconstitutional.8 

[South  Carolina]  ordained  that  these  laws  were  not  binding 
upon  the  citizens  of  that  State;  that  it  should  be  considered 
unlawful  for  any  of  the  authorities  of  the  State,  or  of  the  United 
States,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  duties  under  them  within  the 
limits  of  South  Carolina;  that  no  appeal  should  be  allowed  from 
the  courts  of  the  State  to  those  of  the  United  States  in  cases  in- 
volving their  validity;  that  any  person  attempting  such  appeal 
should  be  held  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  court;  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  pass  such  laws  as  should 
become  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  all  these  provisions.  The 
ordinance,  moreover,  declared  that  the  people  of  the  State  would 
maintain  its  provisions  at  every  hazard;  that  they  would  regard 
any  act  of  Congress  to  abolish  or  close  the  ports  of  the  State,  or  to 
obstruct  the  ingress  or  egress  of  vessels,  or  to  enforce  the  tariff 
laws,  except  through  the  courts  of  the  State,  "as  inconsistent  with 
the  longer  continuance  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Union" ;  and  that 
thereafter  the  people  of  the  State  would  "hold  themselves  absolv- 
ed from  all  further  obligation  to  maintain  or  preserve  their 
political  connection  with  the  people  of  the  other  States,"  and 
would  organize  a  separate  government,  as  a  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent State.9 

The  ordinance  was  later  codified  in  a  state  act  which  specified 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  meaning  of  "free  trade"  for  both  the  North 
and  South  during  this  period  meant  the  exclusive  use  of  ad  valorem  duties. 
Free  trade  today  implies  no  duties,  specific,  ad  valorem,  or  otherwise.  The 
confusion  on  both  sides  resulted  from  the  invalid  dichotomization  of  the  ef- 
fects of  any  tariff  into  either  revenue  or  protection  components,  when  in  fact 
both  effects  are  present,  regardless  of  the  original  intent  behind  the  tariff. 
Thompson,  p.  261. 
Ibid. 
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prison  terms  for  United  States  Customs  Collectors  who  seized  goods 
for  non-payment  of  duties,  required  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  absolved  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and 
authorized  state  armies  and  militia  to  be  called  forth. 

With  such  proclamations,  such  conviction,  and  such  dedication  to 
a  cause  (labelled  under  the  misnomer  of  "free-trade"),  we  can  only 
wonder  why  it  took  nearly  three  more  decades  for  war  actually  to 
break  out.  The  Southern  movement  to  destroy  "protectionist"  and  na- 
tionalist policies  was  led  by  men  of  eminent  and  distinguished  political 
ability,  men  so  zealous  that  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  Union 
and  their  very  lives  for  that  ideal. 

Proclamation  of  1832 

In  response  to  the  strong  language  of  South  Carolina's  ordinance, 
President  Jackson  appeared  conciliatory,  but  firm.  By  a  proclamation 
in  December,  1832,  he  made  it  clear  that  abrogation  of  the  tariffs  by 
any  state  could  not  be  tolerated  because  such  action  would  both 
jeopardize  the  manufacturing  interests  in  the  country  and  force  the 
government  to  raise  revenue  by  direct  taxation.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
did  agree  that  tariffs  should  be  uniformly  reduced  to  prevent  surplus 
revenues  from  being  raised.10  Jackson  dispelled  the  argument  of  in- 
equality with  the  terse  statement  that  such  an  objection  could  be  made 
against  "every  law  that  has  been  or  can  be  passed"  because  "the 
wisdom  of  man  has  not  yet  contrived  a  system  of  taxation  that  would 
operate  with  perfect  equality."11  Furthermore,  "if  the  unequal  opera- 
tion of  a  law  makes  it  unconstitutional,  and  if  all  laws  of  that  descrip- 
tion may  be  abrogated  by  any  State  for  that  cause,  then  indeed  is  the 
Federal  Constitution  unworthy  of  the  slightest  effort  for  its  preserva- 
tion."12 

Jackson's  argument  that  although  discretionary  power  might  be 
abused,  yet  it  "must  exist  somewhere,"  served  only  to  increase  the 
"free-trade"  argument  that  the  "somewhere"  should  be  the  state  and 
not  the  federal  government.  Even  if  Southerners  accepted  the  argu- 
ment of  tariffs  for  defense,  they  were  unwilling  to  accept  tariffs  as  aids 
to  Northern  manufactures  and  detriments  to  Southern  industries 
although  the  net  benefit  for  the  country  as  a  whole  might  be  positive. 
Moreover,  learned  Southerners,  whose  ties  with  England  were  substan- 
tial and  whose  children  were  often  sent  to  England  to  be  educated, 

10  Ibid.,  pp.  268-271. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  274. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  275. 
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may  well  have  been  aware  of  the  comparative  advantage  argument, 
originating  in  the  writings  of  Colonel  Robert  Torrens,  and  expounded 
with  typical  clarity  and  rigor  by  David  Ricardo.  If  comparative  ad- 
vantage theory  was  known  in  the  South  and  accepted  more  readily 
there  because  of  its  applicability  to  the  "free-trade"  argument,  then  it 
is  little  wonder  that  the  South  responded  with  indignation  to 
statements  such  as  the  following  made  by  President  Jackson : 

To  counteract  the  policy  and  rivalry  of  foreign  nations,  and 
to  prevent  their  prejudicial  influence  upon  American  industry;  to 
indemnify  the  latter  against  the  superior  skill  and  capital,  and 
cheapness  of  labor  in  older  and  more  experienced  countries,  and 
to  succor  American  capital,  which  the  events  of  the  late  war 
(with  Great  Britain)  had  devoted  to  manufacturing 
employments,  recommends  an  occasional  extension  of  that  policy 
(tariffs)  which  has  been  liberally  enjoyed  by  the  manufacturing 
classes  since  the  act  of  the  4th  of  July,  1789.13 

Such  a  demonstration  of  the  complete  lack  of  understanding  (and 
possibly  a  lack  of  awareness)  of  the  best  economic  doctrine  of  the 
times  (indeed  a  doctrine  already  several  decades  old)  and  such  an 
unwillingness  to  see  that  labor  was  nowhere  cheaper  than  in  the  South 
(i.e.,  slave  labor)  infuriated  the  South  to  press  even  harder  toward 
tariff  reductions  and/or  secession  from  the  Union.  Indeed,  the  above 
passage  clearly  indicates  a  Northern,  autarkic  argument  for  tariffs, 
which  would,  de  facto,  protect  Northern  manufactures  and  the 
manufacturing  classes  and  —  although  the  latter  effect  was  not  the 
tariffs'  design  —  simultaneously  impede  Southern  export  industries. 

The  Northern  argument  and  conviction  at  this  time  is  perhaps 
best  expressed  by  Frederic  Kip,  an  avowed  protectionist  writing  in 
1916. 

"Free-trade,"  "Tariff  for  Revenue  Only,"  born  on  Southern 
soil  in  1832,  —  born  entirely  of  sectionalism  and  selfishness;  no 
patriotism,  no  breadth,  no  vision  of  the  great  and  coming  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  future  of  our  country  for  all  sections, 
North,  South,  East  and  West,  culminating  today  in  the  greatest 
industrial  and  agricultural  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Born 
with  no  realization  that  this  country  must  always  be  maintained 
as  one  inseparable  unit,  and  any  system  or  law  benefiting  one  sec- 
tion must  of  necessity  benefit  all  sections.14 

13  Ibid.,  p.  281. 

14  Frederic  E.  Kip,  Tariff  Facts  and  Effects  from  1789  to  1916.  The  Democratic 
Underwood-Simons  Tariff  Bill,  A  Colossal  Failure  and  Most  Disastrous  to 
Labor,  Industry,  and  Agriculture,  As  Has  Been  All  Legislation  for  "Tariff  for 
Revenue  Only"  from  1789  to  1913.  An  Address  by  Frederic  E.  Kip 
(Montclair,  New  Jersey:   1916),  p.  34. 
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In  other  words,  the  South  was  selfish  because  it  was  no  longer  willing 
to  suffer  for  the  "good  of  the  nation" ;  it  failed  to  realize  that  laws 
benefiting  the  North  would  ultimately  benefit  the  South  as  well,  a  fact 
which  was  abundantly  clear  at  least  to  every  Northerner.  (How 
vulnerable  such  reasoning  would  be  today  if  the  argument  were  cast  as 
"a  law  benefiting  whites  ultimately  benefits  blacks  as  well.")  Then 
too,  the  appeal  to  patriotism  suggests  the  reluctance  to  innovate  in  the 
field  of  commercial  policy,  the  tendency  to  practice  protection  because 
all  previous  Presidents  thought  it  was  a  good  idea,  and  the  lack  of 
more  substantial  argument  supporting  tariff  enactment.  As  Thorstein 
Veblen  once  said:  "Patriotism  is  useful  for  breaking  the  peace,  not  for 
keeping  it."15 

Compromise  tariff  of  1833 

Inasmuch  as  the  South  was  not  appeased  by  the  calls  for  national 
unity  by  President  Jackson,  and  indeed,  became  even  more  adamant 
about  "free-trade,"  answering  with  the  total  prohibition  of  payment  of 
tariff  duties  in  South  Carolina  after  February  1,  1833,  the  Compromise 
Tariff  was  enacted.  This  provided  for  a  gradual  reduction  in  tariffs  by 
a  sliding  scale  of  one-tenth  annually  of  all  duties  in  excess  of  twenty 
percent.  It  was  expected  that  by  the  year  1842  all  tariffs  would  have 
been  reduced  to  the  horizontal  level  of  twenty  percent.16 

When  Jackson  left  office  at  the  end  of  1836,  there  was  a  surplus 
in  the  Treasury;17  in  fact,  so  large  was  the  surplus,  that  on  June  23, 
1836,  $40  million  in  excess  revenue  was  deposited  with  the  states.18  But 


Thorstein  Veblen,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Peace  and  the  Terms  of  its 
Perpetuation  in  The  Portable  Veblen,  ed.  by  Max  Lerner  (New  York:  The 
Viking  Press,  1967),  p.  594. 

"The  Compromise  provided  for  the  retention  of  a  considerable  degree  of  pro- 
tection for  nearly  nine  years,  and  thereafter  for  a  rapid  reduction  to  a 
uniform  20  percent  rate.  The  tariff  of  1832  was  the  starting  point.  All  duties 
which  in  that  tariff  exceeded  20  percent  were  to  have  one  tenth  of  the  excess 
over  20  percent  taken  off  on  January  1,  1834;  one  tenth  more  on  January  1, 
1836;  again  one  tenth  in  1838;  and  another  in  1840.  That  is,  by  1840,  four 
tenths  of  the  excess  over  20  percent  would  be  gone.  Then,  on  January  1, 
1842,  the  other  half  of  the  remaining  excess  was  to  go."  Frank  W.  Tausigg, 
The  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putman  &  Sons, 
1893),  pp.  110-111. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  side  of  protection  was  favored  by  the  compromise 
because  rather  high  duties  remained  throughout  the  1830's;  when  tariffs  were 
finally  reduced  to  the  twenty  percent  level,  they  remained  there  for  only  two 
months  (July  1  until  September  1,  1842)  before  the  tariff  act  of  1842  was 
passed. 

This  surplus  was  primarily  due  to  large  sales  of  public  lands  in  the  West  _ — 
sales  which  declined  sharply  during  the  cyclical  contraction  in   1837  which 
lasted  until  early  1843. 
Thompson,  p.  300. 
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by  the  middle  of  the  administration  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  govern- 
ment had  gone  from  surplus  into  deficit.  The  Bullionists  blamed  the 
large  issues  of  bank  notes  by  the  Treasury;  the  Antibullionists  blamed 
the  increased  level  of  imports.  Both  blamed  the  free-trade  policy  of 
Van  Buren  and  his  stubborn  reluctance  to  revoke  the  Compromise 
Tariff  of  1833  for  the  loss  of  government  revenue. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  confusion  between  "a  tariff  for 
revenue"  and  "a  tariff  for  protection,"  even  among  those  who  empha- 
sized this  very  dichotomy.  They  criticized  the  government  for  failure 
to  insure  itself  adequate  revenue,  but  appealed  for  additional  tariffs  in 
the  name  of  protection  for  domestic  industry  (presumably  Northern). 
They  avoided  analysis  of  how  to  perfect  a  tariff  which  would  yield 
steady  and  sufficient  revenue  (such  as  analysis  of  the  supply-demand 
schedules  and  their  elasticities)  and  instead  repeatedly  dwelt  on  de- 
fense and  infant-industry  arguments  and,  as  a  last  resort,  to  patriotism 
itself. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  science  of  economics  in  America  during 
this  period  was  quite  undeveloped.  Politicians  and  scholars  alike  seem 
to  have  been  content  with  emotive  arguments  and  their  inevitable 
results.  At  any  rate,  the  failure  of  the  Compromise  Tariff  of  1833  to 
generate  sufficient  revenue,  its  failure  to  appease  Southern  disaffection 
for  the  Union,  the  general  recession  prevailing  in  the  country,  the 
mounting  fear  of  a  devalued  currency,  and  the  printing-press  solutions 
of  an  embarrassed  government  all  led  to  the  defeat  of  Van  Buren  in 
the  election  of  1840. 

That  the  Whig  party  won  not  only  the  presidential  election  but 
also  the  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress  reflects  in  no  small  way  its 
firm  stand  for  protection.  Immediately  after  his  inauguration  in 
March,  1841,  President  Harrison  ordered  a  special  session  of  Congress 
to  deal  with  the  financial  crisis  before  that  fiscal  year  was  over  (in 
June,  1841).  But  before  Congress  could  meet,  Harrison  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  John  Tyler,  who  took  neither  the  stand  of  protection  nor 
that  of  "free-trade."19  Indeed,  Tyler  was  torn  between  the  need  by  the 
government  for  more  revenue  and  its  responsibility  to  maintain  the 
articles  of  the  Compromise  of  1833,  under  which  there  remained  only 
two  more  reductions  before  the  horizontal  rate  of  20%  was  to  have 
been  reached. 

Tariffs  of  1842 

Tyler  realized  that  revenue  collected  during  the  last  year  of  the 

19  Ibid.,  p.  330. 
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Jackson  administration  (1836)  had  been  over  $30  million,  this  being 
largely  due  to  extensive  land  sales  by  the  federal  government.  He  also 
knew  that  revenue  for  1841  and  1842  would  be  only  about  $15  million, 
which  would  be  grossly  inadequate.  Furthermore,  printing  money,  as 
Van  Buren's  Congress  had  done  in  1837  ($5  million),  was  regarded  at 
best  as  a  politically  unpalatable  solution,  which  afforded  no  permanent 
relief.20  Tyler  wanted  additional  duties  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  government.  But  he  also  wanted  the  suspension  of  the  distribution 
of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  (by  an  act  passed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1841)  and  for  this  revenue  to  stay  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment so  that  tariffs  would  not  have  to  be  raised  to  a  point  intolerable 
to  the  South.21  When  Congress  refused  to  suspend  land-proceeds- 
distribution,  Tyler  vetoed  their  tariff  bill,  which  he  himself  favored. 
When  the  bill  came  back  he  vetoed  it  again,  but  this  time  Congress 
overrode  his  veto  by  the  constitutional  majority.  The  tariff  became  law 
on  August  30,  1842,  over  two  years  after  the  need  for  additional 
revenue  had  become  unequivocal. 

During  the  remaining  years  of  the  Tyler  administration,  the  tariff 
question  continued  to  smolder.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1844,  it 
became  one  of  the  most  important  issues  and,  in  fact,  "the  issue" 
which,  curiously  enough,  brought  both  Northern  and  Southern 
delegates  to  vote  for  James  Polk. 

Above  all  else,  Polk  was  a  politician.  He  had  opposed  the  tariff  of 
1828,  but  had  voted  for  that  of  1832  because  "it  was  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  Jackson's  administration,  of  which  he  was  an  earnest 
supporter."22  However,  in  his  campaign  for  governor  of  Tennessee 
(1843),  he  identified  himself  as  a  clear  supporter  of  free-trade:23 

I  have  steadily,  during  the  period  I  was  a  Representative  in 

Congress,  been  opposed  to  a  protective  policy,   as  my  recorded 

vote  and  public  speeches  prove.  Since  I  retired  from  Congress,  I 

have  held  the  same  opinion.  In  the  present  canvass  for  Governor, 

I  have  avowed  my  opposition  to  the  tariff  act  of  the  late  Whig 

Congress,   as  being  highly  protective   in   its   character,   and   not 

designed  by  its  authors  as  a  revenue  measure. 

But  a  year  later,  in  1844,  in  a  letter  to  Judge  Kane,  a  Pennsylvania 

Democrat   who   had    asked    his   views    on    the    tariff    question,    Polk 

wrote : 24 


Ibid.,  p.  337. 
Taussig,  p.  113. 
Thompson,  p.  351. 
Kip,  p.   38. 
Thompson,  p.  355. 
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I  am  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue,  such  a  one  as  will  yield 
a  sufficient  amount  to  the  Treasury  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Government,  economically  administered.  In  adjusting  the  details 
of  a  revenue  tariff,  I  have  heretofore  sanctioned  such  moderate 
duties  as  would  produce  the  amount  of  revenue  needed,  and  at 
the  same  time  afford  reasonable  incidental  protection  to  our  home 
industry. 

This  letter  was  widely  published  in  the  North,  while  his  statements  in 
the  campaign  for  governor  were  received  by  the  nullifiers  and  the  dis- 
unionists  in  the  South.  In  his  campaign  for  president  Polk  sailed 
between  the  Scylla  and  the  Charybdis  of  the  tariff  issue.  He  was  so 
politically  adroit,  however,  that  he  was  able  to  edge  out  his  opponents 
in  a  plurality  victory;  of  the  2,698,611  popular  votes  cast,  Polk  re- 
ceived 1,337,243,  Clay,  1,299,068,  and  Birney  62,300.25 

Tariff  of  1846 

Once  Polk  was  in  office,  the  South  became  able  to  pursue  its  goal 
of  "free-trade"  through  congressional  legislation,  instead  of  violent 
threats  of  secession.  With  half  of  his  cabinet  composed  of  members 
from  the  South,  Polk  announced  his  intention  to  repeal  the  tariff  of 
1842  and  reform  tariff  policy  to  a  "revenue  standard."  The  principles 
of  the  new  tariff  were  best  summarized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Robert  Walker : 26 

1.  That  no  more  money  should  be  collected  than  is  necessary  for 
the  wants  of  the  Government,  economically  administered. 

2.  That  no  duty  be  imposed  on  any  article  above  the  lowest  rate 
which  will  yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue  [the  italics  are 
mine.] 

3.  That,  below  such  a  rate,  discrimination  may  be  made,  descend- 
ing in  the  scale  of  duties;  or  for  imperative  reasons,  the  article 
may  be  placed  in  the  list  of  those  free  from  all  duty. 

4.  That  the  maximum  revenue  duty  should  be  imposed  on  lux- 
uries. 

5.  That  all  minimums,  all  specific  duties,  should  be  abolished, 
and  ad  valorem  duties  substituted  in  their  place  .  .  .  [the 
italics  are  mine]. 

Prior  to  this  proposal  the  need  for  higher  revenues  meant  a  de- 
mand for  higher  tariff  rates.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  government 
recognized  the  existence  of  a  "best  rate"  consonant  with  the  maximum 
total  tariff  revenue  possible  from  any  one  product  —  a  "precise  point" 


Ibid.,  p.  364. 
Ibid.,  p.  375. 
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where  "revenue  is  greatest."27  Since  the  purpose  of  the  tariff  was 
primarily  revenue,  each  maximum  revenue  rate  was  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. (Thompson,  among  others,  completely  misunderstood  this 
point,  reasoning  that  the  higher  the  rate,  the  higher  the  resulting 
revenue  in  all  cases. )  -8  Protectionists  of  the  day  regarded  the  Polk  pro- 
posal as  being  totally  "against  the  protective  policy."  They  denied  that 
any  "mere  nominal  revenue  duty  would  furnish  some  protection";  on 
the  contrary  they  claimed  that  the  Polk  tariff  revisions  "would  afford 
no  protection  to  home  manufactures  or  industry."29 

They  would  be  destroyed,  and,  by  putting  an  end  to  all  com- 
petition, foreign  manufactures  would  be  enabled  to  control  our 
markets,  regulate  prices,  and  impose  upon  us  just  such  kinds  and 
quality  of  fabrics  as  they  could  export  at  the  largest  profit.30 

To  illustrate:  If  the  revenue  standard  were  fixed  at  twenty 
per  cent,  as  it  was  prospectively  by  the  Compromise  Act  of  1833, 
and  it  should  be  ascertained  that  any  given  article  required  a  duty 
of  twenty-five  percent,  in  order  to  protect  some  particular  home 
industry,  it  would,  according  to  their  theory  (Polk's  and 
Walker's)  have  to  be  left  unprotected,  for  the  reason  that,  if  there 
should  be  any  discrimination  whatsoever,  it  must  be  "within  the 
revenue  standard."31 

Such  blind  insistence  on  protection!  Such  complete  failure  to 
analyze  the  Polk  proposal  scientifically,  if  at  all!  This  unwillingness  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  "protection"  as  being  something  beyond 
"duties  in  excess  of  required  revenue  rates"  led  to  the  opposition's 
failure  to  see  that  a  twenty  percent  nominal  rate  protects  as  well  as 
provides  revenue ;  in  fact,  so  would  a  duty  rate  of  one  percent.  It  is  ob- 
vious, then,  that  the  tariff  issue  separated  the  country  into  two  groups, 
protectionists  and  "free-traders,"  neither  of  which  understood  the  real 
meaning  of  "protection"  or  of  "free-trade"  and  neither  of  which  was 
willing  to  concede  validities  in  the  other's  arguments. 

Despite  opposition  Polk  persevered  until,  on  July  30,  1846,  the 
Walker  Bill  passed,  and  the  Tariff  of  1842  was  repealed.  But  the  mod- 
erate prosperity  which  prevailed  during  the  next  few  years  was  not  at- 
tributed by  protectionists  to  the  tariff  revisions.  (How  quick  they 
would  have  been  to  attribute  a  recession  to  them,  as  they  did  to  the 
Compromise  Tariff  of  1833!)    Instead,  expansion  of  national  income 

27  Ibid.,  p.  371. 

28  Ibid.,  p.  372. 
28  Ibid. 

M  Ibid.,  p.  376. 
11  Ibid.,  p.  379. 
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was  explained  by  such  exogenous  events  as  the  Mexican  War  of  1848, 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  1849,  and  the  Crimean  War 
abroad,  which  started  in  1853,  involving  France,  England,  Turkey, 
and  Russia. 

War  intervened  and  by  temporarily  setting  aside  the 
detrimental  results  of  the  normal  operation  of  the  Democratic 
tariff  bill,  brought,  while  the  war  lasted,  a  prosperity  based  solely 
on  the  blood-soaked  slaughter  of  other  fellow-beings.  But  when 
these  unusual  causes  ceased,  the  law  proved  to  be  most  ruinous 
and  disastrous  to  all  of  our  industries  and  our  people.32 

Embittered  protectionists  went  on  to  distort  the  administration's 
"free-trade"  position  on  agriculture,  which  was  intended  to  encourage 
American  farmers  to  capitalize  on  their  comparative  advantage  in 
land-intensive  goods.  Protectionists  argued  that  such  measures  would 
only  cheapen  American  farm  products  in  accordance  with  the  free- 
traders' sectional  and  destructive  plan.  They  reasoned: 

When  the  English  manufacturer  has  to  pay  high  prices  for 
breadstuffs,  he  pays  low  prices  for  cotton  in  order  to  keep  up  his 
profits;  whereas  when  breadstuffs  were  cheap  he  could  afford  to 
pay  high  prices  for  cotton.  And  this  explains  the  reason  why  the 
advocates  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  or  a  free-trade  tariff  — 
with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  their  head 
—  insisted  that  our  manufacturers  should  all  become 
agriculturists,  by  cultivating  our  broad  tracts  of  vacant  land,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  price  of  all  our  surplus  products,  except  cotton.33 

Clearly,  communication  between  protectionists  and  "free-traders"  dur- 
ing this  period  was  totally  unrealizable. 

The  Tariff  of  1846  was  designed  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the 
government  by  reducing  overly-protective  duties  imposed  by  the  Tariff 
of  1842.  To  its  advocates,  the  tariff  reforms  were  a  great  success;  from 
1842  to  1846  $97  million  was  collected  on  $309  million  of  dutiable 
articles  (33%),  while  from  1846  to  1850  $123  million  was  collected  on 
$517  million  of  dutiable  articles  (24%).34  But  to  its  opponents,  the 
reforms  were  a  failure,  because  they  believed  that,  had  the  older  and 
higher  rates  been  maintained,  even  more  revenue  would  have  been  col- 
lected. They  obviously  saw  no  relation  between  lower  customs  rates 
and  increased  imports;  or  if  they  did,  they  ignored  this  fact  in  order  to 
castierate  the  "free-traders"  even  further. 


Kip,  p.  39. 
Thompson,  p.  388. 
Ibid.,  p.  395. 
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Protectionists  also  denigrated  the  tariff  reforms  as  revenue 
measures,  on  the  grounds  that  from  1842  to  1846  $80  million  was 
spent  and  $97  million  received  (for  a  surplus  of  $17  million),  while 
from  1846  to  1850  $176  million  was  spent  and  only  $123  million 
received  (for  a  deficit  of  $53  million).  Thus,  the  opponents  of  the 
Walker  Tariff,  somewhat  maliciously,  interpreted  the  deficit  after 
1846  as  a  failure  of  the  act  as  a  revenue  measure. 

While  a  larger  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  reached  the 
Treasury,  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  than  under  that  of  1842,  .  .  . 
yet  the  facts  demonstrate  that,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  raising  a  sufficiency  of  revenue  to  carry  on  the 
Government,  the  act  of  1842,  with  protection,  was  a  better 
measure  than  that  of  1846,  without  protection.  The  former  left  a 
surplus  in  the  Treasury  and  helped  to  pay  the  public  debt;  the  lat- 
ter created  a  deficiency  and  added  to  the  public  debt.  Can 
demonstration  be  clearer  than  this?35 

How  ridiculous  such  reasoning  would  sound  if  it  were  to  be  used  today 
as  an  argument  against  progressive  taxation:  i.e.,  our  tax  structure  is 
progressive;  we  have  increased  our  national  debt;  ergo  progressive  tax- 
ation is  a  failure! 

Despite  unfair  criticism,  the  Walker  Tariff  continued  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce  for  eleven  years,  with  a  net  increase  in  the  deficit  of 
only  $22  million.  Any  "pure  effect"  of  the  tariff  is  necessarily  difficult 
to  isolate  because  of  the  many  exogenous  and  important  events  of  the 
era,  e.g.,  the  increase  in  expenditure  caused  by  the  Mexican  war 
(beginning  in  1846)  ;  the  increase  in  the  building  of  railroads  (from 
about  a  total  of  7,000  miles  in  1849  to  17,000  miles  in  1854),  which 
necessitated  large  imports  of  iron  rails,  locomotives,  and  other 
machinery  from  England,  until  about  1855  when  our  own  industries 
supplied  most  of  these  materials  —  which  in  turn  caused  customs 
revenue  to  fall  by  $11  million  in  1855  alone;36  and  the  increase  in  the 
production  of  gold,  both  in  California  and  in  Australia,  which  im- 
mediately stimulated  world  trade  in  general.  But,  whether  the 
Tariff  of  1846  was  "successful"  or  not,  the  mid-1850's  found  the 
government  in  dire  need  of  additional  revenue.  Thus,  the  "free-trade" 
advocates,  unsure  of  the  sympathies  of  James  Buchanan,  passed 
another  tariff  act  on  March  3,  1857,  the  last  day  of  the  Pierce  ad- 
ministration. 


Ibid.,  p.  396. 
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Tariff  of  1857 

The  Tariff  of  1857  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  Tariff  of  1846, 
except  that  it  further  lowered  the  overall  standard  rate  to  fifteen  per- 
cent. It  was  believed  that  imports  would  so  increase  as  to  more  than 
offset  the  decline  in  customs  rates;  thus  total  tariff  revenue  would  in- 
crease. But  whereas  revenues  had  increased  after  the  tariff  reductions 
in  1846,  they  declined  appreciably  after  1857,  not  necessarily  because 
of  any  inelasticity  of  imports  with  respect  to  tariff  rates,  but  because  of 
the  severity  of  the  drop  in  business  activity  during  the  panic  of  1857. 
In  Buchanan's  Second  Annual  Message  on  December  6,  1958,  he 
said: 

Universal  distress  prevailed  among  the  commercial  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  classes.  .  .  .  All  were  experiencing  sad 
reverses  at  the  same  moment,  our  manufacturers  everywhere  suf- 
fered severely  —  not  because  of  the  recent  reduction  in  the  tariff 
of  duties  on  imports  [  the  italics  are  mine],  but  because  there  was 
no  demand  at  any  price  for  their  productions.37 

During  this  period  the  public  debt  rose  from  $44  million  in  1858 
to  over  $90  million  in  1861.38  This  forced  the  Treasury  both  to  borrow 
money  (from  a  banking  syndicate  at  a  twelve  percent  discount)39  and 
to  issue  Treasury  notes  (e.g.,  $10  million  in  December,  1860). 
Buchanan,  himself  a  basic  "freetrader,"  was  persuaded  that  a 
reversion  to  the  1842  tariff  was  necessary: 

It  is  now  quite  evident  that  the  financial  necessities  of  the 
government  will  require  a  modification  of  the  tariff  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  revenue.  In  this  aspect  I  desire  to  reiterate 
the  recommendation  contained  in  my  last  two  annual  messages  in 
favor  of  imposing  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem  duties  on  all  im- 
ported articles.  From  long  observation  and  experience  I  am  con- 
vinced that  specific  duties  are  necessary,  both  to  protect  the 
revenue  and  to  secure  to  our  manufacturing  interests  that  amount 
of  incidental  encouragement  which  unavoidably  results  from  a 
revenue  tariff.40 

Desperately  in  need  of  money  and  with  war  impending,  the 
government  passed  an  act  known  as  the  Morrill  Tariff,  on  March  2, 
1861,  after  the  Southern  Senators  had  resigned  their  seats  and  two 
days  before  Lincoln  took  office.  This  act  restored  the  tariff  rates  which 
had  been  provided  under  the  protectionist  Tariff  of  1842.  But  by  this 

37  Kip,  p.  40. 

38  Thompson,  p.  419. 

39  Ibid.,  p.  427. 

40  Kip,  p.  42. 
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time  most  of  the  "freetraders"  had  already  seceded  or  were  in  the  pro- 
cess of  doing  so. 

Summary 

The  connection  between  tariff  legislation  and  the  level  of  general 
prosperity  in  the  country  was  exaggerated  by  protectionists  and  "free 
traders"  alike.  Protectionists  claimed  that  the  (low)  Compromise 
Tariff  caused  the  crises  of  1837  and  1839,  that  the  upswing  in  the 
economy  stemmed  from  the  higher  tariffs  of  1842,  that  the  depression 
in  the  early  1850's  was  created  by  the  Walker  "Free-Trade"  Tariff  of 
1846,  and  that  the  panic  of  1857  was  precipitated  by  the  tariff 
reduction  of  the  same  year.  "Free-traders,"  on  the  other  hand,  saw  the 
fourteen  low-tariff  years  from  1846  to  1860  as  years  of  exceptional  pros- 
perity and  credited  the  Walker  Tariff  and  the  further  reduction  in 
1857  accordingly.  Such  unmitigated  denial  of  the  existence  of  other 
factors  which  affect  economic  prosperity,  precluded  any  reasonable 
economic  analysis  of  the  impact  of  particular  tariff  legislation,  an  im- 
pact which,  under  any  circumstances,  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain. 

For  example,  during  the  last  years  of  the  Compromise  Tariff 
(when  duties  were  especially  low),  imported  bar-iron  rose 
significantly.  When  tariffs  were  increased  in  1842,  imports  of  bar-iron 
showed  a  distinct  decrease.41  Then  under  the  "free-trade"  era,  from 
1846  to  1860,  imported  iron  rose  to  become  almost  equal  to 
domestically-produced  iron.  All  of  this  purports  to  show  an  inverse 
relation  between  imports  and  domestic  activity.  But  the  fact  is  that  a 
large  part  of  the  iron  imports  was  for  railroad  rails,  which  had  been 
admitted  free  from  1832  to  1842.  Furthermore,  the  American  iron  in- 
dustry grew  rapidly  after  1846,  not  because  of  the  tariff,  which  had 
fallen  from  $9  per  ton  to  $3  per  ton,  but  because  of  the  enormous  de- 
mand for  rails  (1852-1857)  and  because  of  the  technological  con- 
version from  charcoal  to  anthracite-fired  furnaces.42  (If  anything,  the 
lower  duties  beginning  in  1846,  spurred  the  conversion  to  the  an- 
thracite process,  which  led  to  increased  growth  in  domestic  iron 
production.) 

Textile  production  provides  another  example  of  the  difficulties  in 
relating  growth  of  a  particular  industry  with  tariff  protection  alone. 
Tariffs  were  high  in  the  four  years  after  1842  and  textile  manufac- 
turers profited.   But  during  this  period,   textile  exports    (to   China) 

41  Ibid.,  p.  127. 
a  Taussig,  p.  130. 
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greatly  increased  and  raw  cotton  prices  fell  significantly;  thus  profits 
in  the  industry  would  probably  have  increased  with  or  without  the 
tariff  barriers.  Indeed,  from  1846  to  1860,  when  tariffs  were  quite  low, 
the  textile  industry  continued  to  prosper  and  in  fact  doubled  its  out- 
put.43 

So  too  is  growth  in  the  woollen  industry  accounted  for  by  in- 
creases in  technology  (combing  and  weaving)  and  other  non-tariff- 
related  events.  The  lowering  of  tariffs  did  hurt  some  domestic  woollen 
manufacturers  (e.g.,  those  producing  fine  wool  cloth),  but  it  also 
allowed  dye  stuffs  and  raw  wool  to  enter  practically  duty  free.  Indeed, 
it  is  said  that  most  manufacturers  favored  the  tariff  reductions  of  1857 
(except  the  iron-makers  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  raw  materials  were 
not  included  on  the  lists  of  duty  free  articles.) 44 

Although  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  categorize  all  manufac- 
turers as  protectionists  and  all  Southern  planters  as  "free-traders,"  the 
fact  remains  that  the  tariff  dispute  was  quite  sectional  along  these 
same  lines.45  The  real  problems  in  the  controversy  were  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  economic  effects  of  any  tariff  and  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  parties  to  admit  the  validities  in  the  other  side's  position. 
These,  coupled  with  the  exaggeration  that  all  favorable  events  could 
be  traced  to  one's  own  tariff  position  and  all  recessions  and  other  com- 
mercial disturbances  could  be  traced  to  the  other  side's  prescriptions, 
precluded  all  compromise  or  reconciliation.  The  tariff  dispute  was 
definitely  a  key  issue  in  the  War  Between  the  States,  but  rather  than 
being  a  cause  of  the  war  per  se,  it  might  better  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
troversy which  demonstrates  the  stubborn,  unrelenting  character  of  all 
parties  involved  —  for  this  was  the  real  cause  of  the  war. 


Ibid.,  p.  141. 

Ibid.,  p.  150. 

Some  of  the  most  avid  protectionists  were  the  Southern  sugar  producers,  who 

feared  sugar  imports  from  the  West  Indies. 
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Presidents  from  1828  to  1860 

1828  Andrew  Jackson  Democrat  Protectionist 

1832  Reelected 

1836  Martin  Van  Buren  Democrat  Free-trader 

1840  William  H.  Harrison        Whig  Protectionist 

John  Tyler  (finished  Harrison's  term) 

1844  James  K.  Polk  Democrat  Free-trader 

1 848  Zachary  Taylor  Whig  Protectionist 

Millard  Fillmore  (finished  Taylor's  term) 

1852  Franklin  Pierce  Democrat  Free-trader 

1856  James  Buchanan  Democrat  Free-trader 

1860  Abraham  Lincoln  Republican  Protectionist 

Tariff  Legislation  1800-1861 

May  13,  1800  Tariff  affecting  only  a  few  articles  paying  specific 

and  ad  valorem  rates. 

Mar.  26,  1804  Tariff   called   "Mediterranean    Fund"   which   im- 

posed an  additional  2/2  percent  duty  on  items  al- 
ready under  a  tariff. 

Mar.  27,  1804  Tariff  affecting  only  a  few  articles  paying  specific 

rates. 

Jul.  1,  1812  Tariffs  were  doubled  for  "war  duties." 

Jul.  29,  1813  Tariff  only  affected  salt  paying  a  specific  duty. 

Feb.  5,  1816  Act  continued   the  double  duties  until  June   30, 

1817. 

Apr.  27,  1816  Specific,  minimum,  and  ad  valorem   duties  were 

imposed   to  provide  protection  when   the  double 
duty  war  duties  expired. 

Apr.  20,  1818  Tariff  affecting  only  a  few  articles  paying  specific 

rates. 

Mar.  3,  1819  Tariff  affecting  wines  paying  specific  rates. 

May  22,  1824  Specific,   minimum,   compound,   and   ad   valorem 

tariffs  were  levied  in  the  first  entirely  protective 
bill. 
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May  19,  1828  Tariff,  known  as  the  Tariff  of  Abominations,  levied 

specific,  minimum,  compound,  and  ad  valorem 
rates  from  20%  to  50%. 

May  24,  1828  Tariff  only  affecting  wines  paying  a  specific  rate. 

May  20,  1830  Tariffs,    affecting   coffee,    tea,    and    cocoa   paying 

specific  rates,  were  lowered. 

May  29,  1830  Tariff  only  affecting  molasses  paying  specific  rates. 

May  29,  1830  Tariff  only  affecting  salt  paying  specific  rates. 

Jul.  13,  1832  Tariff   only   affecting   "wines   of   France"    paying 

specific  rates. 

Jul.  14,  1832  New  tariffs,  specific,  minimum,  compound,  and  ad 

valorem  in  nature,  from  5%  to  50%  but  lower  in 
response  to  the  persistent  demands  by  the  South  for 
freer  trade. 

Mar.  2,  1833  Tariff,  known  as  the  Compromise  Tariff,  aimed  at 

a  bi-annual  reduction  of  all  duties  above  20%. 

Sept.  11,  1841  Specific  and  ad  valorem   tariffs  from    12/2%   to 

20%. 

Aug.  30,  1842  Specific,   minimum,   compound,   and   ad   valorem 

tariffs  from  1%  to  50%,  protectionist  in  nature, 
passed  over  the  veto  of  President  Tyler. 

Jul.  30,  1846  Only  ad  valorem  rates  with  large  decreases  in  previ- 

ous tariff  rates,  known  as  the  Walker  Tariff. 

Mar.  3,  1857  Ad  valorem  tariffs  still  further  reduced. 

Mar.  2,  1861  Tariff,  known  as  the  Morrill  Tariff,  the  first  Re- 

publican tariff  for  revenue  and  protection. 

From  this  time  until  after  the  war,  war  tariffs 
were  levied  for  revenue.  This  era  of  protection 
lasted  until  about  1894. 


WHO  WAS  THE  FIRST  WOMAN 
TO  RUN  FOR  PRESIDENT? 

William  A.  Russ  Jr. 

Susquehanna  University 

Who  was  the  first  woman  to  run  for  president  of  the  United 
States?  Or,  to  put  the  question  more  pointedly,  has  any  woman  ever 
been  a  candidate  for  the  presidency?  These  queries  have  particular 
relevancy  in  this  decade,  for  two  reasons:  the  fiftieth  anniversary  in 
1970  of  the  acquisition  of  universal  suffrage  by  women,  and  the  grow- 
ing emphasis  on  sex  equality  by  the  woman's  liberation  movement. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  posed  above,  if  the  respondent  had 
any  information  about  the  matter  at  all  (and  he  probably  would  not) 
center  around  Victoria  Claflin  Woodhull,  the  so-called  Terrible  Siren, 
who  reputedly  ran  for  president  on  several  occasions  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  That  she  is  widely  accepted  as  the  first 
woman  to  be  a  presidential  candidate  is  proved  by  Ishbel  Ross's  book, 
Charmers  and  Cranks,  wherein  Victoria  Woodhull  is  called  ".  .  .  first 
woman  to  run  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States."1  Likewise 
Kane's  Facts  about  the  Presidents  says  Mrs.  Woodhull  was  the  "first 
woman  presidential  candidate."2 

What  about  this  assertion,  which  is  achieving  a  certain 
popularity?  Will  it  stand  up  in  the  face  of  fact?  The  basis  of  any 
analysis  of  the  problem  almost  has  to  be  the  only  available  book  on  the 
lives  of  Victoria  Woodhull  and  her  equally  famous  sister,  Tennessee, 
called  The  Terrible  Siren,  written  by  Emanie  Sachs  and  published  by 
Harper  in  1928.3  This  work  came  out  during  the  debunking  era  when 
authors  often  wrote  sensationally  to  get  readers,  rather  than  well  to  tell 
the  truth.  The  Sachs  volume  represents  considerable  research,  as  the 


1  Ishbel  Ross,  Charmers  and  Cranks:  Twelve  Famous  American  Women  Who 
Defied  The  Conventions  (New  York,  N.Y. :  Harper  and  Row,  1965),  pp. 
110-136.  This  claim  is  becoming  more  and  more  popularly  accepted,  as 
witness  Clark  Kinnaird's  Daybook  of  America,  which  is  being  printed  in  some 
daily  newspapers.  In  No.  29  Kinnaird  says  ".  .  .  Vicky  was  .  .  .  the  first 
woman  Presidential  nominee  in  history,  as  standard-bearer  of  the  Equal 
Rights   Party." 

3  Joseph  Nathan  Kane,  Facts  About  the  Presidents  (New  York,  N.Y.:  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co.,  1959),  p.  308. 

3  Emanie  Louise  (Nahm)  Sachs,  "The  Terrible  Siren,"  Victoria  Woodhull, 
1838-1927    (New  York,   N.Y.:    Harper   &   Bros.,    1928). 
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bibliography  shows,  but  the  work  is  poorly  organized,  leaves  many 
questions  un-answered,  tends  to  be  patronizing,  and  is  full  of  manufac- 
tured conversation.  An  improved  study  is  needed.  Until  such  a  book 
appears,  Sachs's  is  better  than  nothing.  To  a  large  degree  it  is  the 
source  for  the  present  study. 

Connected  with  the  assertion  that  Victoria  was  the  first  female  to 
run  for  the  presidency  is  the  added  honor,  namely,  that  she  was  the 
first  woman  to  be  a  witness  before  a  congressional  committee.  If  true, 
the  fact  makes  her  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  women's  rights. 

The  story  appears  to  be  about  as  follows,  as  described  by  Mildred 
Adams  in  The  Right  to  be  People*  and  by  Sachs:  on  December  21, 
1870,  Victoria  arrived  in  Washington  with  the  Woodhull  Memorial, 
upon  which  she  hoped  to  be  elected  president  in  1872.  This  Memorial 
stated  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  gave  the  franchise  to  her  and 
to  all  women  over  twenty-one  years  of  age;  and  that  she  was  being  il- 
legally deprived  of  a  constitutional  right  to  vote  and  hold  office.  The 
key  words  in  the  Amendment,  as  quoted  in  the  Memorial,  were:  "All 
persons  [she  claimed  to  be  a  person]  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  [voting 
and  office-holding,  she  said,  were  constitutional  privileges]  or  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  ..." 

At  this  point  a  few  words  are  necessary  in  respect  to  the  origin  of 
the  Woodhull  Memorial,  and  especially  to  the  origin  of  the  name. 

It  is  not  clear  who  wrote  the  document,  even  though  Victoria  said 
the  statement  was  hers.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  she  was  illiterate. 
The  best  guess  is  that  her  second  "husband,"  Col.  James  H.  Blood, 
who  had  considerable  literary  abilities,  composed  the  paper.  In  fact  he 
probably  wrote  all  or  most  of  the  announcements  and  articles  which 
bore  Victoria's  signature.  She  and  her  sister,  Tennessee,  put  out  their 
own  newspaper,  called  Woodhull  &  Claflin's  Weekly.  Many  abstruse 
essays  on  history,  economics,  and  the  like  appeared  under  Victoria's 
byline.  No  doubt  they  were  authored  by  Colonel  Blood  or  by  other 
adherents  to  her  beliefs  in  free  love  and  spiritualism. 

The  enigma  about  the  name  of  the  Memorial  is  even  more  in- 
triguing.   When    she    was    fifteen,    Victoria    married    Dr.    Canning 

4  Mildred  Adams,  The  Right  to  be  People  (Philadelphia,  Pa.:  J.  B.  Lippincott, 
1967),  pp.  54-57.  See  also  Sachs,  p.  76  ff. 
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Woodhull,  who  became  an  alcoholic.  By  him  she  had  two  children:  a 
son  who  left  home  when  quite  young,  and  a  daughter  named  Zula 
Maud.  In  1864  she  divorced  Woodhull,  but  he  remained  in  her  home, 
even  after  she  supposedly  married  Blood  in  1866.  Her  explanation  was 
that  the  first  husband  was  very  ill,  and  that  out  of  a  sense  of  charity 
and  pity  she  allowed  him  to  stay.  Tennessee,  her  sister,  also  lived  in  the 
menage.  To  make  the  situation  look  "curioser  and  curioser,"  she  used 
her  former  husband's  name,  rather  than  that  of  her  current  one.  And 
so  it  became  the  Woodhull  Memorial,  rather  than  the  Blood 
Memorial.  Apparently  this  extraordinary  relationship  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Bloods'  free-love  doctrines.  Victoria  frequently 
brought  her  lovers  into  the  home,  and  Colonel  Blood  obligingly  moved 
to  another  room. 

Had  the  impossible  happened  —  in  other  words,  had  Victoria 
become  president  —  she  would  have  been  styled  President  Woodhull, 
rather  than  President  Blood,  even  though  Colonel  Blood  was  first 
gentleman  of  the  country.  Supposedly  Dr.  Woodhull  would  come 
along  to  the  White  House.  And  Tennessee,  too.  What  a  mess  of  snakes 
that  adminstration  would  have  been! 

Back  to  the  Woodhull  Memorial:  Victoria  used  her  wiles  on  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  received  permission  to  present  her 
case;  she  was  to  appear  on  January  11,  1871.  Susan  B.  Anthony,  who 
was  in  Washington  to  attend  the  third  National  Woman  Suffrage 
Convention,  observed  the  item  in  a  Washington  paper.  She  decided 
she  must  see  what  this  new  star  in  the  woman's  suffrage  movement 
was  up  to.  The  Convention  was  postponed  for  a  few  hours,  during 
which  time  Miss  Anthony  and  several  of  her  friends  went  to  the  com- 
mittee room  to  observe  Mrs.  Woodhull' s  performance.  They  found  her 
making  a  great  impression  upon  the  six  Representatives  because  of  her 
beauty,  wit,  and  eloquence.  ( Inasmuch  as  Victoria  was  probably  unable 
to  read,  she  may  well  have  spoken  from  memory.)  The  committee  ac- 
cepted the  Memorial  for  its  files,  thanked  her,  and  then  invited  the 
other  ladies  to  speak  their  minds,  also.  Two  of  them  gave  suffragette 
speeches. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  it  is  obvious  that  Victoria  deserves  the 
acclaim  she  has  received  for  being  the  first  woman  to  testify  before  a 
congressional  committee.  Because  two  other  suffragettes  spoke  right 
after  she  did,  the  reputation  is  based  on  a  narrow  margin  of  fact,  but  it 
stands. 

We  come  now  to  that  portion  of  Victoria's  career  which  is  most 
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important  in  giving  her  a  place  in  American  history  and  in  the  win- 
ning of  sex  equality,  namely,  that  she  was  the  first  woman  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  president. 

The  claim  as  to  primacy  depends  upon  how  the  words  "run"  and 
"nominate"  are  interpreted.  The  beginning  of  the  answer  is  that 
anybody  can  be  nominated  for  any  elective  office;  indeed  anybody  can 
nominate  himself  for  president,  if  he  wishes.  However,  this  sort  of  run- 
ning and  nominating  is  worthless  and  absurd.  For  example,  the  perfec- 
tionist and  communist  founder  of  the  Oneida  Community  in  New 
York  State,  John  Humphrey  Noyes  (1811-1886),  nominated  Jesus 
Christ  for  president  of  the  United  States.  In  a  practical  sense  it  was  a 
meaningless  gesture. 

To  put  some  content  into  the  two  terms  —  running  and 
nominating  —  let  us  list  some  of  the  questions  to  be  asked  in  testing  a 
legal  candidacy  for  the  presidency:  Is  the  so-called  candidate  a  native 
American  citizen,  and  is  he  a  citizen  right  now?  Does  he  fulfill  the  sex, 
age,  and  residence  requirements  for  voting  and  officeholding?  Is  the 
person  permitted  by  constitution  and  law  to  hold  office?  Did  anyone 
ever  legally  cast  a  ballot  for  the  individual  and  was  the  vote  counted? 
Was  a  slate  of  electors  officially  chosen?  Was  he  nominated  according 
to  law;  that  is,  by  a  legally  elected  convention,  or  by  written 
signatures,  or  by  a  lawful  write-in? 

Most  of  the  above  considerations  would  eliminate  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  from  claiming  she  was  a  candidate  for  president.  Her 
name  was  presented  to  the  Republican  party  convention  of  1968,  but 
Nixon  defeated  her  handily  for  the  official  nomination.  Mrs.  Smith's 
contribution  to  the  story  of  the  advancement  of  women  consists  in  this, 
that  she  was  the  first  female  ever  to  have  her  name  offered  to  a 
nominating  convention  of  a  major  party. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  question  whether  Victoria  was  ever  legally 
nominated  for  president. 

For  the  election  of  1872,  she  announced  her  candidacy  on  April  2, 
1870,  in  the  New  York  Herald  by  means  of  what  she  called  her  "First 
Pronunciamento."  In  due  course  she  and  her  friends  formed  clubs  call- 
ed Victoria  Leagues,  which  nominated  her  for  the  presidency.  These 
clubs,  of  course,  had  no  legal  or  official  standing.  Then,  at  Vineland, 
New  Jersey,  the  Equal  Rights  party  in  convention  decided  to  support 
Victoria  for  president.  It  was  composed  of  spiritualists,  stray  radicals, 
supporters  of  her  free-love  movement,  and  readers  of  the  sisters'  week- 
ly newspaper. 
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Next,  the  People's  party  was  formed  at  the  Apollo  Theater  in 
New  York  City,  made  up  of  about  600  suffragettes,  free  lovers,  com- 
munists, and  similar  ilk.  This  conglomeration  of  lunatic  fringe 
elements  nominated  her  for  president.  When  the  group  nominated 
Frederick  Douglass  for  vice  president,  one  man  yelled  from  the  floor  a 
nomination  of  Spotted  Tail  for  vice  president,  because  he  said  the  In- 
dians should  come  before  the  Negroes.  Before  it  dissolved,  the  con- 
vention decided  to  take  on  the  name  Equal  Rights  party,  apparently  in 
this  way  fusing  with  the  group  which  had  met  at  Vineland,  New 
Jersey.  The  anticlimax  arrived  when  the  Equal  Rights  party  expired 
before  the  election  of  1872,  and  Victoria  was  not  on  the  presidential 
ticket.  Was  this  a  legal  nomination?  No,  because  the  group  choosing 
Victoria  was  not  a  lawfully  recognized  party,  whether  one  refers  to 
either  the  meeting  at  Vineland  or  the  one  in  New  York  City.  The  first 
was  not  a  legal  party  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  other  was  not  a  legal  par- 
ty in  New  York.  In  addition,  inasmuch  as  the  Equal  Rights  party  died 
before  the  election,  its  nomination  of  Victoria  can  be  characterized  as 
being  about  as  futile  and  extralegal  as  Noyes's  nomination  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  second  time  Victoria  is  said  to  have  been  a  presidential  can- 
didate was  in  1884.  By  that  year  she  had  "divorced"  Blood5  and 
become  a  resident  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1883  she  married  a  rich 
English  banker,  named  John  Biddulph  Martin.  This  time  she  issued  a 
"Manifesto"  from  London,  calling  herself  "the  nominated  president  of 
the  United  States  at  the  next  election  of  1884."  Her  ideas  of  how  one 
got  legally  nominated  certainly  fit  into  Sachs's  assertion  that  all  Vic- 
toria's so  called  campaigns  for  the  presidency  were  "grotesque."6  In 
the  Manifesto  she  proclaimed :  ".  .  .  let  every  city,  town  and  village  in 
all  Europe,  and  in  every  state  and  territory  in  America,  by  public  an- 
nouncement, summon  their  meetings,  pass  resolutions,  appoint 
delegates,  take  minutes  of  such  meetings.  .  .  ."  All  European  delegates 
were  to  be  provided  with  tickets  to  and  from  the  United  States,  and 
their  expenses  would  be  paid  by  Victoria  for  three  days  in  convention. 
The  mind  boggles  at  the  idea  of  foreigners  participating  in  the 
nomination  of  an  American  presidential  candidate.  Perhaps  the  most 

5  There  is  serious  doubt  whether  Victoria  and  Blood  were  ever  legally  married, 
although  they  lived  together  —  under  the  doctrine  of  free  love  —  as  man  and 
wife  for  about  a  decade.  Ishbel  Ross  never  uses  the  words  "marriage"  and 
"divorce"  in  reference  to  their  relationship.  Ross  puts  the  separation  as 
follows:  ".  .  .  ironically  enough  the  advocate  of  free  love  dismissed  Blood 
from  her  life  for  infidelity." 

9  Sachs,  p.  353. 
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absurd  aspect  of  the  story  is  that  Victoria,  having  married  an 
Englishman  in  1883,  was  an  alien  so  far  as  the  United  States  was 
concerned;  for,  at  that  time,  marrying  a  foreigner  caused  an  American 
woman  to  lose  her  United  States  citizenship  and  take  on  the  allegiance 
of  her  husband.  Of  course,  nothing  ever  came  of  all  this  falderal. 

Victoria's  so-called  third  candidacy  for  the  presidency  came  in 
1892.  In  April  of  that  year,  Mrs.  Martin  and  her  husband  arrived  in 
the  United  States  to  organize  Victoria  Leagues  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  her  presidential  ambitions.  Fifty  women  met  in  the  parlor 
of  the  Willard  Hotel  at  Washington  and  nominated  Victoria  (still  an 
alien)  for  president  and  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Stowe  for  vice  president.  As  lit- 
tle emerged  from  the  1892  "campaign"  as  from  that  of  1844. 

To  add  to  the  idiocy  of  this  kind  of  nominating,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion about  legal  voting  and  legal  officeholding.  Let  us  look  at  the  1872 
contest.  If  women  at  that  time  could  not  legally  vote  in  any  state, 
could  a  woman  legally  hold  an  office,  such  as  the  presidency  or  vice 
presidency?  As  has  been  seen,  Victoria  maintained  in  the  Woodhull 
Memorial  that  women  were  enfranchised  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment; therefore,  they  could  not  only  vote  but  hold  office  as  well. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  hated  Victoria  because  of  her  immoral 
character  and  because  she  doubted  the  sincerity  of  Victoria's  suffrage 
views;  and  yet  was  willing  to  use  the  Woodhull  Memorial  to  advance 
the  cause  of  female  rights.  In  preparation  for  the  election  of  1872  Miss 
Anthony  led  fifty  women  of  Rochester  in  an  attempt  to  register.  At 
one  registration  office  she  had  fifteen  hopeful  ladies.  To  the  officers 
she  quoted  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  showed  that  no  New  York 
law  said  women  could  not  vote  in  that  state.  The  inspectors  of  the 
Eighth  Ward  were  convinced  by  Miss  Anthony's  arguments,  and  so 
permitted  her  group  to  register.  The  rest  were  refused  at  other 
registration  offices.  On  November  5,  1872,  Miss  Anthony's  friends 
voted;  and  so  did  she.  The  jubilant  suffragette  wrote  to  Mrs.  Stanton: 
"Well,  I  have  been  and  gone  and  done  it!  Positively  voted  the 
Republican  ticket,  straight,  this  A.M.  at  7  o'clock;  and  swore  my  vote 
in  at  that.  .  .  ."  Victoria  was  less  lucky  than  was  Miss  Anthony;  for, 
when  she  appeared  at  the  polls  to  vote,  she  was  refused. 

Soon  New  York  politicians  saw  they  must  do  something  about  this 
feminine  invasion,  or,  at  the  next  election,  hordes  of  women  would 
appear  at  the  polls.  Men  faced  the  horrendous  bogey  which  seemed  to 
say  that,  through  Woodhull' s  idea  and  Anthony's  courage,  all  women 
would  be  enfranchised  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Miss  Anthony 
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was,  therefore,  arrested  and  put  on  bail  for  breaking  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  well  as  New  York  State  law.  The  grand  jury  arraigned 
her  and  her  friends.  Tried  and  found  guilty,  she  was  fined  $100,  which 
she  refused  to  pay.  No  attempt  was  made  to  collect  the  fine,  for,  after 
all,  the  males  of  the  state  were  not  interested  in  the  money.  They  had 
saved  New  York  as  a  male  bailiwick,  and  that  was  victory  enough. 

In  the  long  perspective,  the  case  was  quite  important.  It  set  the 
precedent  that,  if  women  were  ever  to  be  enfranchised,  the  end  could 
be  won  only  by  adding  a  woman's  suffrage  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  or  else  by  amending  each  state  constitution.  Had  the 
deed  been  done  then,  the  country  would  not  have  had  to  live  through 
decades  of  bitter  struggle  to  win  the  vote  for  women.  But  that  was  not 
to  be. 

Thus  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  not  only  failed  to  enfranchise 
females;  the  Amendment,  according  to  one  view,  actually  nailed  the 
masculine  plank  down  even  more  strongly  than  before.  Speaking  of 
Section  Two,  Caroline  Bird,  in  Born  Female:  The  High  Cost  of 
Keeping  Women  Down,  says:  ".  .  .  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
deliberately  excluded  female  suffrage  by  guaranteeing  the  vote  to 
'male'  citizens,  introducing  the  word  'male'  into  the  Constitution  for 
the  first  time."7 

It  is  quite  likely  that,  had  women  been  enfranchised  through  the 
action  of  Woodhull  and  Anthony,  the  Woodhull  Memorial  would  have 
become  very  famous  as  a  sort  of  declaration  of  independence  for 
women;  and  Victoria,  despite  her  low  morals,  would  be  looked  up  to 
as  one  of  the  emancipators  of  women.  As  it  was,  all  the  suffragettes  of 
the  time,  except  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  disliked  her  and  tried  to 
separate  her  from  the  movement.  Andrew  Sinclair  declares  that  the 
suffrage  struggle  was  set  back  twenty  years  because  many  people 
thought  women  wanted  the  ballot  only  to  advance  Victoria's  cause, 
namely,  the  doctrine  of  free  love.8 

The  clash  between  Victoria  and  the  real  women's  rights  people  is 
well  expressed  by  Aileen  S.  Kraditor: 

Suffragists  never  advocated  lowering  women's  moral  stan- 
dards to  the  level  of  men's.  Victoria  Woodhull  and  her  sister, 
Tennessee  Claflin,  never  for  a  moment  represented  suffragist 
thinking.  Mrs.   Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  had  defended   Mrs. 


7  Caroline  Bird,  Born  Female:  The  High  Cost  of  Keeping  Women  Down  (New 
York,  N.Y.:  David  McKay  Company,  Inc.,  1968),  p.  32. 

8  Andrew    Sinclair,    The    Better   Half:    The    Emancipation    of    the    American 
Woman  (New  York,  N.Y.:  Harper  and  Row,  1965),  p.  193. 
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Woodhull  in  the  1870s  only  out  of  a  sense  of  sex  solidarity,  but 
neither  they  nor  any  other  suffragists  ever  espoused  her  views. 
The  very  possibility  of  even  such  a  temporary  association  with  a 
Woodhull  or  Claflin  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  suffrage  move- 
ment became  more  than  a  radical  demand  by  a  few  individuals. 
All  suffragists  believed  that  the  gap  between  the  moral  standards 
of  men  and  women  must  be  closed  by  raising  men's  behavior  up  to 
the  level  of  women's.9 

Clearly  Victoria  was  opposed  by  practically  all  of  the  women's 
suffrage  leaders,  as  well  as  by  most  of  the  rest  of  the  country's  females. 
But  that  is  not  all.  She  was  equally  as  unpopular  with  the  males  of  the 
land.  Many  men  might  well  have  overlooked  her  doctrine  of  free  love, 
but  could  not  stomach  her  effrontery  in  assaulting  the  impregnable 
fortress  of  politics,  a  fortress  which  had  always  been  the  sole  preserve 
of  men.  It  could  be  said  that  women  criticized  her  because  of  her 
morals;  that  men  opposed  her  because  she  wanted  to  vote  and  hold  of- 
fice. 

Despite  the  failure  of  the  Woodhull-Anthony  thrust  for  woman 
power,  the  fact  that  over  a  dozen  women,  including  Miss  Anthony, 
had  actually  voted,  brings  up  interesting  and  significant  questions.  One 
of  the  most  obvious  of  the  queries  is  this:  Was  that  the  first  time 
women  had  ever  voted  in  the  country's  history? 

The  answer  is  no.  Through  an  oversight,  women  voted  in  New 
Jersey  under  its  first  state  constitution  from  1776  to  1807.  Also, 
females  had  been  enfranchised  by  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  in  1869, 
three  years  before  the  Woodhull-Anthony  maneuver.  Of  course,  the 
women  of  Wyoming  could  not  vote  for  governor,  federal  senator,  or 
president  until  the  Territory  entered  the  Union  as  a  state  in  1890. 

It  is  tempting  to  wonder  whether  even  one  of  Miss  Anthony's 
pioneer  contingent  voted  for  Victoria.  We  do  not  know,  although  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  none  did.  Most  likely  such  a  vote  would 
have  been  refused  because  Victoria  had  not  been  nominated  by  a  legal 
party.  The  question  can  be  carried  even  farther:  Did  Victoria,  as  a  so- 
called  presidential  candidate,  ever  get  even  one  vote  in  any  of  her 
three  "campaigns"?  All  we  know  about  the  matter  is  that  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1892  her  brother-in-law,  Denis  O'Halloran,  did  cast  a  ballot  for 
her  on  the  Humanitarian  Party  ticket.  But  again  this  "party"  was  not 
recognized  as  a  legal  entity,  and  the  ballot  was  thrown  out 
because  the  organization  had   never  chosen   presidential   electors.   At 


Aileen  S.  Kraditor,  The  Ideas  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Movement,  1890-1920 
(New  York,  N.Y. :  Columbia  University  Press,  1965),  pp.  114-115. 
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that  time  a  presidential  ballot  had  to  include  the  names  of  the  party 
electors,  rather  than  the  name  of  the  candidate.  Apparently 
O'Halloran  wrote  Victoria's  name  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Under  the  law 
such  a  ballot  would  be  unlawful. 

What,  then,  can  be  said  about  Victoria's  place  in  the  history  of 
American  women's  fight  for  political  equality?  She  was  never  a  legal 
candidate,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  said  she  was  the  first  woman  to 
"run"  for  the  presidency.  On  the  other  hand,  she  cannot  be  deprived 
of  some  distinction  in  connection  with  women's  rights  and  the 
presidency.  Her  claim  to  fame  has  to  be  that  she  was  the  first 
American  woman  to  announce  for  the  office  of  president  and  to  state 
publicly  that  she  wanted  the  post.  Up  to  her  time,  the  presidency  —  in 
fact  all  voting  and  all  officeholding  ■ —  had  been  a  male  monopoly. 
Even  though  her  "campaigns"  were  absurd,  she  was  the  first  to  unite 
the  concept  of  "woman"  and  the  concept  of  "presidency."  More  con- 
cretely, she  was  the  first  female  who  dared  to  think  of  the  possibility  of 
a  feminine  chief  executive.  Her  role  in  the  history  of  sex  equality  was 
in  the  field  of  propaganda:  she  made  both  men  and  women  think  and 
talk  about  an  idea  that  heretofore  had  been  so  ridiculous  that  it  never 
was  put  into  words.  This  contribution  to  the  struggle  for  women's 
rights  can  not  be  taken  from  her. 

I  am  certain  my  reader,  at  this  point,  has  already  leaped  far 
ahead  of  me.  He  is  probably  asking  himself  questions  like  these:  Was 
Victoria  serious  in  her  presidential  hopes?  Did  she  really  believe  she 
had  a  chance  of  becoming  head  of  the  nation?  Was  she  not  a  dullard 
in  thinking  she  could  win,  in  view  of  the  status  of  masculine  domina- 
tion? How  could  she  be  serious  when,  in  1872  and  1884  at  least, 
neither  she  nor  any  other  woman  in  any  state  could  either  vote  for 
president  or  be  president? 

We  begin  the  answering  of  some  of  these  queries  by  saying  that, 
while  Victoria  was  no  dullard,  lack  of  education  made  her  simple-min- 
ded in  her  ambitions.  Additionally,  the  motivation  was  different  in 
1872  from  what  it  would  be  in  1884  and  1892. 

Her  simple-mindedness  emerges  clearly  in  1872  when  she  stated 
that  she  had  been  informed  by  a  higher  power  she  was  destined  to  be 
ruler  of  the  country.  To  her,  this  spiritualist  apparition  seemed  real 
enough,  because,  from  childhood  she  had  claimed  to  be  clairvoyant; 
hence,  her  numerous  activities  in  adulthood  to  spread  the  doctrine  of 
spiritualism.  On  the  basis  of  this  announcement  from  above,  she  pro- 
claimed in  the  sisters'  weekly  newspaper  that  two  Victorias  would  rule 
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the  world.  Already  there  was  one  Victoria,  the  present  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  there  would  soon  be  a  second  Victoria,  who 
would  be  President  of  the  United  States.  She  also  said:  ".  .  .  as  the 
great  Napoleon  believed  in  the  star  of  his  destiny  ...  I  believe  also  in 
the  fatality  of  triumph  as  somehow  inherited  in  my  name."10 

Influenced  by  her  belief  in  spiritualism,  she  even  made  up  the 
uniform  or  garb  she  intended  to  wear  as  Chief  Executive.  It  consisted 
of  blue  pants  to  the  knees,  stockings,  blue  blouse,  collar  and  cravat. 
Her  hair  was  already  cut  like  a  boy's.  When  she  showed  herself  to  a 
reporter  in  this  outfit,  he  said  she  would  be  arrested  if  she  appeared  on 
the  street  in  such  clothing.  She  denied  this  possibility,  stating  that, 
when  she  wore  it  publicly,  her  official  position  would  make  her  im- 
mune to  arrest.  She  evidently  meant  that  as  president  she  would  be 
above  arrest. 

It  is  manifest,  from  this  belief  in  her  destiny,  that  spiritualism  was 
the  force  which  provided  Victoria  with  a  kind  of  blind  expectation 
that,  somehow,  she  would  overcome  all  the  obstacles  and  become 
president.  And  yet  there  was,  in  addition  to  the  supernatural  promise, 
a  practical  political  plan  for  success,  namely,  the  Woodhull  Memorial. 
Had  the  Memorial  been  implemented  and  had  it  enfranchised  all 
women  of  voting  age  in  the  land,  these  new  voters,  out  of  a  sense  of 
gratitude  to  Victoria,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  friendly  males,  might  easily 
have  put  her  into  the  presidency,  if  not  in  1872,  then  in  1876. 

With  the  failure  of  the  Memorial  to  enfranchise  all  women,  Vic- 
toria had  perforce  to  fall  back  upon  her  supernatural  promises.  It  must 
have  broken  her  heart  when  the  divine  apparition  deserted  the  cause, 
and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  reinaugurated  on  March  4,  1873,  instead  of 
being  succeeded  by  President  Victoria  Woodhull. 

By  1884  and  1892  spiritualism,  clairvoyance,  and  apparitions  had, 
for  the  most  part,  given  way  to  a  different  motivation.  As  we  have 
already  learned,  in  1877  Victoria  left  for  England  to  start  a  new 
career,  most  particularly  to  marry  a  rich  man.  Blood  had  been 
"divorced"  in  1876.  She  soon  captured  the  heart  of  John  Biddulph 
Martin,  of  a  wealthy  English  banking  family.  His  people  fought 
against  the  union  for  six  years,  because  rumors  of  her  former  life  of 
virtual  prostitution  had  reached  England.  Finally  the  marriage  took 
place  in  1883.  She  used  her  "campaigns"  for  the  presidency  in  1884 
and  in  1892  to  counter  the  stories  about  her  American  past.  As  a 
presidential  candidate  she  could  say  that  she  had  been,  and  still  was,  a 

10  Ross,  p.  123. 
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prominent  person  in  her  former  country.  Surely  such  tales  could  not  be 
true  of  one  trusted  to  be  a  presidential  candidate;  in  fact  she  could 
maintain  that  malingering  against  political  aspirants  was  part  of  the 
American  scene,  and  that  the  better  people  had  simply  to  bear  with 
such  insults.  She  never  let  her  husband  and  the  English  people  forget 
that  she  was  "the  nominated  president  of  the  United  States  at  the  next 
election  of  1884,"  whatever  that  might  mean.  Englishmen,  who  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  American  political  practice,  may  have  been  taken 
in  by  Victoria's  ridiculous  claim  that  she  was  a  candidate  for  presi- 
dent. If  they  were,  that  was  all  she  wanted.  To  Americans  the  phrase — 
"nominated  president  ...  in  1884" — was  mere  gibberish.  The  marvel 
is  that  her  husband,  who  came  to  the  United  States  several  times  with 
her  to  answer  charges  against  his  wife's  morals,  was  always  taken  in. 
One  can  only  conclude  that  he  was  either  a  stupid  dolt,  or  else  that  she 
had  so  charmed  him  that  he  would  not  face  the  truth. 

Finally,  there  is  a  matter  which  inheres  in  the  conclusions  already 
arrived  at.  It  is  this:  if  Victoria  never  really  was  a  presidential  candi- 
date in  a  legal  sense,  who  was  the  first  woman  to  be  such?  Or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  has  any  woman  ever  been  an  actual  presidential 
candidate? 

The  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  says  that  Belva  Lockwood 
"was  the  first  woman  candidate  for  president  of  the  United  States" 
and  that  she  was  nominated  twice,  namely,  in  1884  and  in  1888.  Ac- 
cording to  The  Pennsylvania  Manual  Belva  Lockwood  ran  for  presi- 
dent on  the  Equal  Rights  party  ticket  in  1888. 

Who  was  Belva  Ann  Bennett  Lockwood  (1830-1917)?  Unlike 
Victoria  Woodhull  who  had  an  evil  reputation,  Mrs.  Lockwood  was  of 
the  highest  character  —  a  mother,  a  teacher,  a  lawyer,  a  lecturer,  a 
suffragist,  and  the  first  female  to  be  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

How  did  her  candidacy  differ  from  those  candidacies  of  Victoria? 
In  what  sense  did  she  become  a  legal  candidate,  who  actually  ran  for 
president,  whereas  Mrs.  Woodhull's  campaigns  were  legal  absurdities? 
The  answer,  at  least  for  1884,  can  be  found  in  an  interesting  article, 
entitled  "How  I  Ran  for  the  Presidency,"  which  Mrs.  Lockwood  wrote 
for  The  National  Magazine  for  March,  1903.  In  the  first  place,  she 
was  actually  nominated,  according  to  the  election  laws,  in  the  states  of 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Maryland,  and 
California  —  as  Victoria  was  not.  Secondly,  she  had  electors  chosen 
for  the  campaign  —  as  Victoria  never  did.  In  the  third  place,  she 
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received  legal  ballots,  as  Victoria  never  did:  379  in  New  Hampshire, 
1336  in  New  York,  374  in  Michigan,  1008  in  Illinois,  318  in  Maryland, 
734  in  California.  An  unknown  number  of  Pennsylvanians  voted  for 
her,  but  the  ballots  were  thrown  into  the  waste  basket.  In  the  fourth 
place,  Mrs.  Lockwood  received  electoral  votes,  as  Victoria  never  did; 
she  won  half  of  Oregon's  electoral  college,  and  she  claimed  the  entire 
electoral  vote  of  Indiana.  These  facts  justify  the  statement  of  the  com- 
mittee who  informed  her  of  her  nomination  that  she  was  "the  first 
woman  ever  nominated  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  a  nation." 

By  the  same  token,  her  running  mate,  Mrs.  Marietta  L.  B.  Stow, 
who  campaigned  for  the  vice  presidency,  was  the  first  woman  legally 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  republic's  second  office. 

Though  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Lockwood  was  the  first 
woman  to  stand  for  the  American  presidency  (for  the  reasons  given 
above),  a  bothersome  question  still  remains.  It  is  this:  if,  at  that  time, 
no  female  could  vote  or  hold  office  in  any  state  or  in  the  federal 
government  —  an  assertion  which  is  true  —  could  a  woman  be  presi- 
dent even  if  she  received  a  constitutional  majority  of  the  electoral  col- 
leges? The  individual  votes  she  garnered  had  to  come  from  men,  for 
no  woman's  vote  would  have  been  accepted  by  an  election  board.  But 
could  men  legally  cast  ballots  for  a  person  who  legally  could  not  hold 
office?  Mrs.  Lockwood  perceived  the  anomaly,  and  tried  to  solve  it  by 
saying:  "If  women  in  the  states  are  not  permitted  to  vote,  there  is  no 
law  against  their  being  voted  for,  and  if  elected,  filling  the  highest  of- 
fice in  the  gift  of  the  people."  This  is  as  good  an  answer  as  is  possible, 
and  yet  one  is  compelled  to  doubt  its  validity.  She  is  saying  that  even 
though  she  and  other  women  are  disfranchised,  she,  if  elected,  can 
hold  office.  By  the  same  token  could  a  person  thirty  years  old  be 
elected  to  the  presidency  when  the  Constitution  requires  thirty-five 
years?  What  would  happen  if  an  underage  man  or  woman  were 
elected  today?  Could  an  individual  who  is  ineligible  for  the  presidency 
be  president  if  the  voters  want  to  break  the  Constitution  by  voting  for 
him?  In  the  Democratic  convention  of  1968  Julian  Bond,  whose  name 
had  been  presented  to  the  convention  for  the  vice  presidency, 
withdrew  because  he  was  under  thirty-five.  In  the  early  1930's  Rush 
Holt,  aged  29,  was  elected  by  the  people  of  West  Virginia  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  was  given  an  office  and  other  perquisites  of  a 
senator,  but  had  to  wait  for  several  months  to  take  the  oath  on  his 
thirtieth  birthday.  Of  course  he  was  not  permitted  to  vote  until  he  was 
admitted. 
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In  the  spring  of  1970  Commonwealth  Court  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  ruled  "against  a  young  congressional  candidate  who 
tried  to  add  nine  months  to  his  legal  age  claiming  'my  gestation  was 
part  of  my  life.'  The  court  struck  from  the  ballot  the  name  of  John 
Dae  Check,  23,  Monongahela,  on  grounds  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quires a  congressman  to  be  25  years  old.  Dae  Check  will  be  24  years 
and  3  months  old  when  Congress  meets  in  January." 

If  Belva  Lockwood  had  received  a  constitutional  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes,  even  though  she  was  probably  not  eligible  for  the 
presidency,  the  case  would  no  doubt  have  been  thrown  into  the  courts. 
The  contest  might  even  have  led  to  revolution.11 

And  so  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  whether  any  woman  —  any 
woman  who  could  have  served  without  peradventure  of  a  doubt  —  has 
ever  been  a  candidate  for  president.  Before  1920  probably  no  woman 
could  have  entered  the  presidential  office  without  an  appeal  to  the 
courts,  or  possibly  without  an  appeal  to  arms  —  not  even  Jeannette 
Rankin  who  was  the  first  woman  elected  to  Congress  and  who 
represented  Montana  in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  1917  to 
1919.  Because  that  state  had  fully  enfranchised  its  women  in  1914, 
male  and  female  voters  both  in  Montana  and  in  other  states  which 
had  done  likewise  might  have  cast  their  ballots  for  Miss  Rankin  in 
1916  had  she  been  candidate  for  president.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  men  in  the  other  states  where  a  female  was 
still  disfranchised  could  have  voted  for  her. 

The  passage  of  the  amendment  in  1920  cleared  the  political  escut- 
cheon of  all  women  if  they  could  fulfill  qualifications  of  age,  residence, 
and  citizenship.  After  that  year  no  doubts  remained.  Now  any  woman 
who  could  get  herself  legally  nominated  for  president  could  serve  if  she 
won  a  majority  of  the  electoral  ballots. 

Has  any  woman  run  for  the  presidency  since  1920  when  all  sex 
restrictions  were  removed?  Apparently  not;  certainly  not  as  the  can- 
didate of  a  major  party.  Kane's  Facts  about  the  Presidents  names 
eleven  women  who  were  candidates  for  vice  president  from  1920 
through  1964,  all  on  minor  party  tickets;  but  lists  no  female  presiden- 
tial candidates  even  for  the  smaller  parties.  In  Pennsylvania  no  woman 
appeared  on  the  ballot  for  president  or  vice  president  in  the  election  of 


In  addition  to  the  doubt  about  her  own  eligibility,  there  was  an  additional 
question  mark  adhering  to  Mrs.  Lockwood's  candidacy.  In  the  states  where 
her  name  was  on  the  ballot,  some  of  her  electors  were  women.  Could 
disfranchised  women  legally  be  elected  to  the  college?  Also,  could  they  as 
electors  legally  vote  for  Mrs.  Lockwood  ? 
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1968.  It  is  possible  that  one  or  two  ran  in  some  of  the  other  forty-nine 
states;  however,  neither  The  League  of  "Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States  nor  The  Schlesinger  Library  on  the  History  of  Women  in 
America  has  any  knowledge  of  such  candidates. 

In  the  television  argot  of  the  present  time,  it  could  be  said  to 
women :  You've  come  a  long  way,  baby,  but  not  in  the  direction  of  the 
presidency. 
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COMIC  THEORY  AND  ANXIETY: 
A  RE-EXAMINATION  AND  A  DEFINITION 

Peter  B.  Waldegk 
Susquehanna  University 

Perhaps  we  had  better  not  investigate  this  point  too  closely, 
for  we  should  not  find  anything  very  flattering  to  ourselves. 
...  In  this  presumptuousness  we  speedily  discern  a  degree 
of  egoism  and,  behind  this  latter,  something  less  spontaneous 
and  more  bitter,  the  beginnings  of  a  curious  pessimism  which 
becomes  the  more  pronounced  as  the  laugher  more  closely 
analyses  his  laughter.1 

At  the  end  of  his  brilliant  study,  Le  Rire  (Laughter)  (1900),  Henri 
Bergson  thus  suddenly  found  his  laughter  echoing  into  a  psychological 
abyss,  and  quickly  shut  this  Pandora's  box.  But  it  was  too  late.  Shortly 
after  this  Sigmund  Freud  felt  challenged  —  and  not  without  making 
full  use  of  the  Bergsonian  concept  of  the  saving  of  thought  effort  —  to 
plumb  this  disturbing  psychological  landscape  with  the  then  still 
youthful  and  confident  theories  of  psychoanalysis.  And  from  the 
labyrinthine  genius  of  Bergson  and  Freud  our  understanding  of 
laughter  and  the  comic  has  not  yet  emancipated  itself,  despite  far- 
reaching  contemporary  revisions  of  Freud's  theories  and  extensive  ex- 
perimental research  in  psychology,  to  say  nothing  of  a  vast  machinery 
of  literary  research  ranging  from  Marxism  to  the  use  of  word  fre- 
quency studies.  Indeed,  this  very  proliferation  of  psychological  and 
literary  areas  of  investigation  into  isolated  and  mutually  exclusive  do- 
mains has  made  a  useful  clarification  of  comic  theory  an  increasingly 
difficult  —  even  a  dubious  —  undertaking.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
marshal  conclusive  empirical  evidence  for  a  new  psychological  theory 
of  the  comic.  Such  evidence  must  come  from  the  psychologists.  I 
would  like  rather  to  synthesize  (despite  Bergson's  warning)  from 
modern  developments  in  psychology  a  concept  of  anxiety.  This  will  be 
used  to  re-examine  the  arguments  of  Bergson,  Freud,  and  Ernst  Kris  in 
their  efforts  to  establish  a  general  conceptual  foundation  for  the  comic, 
and  to  review  some  recent  experimental  studies.  In  a  brief  space  we 
cannot  do  justice  to  the  theories  of  Bergson,  Freud,  and  Kris  on  their 


1  Henri  Bergson,  "Laughter,"  in  Comedy,  ed.  by  Wylie  Sypher   (Garden  City, 
N.Y.,  1956),  pp.  61-190. 
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own  terms,  but  will  restrict  our  attention  to  the  fundamental  question 
of  their  adequacy  as  general  theories  of  the  comic.  Many  insights  of 
value  and  importance  in  these  studies  must  remain  untouched  in  our 
discussion.  Secondly,  I  wish  to  propose  a  tentative  definition  of  the 
comic  and  apply  it  to  a  brief  characterization  of  the  various  comic 
modes.  Ultimately,  the  value  of  such  a  definition  can  be  realized  only 
in  the  interpretation  of  individual  works  of  art. 

I.  ANXIETY 

Arthur  Koestler's  biologically  oriented  theory  of  "integrative" 
(tragic)  and  "self-assertive"  (comic)  energies  exemplifies  two  im- 
portant facts  about  comic  theories  in  general:  many  of  them  say 
something  significant  and  relevant  about  at  least  some  aspects  of  the 
subject;  and  a  conceptually  adequate  foundation  for  a  comprehensive 
comic  theory  is  elusive.  Such  a  theory  must  account  for  the  various 
comic  modes  (parody,  wit,  farce,  etc.)  before  it  can  become  useful  as  a 
literary  tool.  Koestler  recognizes  in  self-assertive"  tendencies  the  func- 
tion of  "aggression-defense."2  This  applies  —  from  the  perspective  of 
the  present  argument  —  but  becomes  difficult  when  he  opposes  it  to 
"integration"  or  "self-transcendence."  The  latter,  which  he  associates 
with  weeping  and  the  tragic,  prematurely  narrows  the  definition  of  ag- 
gression-defense, since  integration  (for  example  in  social  conformity) 
has  an  obvious  defensive  value.  Koestler  also  does  not  apply  his 
analysis  to  the  comic  modes,  making  any  direct  literary  application  of 
his  theory  difficult  and  unlikely.  Another  perspective  is  needed  —  one 
less  divorced  from  the  gains  of  the  field  of  psychology  and  at  the  same 
time  independent  of  the  difficulties  of  Freud's  study  of  wit  still 
dominating  psychological  study  of  the  comic. 

A  broad  definition  of  anxiety  provides  a  perspective  that  promises 
a  fruitful  re-examination  of  comic  theory.  One  of  the  central  concepts 
of  modern  psychology  as  well  as  existentialist  philosophy,  anxiety  re- 
mains manifoldly  defined.  Cattell  and  Scheier  tabulated  over  300 
definitions.3  For  the  existentialist  Martin  Heidegger,  at  one  extreme, 
anxiety  results  from  "Being-in-the-World-As-Such."4  Certainly  broad 
enough,  the  philosophical  language  of  the  existentialists  is  too  isolated 
from  the  more  concrete  information  of  psychology  to  be  of  much  help 


Arthur  Koestler,  Insight  and  Outlook   (Lincoln,  Neb.,   1965). 
Eugene  E.  Levitt,  The  Psychology  of  Anxiety   (Indianapolis,   1967),  p.  55. 
Martin  Heidegger,  Being  and  Time,  trans,  by  John  MacQuarrie  and  Edward 
Robinson  (New  York  and  Evanston,  1962),  pp.  230ff. 
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for  our  purposes.  At  the  other  extreme,  Freud's  definitions  of  anxiety 
were  based  somewhat  too  narrowly  on  an  essentially  internal  psychic 
system  (since  broadened  by  Neo-Freudians  to  incorporate  the  social 
environment) .  As  a  result  of  his  observations  of  sexually  inhibited  pa- 
tients Freud  first  viewed  anxiety  as  repressed,  converted  libido.5  Later 
he  approached  anxiety  from  the  broader  perspective  of  defense 
mechanisms  (Hemmung,  Symptom  und  Angst,  1926).  Here,  resisting 
the  obvious  analogies  to  animals  and  avoiding  a  general  biological  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  he  focused  on  separation  as  the  central  cause  of 
anxiety  in  various  stages  of  human  development  ■ —  separation  from 
the  womb,  from  the  presence  of  the  mother  in  infancy,  from  the  penis 
(castration  anxiety),  "social  anxiety  of  conscience  as  a  derivative  of 
castration  anxiety,"  and  finally  "fear  of  death  (or  fear  for  life),  which 
is  a  fear  of  the  superego  projected  on  the  powers  of  destiny."6  Crucial 
to  this  view  is  the  fact  that  anxiety  appears  not  as  a  biological  energy 
in  its  own  right,  as  do  sexual  drives,  but  as  a  secondary  process 
resulting  from  early  experiences.  In  developing  this  argument  Freud 
discussed  among  other  things  two  especially  important  ideas:  the  func- 
tion of  anxiety  as  a  preparation  for  danger,  and  its  role  as  a  counter- 
cathexis  (Gegenbesetzung)  to  dangerous  external  or  internal  stimuli 
(p.  121).  But  he  appears  to  have  felt  that  these  points,  with  their 
broad  biological  and  environmental  implications,  complicated  and 
disrupted  his  internal  model  of  the  psyche,  in  which  external  events 
are  treated  as  internal  sensory  impressions  (p.  138).  Thus  he  left  these 
concepts  in  the  background,  focusing  instead  on  anxiety  as  a  signal  of 
the  ego  to  warn  the  organism  or  psyche  of  danger  (particularly  threats 
posed  by  the  id)  (p.  138).  The  signal  concept  implies,  in  empirical 
terms,  a  secondary  and  rather  abstract  mental  process,  a  mere  pilot 
light  to  activate  a  psychic  mechanism  still  built  on  the  single  pillar  of 
Freud's  sexual  model  of  the  psyche. 

The  main  thrust  of  contemporary  Freudian  or  Neo-Freudian 
thinking  has  been  to  develop  a  view  of  the  ego-functions  (where 
anxiety  plays  a  central  role)  as  autonomous  from  libido.  In  discuss- 
ing the  historical  development  of  ego  psychology  David  Rappaport 
examines  among  other  things  the  question  of  the  source  of  energy 
for  this  autonomous  anxiety  function.  He  still  views  anxiety,  however, 


Sigmund  Freud,  Inhibitions,  Symptoms  and  Anxiety,  in  The  Standard  Edition 
of  the   Complete  Psychological    Works  of  Sigmund  Freud,  trans,   by   James 
Strachey  (London,  1959),  Vol.  XX  (1925-1926),  78. 
Ibid.,  p.  140. 
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as  id  energy  that  has  "come  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  ego,"  including 
"sublimations,  neutralisation  of  aggressive  energies,"  and,  according 
to  H.  Hartmann,  "other  neutralized  energy,"  without  specifying  what 
this  might  be.7  While  proceeding  from  Freud's  sexually  based  psychic 
model  and  still  using  his  terminology  of  the  signal  concept,  Rappa- 
port  and  others  have  agreed  that  the  ego  at  least  functions  autono- 
mously. This  development  brings  the  revision  of  Freud's  followers 
closer  to  the  positions  of  physiologists  and  their  counterparts  in  psy- 
chology on  this  issue.  For  the  physiologically  oriented  psychologists, 
biological  and  environmental  perspectives  implicitly  acknowledged 
in  the  social  orientation  of  the  Neo-Freudians  suggest  not  only  a  func- 
tional autonomy  of  anxiety,  but  an  independent  fundamental  energy 
given  with  life  itself.  Grinker  and  Robbins  speak  in  biological  terms 
of  anxiety  as  a 

.  .  .  direct  derivative  of  protoplasmic  irritability  and  animal 
vigilance.  .  .  .  Irritability  is  the  property  of  all  protoplasm,  but 
the  capacity  of  the  organism  to  project  itself  into  the  future  is 
only  acquired  late  in  the  phylogenetic  series  and  hence  is  found 
only  in  the  more  highly  evolved  animals.  Anxiety  in  the  human 
being  is  a  capacity  which  accompanies  delayed  action,  self- 
awareness,  and  choice  among  several  of  appropriate  future 
responses.8 

Leo  Rangell  associates  this  view  with  Brunswick's  division  of  the  in- 
stincts into  the 

...  (a)  erotic  or  vital  libidinal  instincts,  related  to  the  para- 
sympathetic nervous  system;  and  (b)  defensive-aggressive  instincts, 
related  to  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  Under  the  latter, 
anxiety  and  defense  are  considered  as  much  instinctual  as  rage 
or  aggression,  both  serving  the  same  function,  i.e.,  protective.9 

Both  these  views  and  developments  in  Freudian  psychology  point  to  a 
concept  of  anxiety  as  a  broad  spectrum  of  defensive  energy.  At  one  end 
is  the  mere  maintenance  of  metabolic  processes  involving  the  same 
physiological  mechanisms  (such  as  the  heartbeat)  that  play  a  role  in 
more  intense  states  of  anxiety.  At  the  other  end  are  states  of  extreme 
panic  and  trauma.  Between  these  two  extremes  ranges  a  variety  of 
levels  of  anxiety,  such  as  the  alertness  to  perform  perfunctory  tasks  of 


7  David  Rappaport,  The  Collected  Papers  of  David  Rapaport,  ed.  by  Merton 
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self-preservation  (for  example:  looking  both  ways  before  crossing  the 
street  or,  on  a  social  level,  remembering  to  introduce  an  important 
guest  at  a  party ) . 

The  self  that  is  protected  by  all  this  is  not  only  the  physical 
organism,  but  the  self-concept  as  defined  according  to  a  variety  of 
social  roles.  Two  levels  of  self  may  even  conflict,  as  in,  say,  a  patriot's 
preference  to  die  rather  than  compromise  his  patriot-self.  On  all  levels 
anxiety-related  behavior  falls  into  the  two  basic  categories  of  action  vs. 
restraint,  from  the  alternating  paralysis  and  violent,  uncontrolled 
motor  behavior  of  people  in  extreme  panic  to  ordinary  social  behavior 
requiring  the  performance  of  certain  actions  and  the  restraint  or  in- 
hibition of  others.  Motor  behavior  may  be  subdivided  further  into 
Cannon's  "fight-flight"  alternatives.10  For  purposes  of  literature  it  is 
important  that  this  spectrum  be  viewed  as  a  unity.  The  reduction  of 
anxiety  on  an  intense  problem  level  reduces  anxiety  on  a  lower  level  as 
well,  or,  as  Joyce  Cary's  Gully  Jimson  puts  it:  "There's  nothing  like  a 
good  smash  for  getting  rid  of  small  worries.  .  .  ."n  This  definition  of 
anxiety  permits  the  inclusion  of  many  specific  contributions  of 
psychology  important  to  literature,  such  as  guilt  feelings  as  a  form  of 
anxiety.  Equally  as  important,  it  recognizes  the  essential  unity  and  in- 
teraction of  different  levels,  suggesting  how  the  treatment  of  traumatic 
literary  events  may  vicariously  reduce  anxiety  in  the  spectator  or 
reader  on  a  level  less  intense  than  has  usually  been  recognized  as  anx- 
iety. 

An  anxiety  problem  of  great  significance  in  the  comic  is  the  need 
for  self-esteem  or  superiority.  This  need  accounts  for  a  wide  range  of 
conformist  behavior  as  well  as  for  efforts  to  surpass  others  (for  ex- 
ample in  one's  profession).  Both  conformity  and  the  striving  for 
superiority  protect  the  individual  from  social  criticism  and  hence  from 
attacks  on  his  social  self-concept. 

II.  COMIC  THEORY 

Superiority  theories  comprise  one  of  the  two  main  traditions  of 
comic  theory  prior  to  Bergson  and  Freud.  Plato  and  Aristotle  implied 
superiority  when  they  noted  that  we  laugh  at  others'  infirmities.12 
Thomas  Hobbes  developed  this  theory  in  its  classic  formulation,  where 
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the  inferiority  of  others  or  the  superiority  of  ourselves  is  seen  to  make 
us  laugh.13  The  other  main  tradition  of  comic  theory  suggests  a  sudden 
reduction  of  energy  or  nervous  tension,  incongruity,  an  expectation 
suddenly  reduced  to  nothing  (Kant),  etc.  From  the  present  perspective 
both  traditions  suggest  anxiety  reduction,  one  emphasizing  social 
causes,  the  other  the  physiological  process  of  anxiety  reduction  in 
laughter.  In  addition,  a  number  of  writers  have  touched  on  questions 
of  the  sudden  reduction  or  disappearance  of  danger  or  fear.14  By  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  Theodor  Lipps  had  extended  the  con- 
cept of  release  of  nervous  tension  to  include  the  idea  of  preparation 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  fundamental  to  anxiety.15  At  this  point  the 
development  of  a  simple  anxiety  reduction  theory  was  interrupted  by 
the  works  of  Bergson  and  Freud. 

a.  Henri  Bergson 

Laughter  must  be  something  of  this  kind,  a  sort  of  social  gesture. 
By  the  fear  which  it  inspires,  it  restrains  eccentricity,  keeps  con- 
stantly awake  and  in  mutual  contact  certain  activities  of  a  sec- 
ondary order  which  might  retire  into  their  shell  and  go  to  sleep, 
and  in  short,  softens  down  whatever  the  surface  of  the  social  body 
may  retain  of  mechanical  inelasticity  (Laughter,  p.  73). 

A  palpable  social  atmosphere  envelops  the  banana-peel  victim  of 
Bergson's  famous  "the  mechanical  encrusted  upon  the  living"  (p.  84). 
Bergson  sees  this  "mechanical  inelasticity"  manifested  in  all  forms  of 
the  comic  as  that  which  society  desires  to  correct.  His  analysis  of 
mechanical  behavior  results  in  three  categories:  repetition,  inversion, 
and  reciprocal  interference  of  series.  For  repetition  he  cites  among 
other  examples  the  re-occurrence  of  certain  scenes  in  Moliere's 
Amphitryon  (with  different  characters).  Inversion  occurs  whenever 
usual  relationships  are  turned  upside-down.  His  examples  include  a 
prisoner  at  the  bar  lecturing  a  magistrate.  The  reciprocal  interference 
of  series  involves  the  interaction  of  two  different  dramatic  structures, 
whereby  confusion  results  (hence  interference  in  the  sense  of  optics) . 
An  example  of  this  is  the  meeting  of  two  Amphitryons,  the  real, 
human   Amphitryon   and   Jupiter  in   disguise  —   both   figures    living 

3  Thomas  Hobbes,  Leviathan,  in  Opera  Latina  (Darmstadt,  1966),  III,  46ff. 

14  See  particularly  David  Hartley,  Observations  on  Man  (1749),  (Gainesville, 
Florida,  1966),  p.  437;  William  Hazlitt,  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers  (1809),  in  The  World's  Classics,  Vol.  CXXIV  (London  and  New 
York,  [1951]),  p.  2. 
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logically  in  their  respective  worlds,  but  causing  great  confusion  where 
their  paths  cross.  A  more  immediate  example  of  the  mechanical  en- 
crusted upon  the  living  is  a  garment,  which,  according  to  Bergson,  is 
often  comic  (p.  85) . 

The  factor  of  suddenness,  which  has  played  an  important  role  in 
previous  theories,  appears  to  Bergson  to  be  relevant  as  a  means  of 
bringing  the  latent  comic  possibilities  of  a  given  situation  to  our  at- 
tention. Many  things  are  comic  "de  jure  without  being  comic  de  facto, 
the  continuity  of  custom  having  deadened  within  them  the  comic 
quality"  (p.  85f ) .  He  accounts  for  moralist  theories  with  the  argument 
that  vices  are  rigidities  of  character,  and  hence  the  mechanical.  The 
device  of  "transposing  the  natural  expression  of  an  idea  into  another 
key"  (p.  140)  accounts  for  such  devices  as  parody,  in  which  a  solemn 
subject  is  treated  familiarly.  The  transposition  between  the  real  and 
the  ideal  results  in  irony,  if  one  pretends  that  that  which  ought  to  be 
done  is  in  fact  being  done,  or  in  humor,  if  the  opposite  is  the  case  (p. 
143). 

In  the  last  of  his  three  chapters  Bergson  realizes  a  number  of  new 
psychological  implications  of  the  comic  that  change  the  accents  for  his 
theory.  Here  he  sees  wit  as  a  "play  of  ideas"  similar  to  that  of  dreams, 
"affording  us  relief  from  intellectual  effort"  (p.  181f).  (Shortly  after- 
wards, Freud  used  a  strikingly  similar  concept  in  his  theory  of  wit.) 
Other  aspects  of  Bergson' s  final  chapter  shift  the  foundation  of  his 
theory  even  more  noticeably,  if  inadvertently.  In  discussing  Bergson's 
theory  Edmund  Bergler  cites  a  situation  he  regards  as  sufficient  to 
refute  the  concept  of  the  mechanical  encrusted  upon  the  living  as  the 
essence  of  the  comic : 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  Saint  Just,  Robespierre's  henchman, 
used  gestures  resembling  the  falling  knife  of  the  guillotine  in 
delivering  speeches  denouncing  Robespierre's  political  adversaries 
to  the  Convention  of  the  French  Revolution.  Such  denunciations 
were  automatic  sentence  of  execution  though  the  detour  of  trial 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  was  taken.  One  cannot  deny  that 
the  element  of  monotonous-repetitive  mechanization  was  present; 
whether  even  foreign  and  therefore  detached  spectators  could 
have  found  this  "mechanical"  gesture  comical  is  extremely 
doubtful.16 

Bergler's  reference  to  detached  spectators  is  intended  to  cover  a  critical 
stipulation  Bergson  makes  in  his  last  chapter  (p.  150f.),  namely  that 


Edmund  Bergler,  Laughter  and  the  Sense  of  Humor   (New  York,   1956),  p. 
197. 
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laughter  is  not  compatible  with  "emotion"  (whether  fear,  pity,  anger, 
etc.,  he  does  not  say) .  But  Bergson  would  object  that  even  a  foreigner 
could  not  be  detached  in  this  situation.  Only  a  spectator  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  significance  of  St.  Just's  gesture  and  could  not  un- 
derstand French  would  be  truly  detached,  and  might  be  expected  to 
find  the  motion  comical.  It  is  this  detachment,  and  not  the  mechanical 
quality  of  behavior,  that  must  play  the  decisive  role  in  Bergson's 
theory.  It  must  function  as  an  escape  clause  for  all  sorts  of  uncomical 
examples  of  the  mechanical,  and  therefore  bears  a  more  fundamental 
relationship  to  the  comic  than  does  Bergson's  central  concept.  Bergson 
himself  notes  that  this  absence  of  feeling  is  "the  sole  condition  really 
necessary,  though  assuredly  it  is  not  sufficient"  (p.  151)  for  the  comic. 
The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  new  con- 
siderations jeopardize  his  theory.  It  is  all  too  simple  to  "correct"  one 
theory  with  the  assumptions  of  another.  Nevertheless  it  is  striking  that 
Bergson's  examples  of  the  mechanical  involve  the  spectator's  or 
reader's  superiority,  since  the  laughably  mechanical  in  humans  is  in- 
variably the  inferior  as  well.  Many  of  Bergson's  remarks  throughout 
his  discussion  suggest  or  imply  superiority  or  some  other  aspect  of  anx- 
iety reduction.  The  absence  of  emotion,  if  interpreted  as  the  absence  of 
identification  with  the  ridiculed  person,  is  a  prerequisite  to  feeling 
superior  to  him.  In  his  example  of  ridiculous  persons  resembling 
marionettes,  Bergson  says  that  "in  the  end  we  get  hold  of  some  of  the 
strings  of  the  marionette,  .  .  .  and  actually  work  them  ourselves;  this  it 
is  that  explains  part  of  the  pleasure  we  feel"  (p.  71) .  Such  control  over 
an  object  can  be  viewed  as  a  form  of  superiority.  The  entire  social 
framework  of  Bergson's  theory  is  itself  a  particularly  striking  case  of 
making  the  laugher  into  the  social  aggressor,  and  this  aggression  cer- 
tainly does  not  express  any  feeling  of  social  duty,  but  rather  protects 
the  laugher  and  betrays  his  need  to  protect  himself.  This  fact  becomes 
apparent  to  Bergson  at  the  end  of  his  treatise,  as  we  noted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  discussion.  Other  aspects  of  anxiety  or  anxiety  reduc- 
tion fit  comfortably  into  the  context  of  his  discussion:  "[The  comic] 
comes  into  being  just  when  society  and  the  individual,  freed  from  the 
worry  of  self-preservation,  begin  to  regard  themselves  as  works  of  art" 
(p.  73).  The  mechanical  is  not  simply  the  mechanical,  but  "mere 
automatism.  It  would  fain  immobilise  the  intelligently  varied 
movements  of  the  body  in  stupidly  contracted  grooves  .  .  ."  (italics 
mine)    (p.   78).  This  value  context  makes  evident  the  inferiority  of 
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mechanical  attributes  of  humans,  and  conversely  the  superiority  of  the 
laugher. 

In  this  fascinating  treatise  Bergson  appears  to  have  struggled  to 
maintain  as  a  basis  for  the  comic  a  concept  of  the  mechanical  which 
ultimately  had  to  develop  —  in  his  own  argument  —  into  a  clever  and 
colorful  variety  of  the  superiority,  or  anxiety  reduction  theory. 


b.  Sigmund  Freud 

Freud's  Der  Witz  und  seine  Beziehung  zum  Unbewussten  {Jokes 
and  Their  Relation  to  the  Unconscious)  (1905)17  has,  since  its  appear- 
ance, served  as  the  basis  for  most  psychological  studies  of  the  comic, 
and  has  remained  the  most  extensive  and  complicated  study  of  the 
subject.  Freud  attacked  the  problem  at  the  point  most  accessible  to 
one  who  has  insights  into  dream  symbolism:  wit.  The  German  Witz 
has  been  translated  both  as  "joke"  and  as  "wit"  and  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween the  two.  Although  the  latter  term  suggests  a  more  sophisticated 
and  refined  use  of  language  than  does  the  German  Witz,  Freud's  treat- 
ment of  this  word  makes  evident  that  he  is  interested  in  the  same 
techniques  (condensation,  substitution,  etc.)  that  characterize  the 
narrower  English  concept  as  well.  After  a  lengthy  analysis  of  these 
techniques  he  concludes  that  they  share  a  tendency  to  economize 
psychic  energy.  Noting  that  "not  every  economy  of  expression,  not 
every  abbreviation,  is  on  that  account  a  joke  as  well,"  he  adds  that 
the  rediscovery  of  the  familiar  is  an  essential  factor  (p.  44). 

Following  this  introductory  analysis  of  techniques  he  begins  to 
structure  his  material  by  distinguishing  between  tendentious  and  non- 
tendentious  wit.  Tendentious  wit  is  either  hostile  (aggression,  satire, 
defense)  or  obscene  as  sexual  exhibition,  including  the  excrementi- 
tious  as  an  infantile  form  of  sexuality.  Later  he  adds  as  tendentious 
forms  "cynical"  and  "skeptical"  wit.  The  selection  of  tendentious  wit 
as  his  primary  point  of  departure  —  and  consequently  as  a  central 
characteristic  of  wit —  sets  crucially  the  course  of  his  argument.  Also 
the  division  of  tendencies  primarily  into  the  hostile  and  the  obscene 
commits  his  argument  to  the  emphasis  on  drives  characteristic  of 
psychoanalysis,  particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  the  movement.  But 
hostile  wit,  which  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  contempo- 
rary experiments,  can  easily  be  included  in  an  anxiety  theory  if  one 
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treats  hostility  not  as  a  drive  but  as  a  form  of  defense.  Freud  refers 
rather  loosely  to  "aggressiveness,  satire,  defence"  (p.  97). 

Wit  with  sexual  content,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  another 
matter.  Freud  uses  the  example  of  a  waitress  in  a  restaurant  made  the 
butt  of  obscene  jokes  by  a  party  of  males.  According  to  him,  the  use 
of  wit  allows  the  joker  to  express  or  exhibit  his  sexual  desires  in  an 
indirect  manner  bypassing  his  normal  inhibitions.  It  appears  to  be  the 
sexual  (or  hostile)  instinctual  gratification  itself  that  constitutes  the 
pleasure  of  laughter  (p.  101).  This  conclusion,  while  obvious  from 
his  point  of  view,  creates  immediate  difficulties.  Certainly  not  all  sex- 
ual gratification  results  in  laughter — he  stipulates  that  this  wit-pleasure 
is  only  realized  when  the  witticism  overcomes  an  inhibition  (p.  118). 
Yet  if  one  imagines  the  waitress  as  callously  accepting  the  obscenity, 
one  would  have  to  expect  increased  laughter,  while  it  is  clear  that  this 
reaction  would  reduce  or  eliminate  the  mirth.  It  would  seem 
rather  to  be  in  this  case  the  embarrassment  of  the  waitress  that  is 
the  key  element  in  producing  laughter.  Freud  recognizes  the  role  of 
embarrassment  here,  but  sees  it  not  as  placing  the  wit-maker  in  a 
position  of  superiority,  but  as  expressing  shame  and  thus  a  positive 
response  to  the  obscene  wit.  This  does  not  really  solve  the  problem, 
however,  since  an  open  or  callous  acceptance  of  the  wit  would  also  be 
a  positive  response,  while  deflating  the  laughter. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  the  internal  inhibition  that  appears 
necessary  to  raise  mere  smut  to  the  level  of  wit,  Freud  states  that  the 
pleasure  of  wit  results  from  the  fact  that  the  energy  used  to  inhibit 
the  sexual  desire  has  been  made  unnecessary  through  the  wit- 
technique,  hence  becoming  superfluous  for  the  moment,  and  is  dis- 
charged in  laughter.  This  view  suggests  a  specific  form  of  anxiety 
reduction,  but  would  appear  to  be  distinct  from  the  pleasure  ob- 
tained by  the  gratification  of  a  sexual  desire.  This  difficulty  is  only 
partially  —  and  only  implicitly  —  attacked  by  the  concept  of  technical 
wit-pleasure  as  a  kind  of  fore-pleasure  subordinated  to  the  goal  of  the 
instinctual  pleasure  which  follows.  This  construct  appears  actually  as 
a  means  of  transition  for  Freud,  sandwiched  between  his  initial  con- 
cept of  instinctual  gratification  and  a  final  position  in  which  only 
the  reduction  of  inhibition  remains  in  his  formulation. 

Proceeding  to  the  problem  of  harmless  or  non-tendentious  wit, 
he  decides  that  the  technique  is  itself  pleasurable,  and  attempts  to 
reconcile  this  source  of  pleasure  with  that  of  the  tendency.  Harmless 
wit,  as  he  sees  it,  produces  a  saving  in  the  normal  expenditure  of 
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conscious  thought.  By  combining  distant  thoughts  effortlessly,  harm- 
less wit  saves  us  the  thought  work  necessary  to  reach  or  realize  their 
logical  relationship.  This  requires  that  all  wit  have  in  fact  some 
logical  significance  —  difficulty  Freud  approaches  with  an  analysis  of 
absurd  wit.  He  concludes  that  even  absurd  wit  contains  some  indirect 
truth  or  expresses  directly  or  indirectly  an  attitude  that  can  be  analyzed 
as  appropriate  or  truthful.  After  thus  reducing  absurd  wit  to  harmless 
wit  with  truth  value,  he  proceeds  to  reduce  the  latter  to  tendency  wit : 

A  joke  is  now  seen  to  be  a  psychical  factor  possessed  of  power: 
its  weight,  thrown  into  one  scale  or  the  other,  can  be  decisive. 
The  major  purposes  and  instincts  of  mental  life  employ  it  for 
their  own  ends.  The  originally  non-tendentious  joke,  which  began 
as  play,  is  secondarily  brought  into  relation  with  purposes  from 
which  nothing  that  takes  form  in  the  mind  can  ultimately  keep 
away.   (p.  133) 

Thus  all  wit  ultimately  serves  the  same  needs  as  dream  symbolism  or 
any  other  mental  activity  associated  ultimately  with  unconscious 
motives.  Having  tied  his  thread  to  the  concept  of  instinctual  gratifica- 
tion, Freud  has  worked  his  way  through  the  maze  of  types  of 
witticisms,  finally  emerging  again  into  the  familiar  world  of  psycho- 
analysis. But  in  doing  so  he  has  left  unclear  the  distinction  between 
instinctual  pleasures  and  the  pleasure  associated  specifically  with 
laughter.  One  reason  for  his  failure  to  make  a  clear  distinction  may  be 
his  desire  to  cling  to  a  physiologically  simple  model  of  the  psyche  in 
which  all  pleasure  is  essentially  the  same. 

Extending  his  conclusions  about  wit  Freud  now  enlarges  his  argu- 
ment to  include  the  entire  realm  of  the  comic.  This  results  in  a 
tripartite  theory  of  Witz,  Komik,  and  Humor  (the  last  two  being 
much  narrower  in  meaning  than  their  English  equivalents)  : 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  our  task,  having  reduced  the  mechanism 
of  humorous  pleasure  to  a  formula  analogous  to  those  for  comic 
pleasure  and  for  jokes.  The  pleasure  in  jokes  has  seemed  to  us 
to  arise  from  an  economy  in  expenditure  upon  inhibition,  the 
pleasure  in  the  comic  from  an  economy  in  expenditure  upon 
ideation  (upon  cathexis)  and  the  pleasure  in  humour  from  an 
economy  in  expenditure  upon  feeling.  In  all  three  modes  of 
working  of  our  mental  apparatus  the  pleasure  is  derived  from  an 
economy,   (p.  235f.) 

He  finally  suggests  that  this  pleasure,  this  striven-for  "euphoria,"  "is 
nothing  other  than  the  mood  of  a  period  of  life  in  which  we  were 
accustomed  to  deal  with  our  psychic  work  in  general  with  a  small 
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expenditure  of  energy  —  the  mood  of  our  childhood,  when  we  were 
ignorant  of  the  comic,  when  we  were  incapable  of  jokes  and  when 
we  had  no  need  of  humour  to  make  us  feel  happy  in  our  life"  (p  236) . 
On  the  way  to  this  tidy  tripartite  concept  based  on  psychic 
economy  Freud  has  come  to  grips  with  a  number  of  traditional  con- 
cepts, above  all  superiority.  While  he  rejects  —  indeed,  vehemently  — 
the  superiority  theory,  which  among  traditional  concepts  is  particularly 
suggestive  of  anxiety  reduction,  most  of  his  examples  of  wit  nevertheless 
suggest  situations  of  superiority  or  inferiority.  More  fundamentally,  he 
expressly  relates  superiority  to  his  category  of  the  Komik,  but  only 
indirectly  as  a  result  of  our  comparison  of  ourselves  with  the  excessive 
expenditures  of  another: 

Thus  a  uniform  explanation  is  provided  for  the  fact  that  a  person 
appears  comic  to  us  if,  in  comparison  with  ourselves,  he  makes 
too  great  an  expenditure  on  his  bodily  functions  and  too  little  on 
his  mental  ones;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  both  these  cases 
our  laughter  expresses  a  pleasurable  sense  of  the  superiority  which 
we  feel  in  relation  to  him.   (p.  195) 

But  since  we  have  learned  to  "disregard"  this  comparison  to  the  other 
person  and  to  derive  a  comparison  "from  the  one  side  only,"  the 
superiority  concept  is  seen  to  bear  "no  essential  relationship  to  comic 
pleasure"  (p.  196).  Freud  also  argues  that  the  feeling  of  superiority 
"does  not  arise  in  the  other  person  if  he  knows  that  one  has  only 
been  pretending;  and  this  affords  fresh  evidence  of  the  fundamental 
independence  of  the  comic  from  the  feeling  of  superiority"  (p.  199). 
Both  of  these  objections  are  apt,  but  serve  only  to  refute  the  idea 
that  superiority  covers  all  cases  of  the  comic.  Freud  sees  underlying 
this  factor  a  difference  of  psychic  expenditure  —  an  idea  at  least 
not  incompatible  with  anxiety  reduction.  He  also  observes  that  a 
general  condition  of  readiness  to  laugh  is  essential.  Two  of  the  con- 
ditions he  lists  as  favorable  to  laughter  are  a  "generally  cheerful 
mood"  and  the  intention  to  see  things  in  a  comic  light  (p.  218) .  If  one 
is  willing  to  equate  the  first  to  a  relative  absence  of  anxiety,  then 
this  remark  represents  a  significant  aspect  of  an  anxiety  theory  of  the 
comic.  The  second  condition  suggests  the  active  role  of  the  will  or 
ego  of  the  individual  —  an  anxiety  function  in  treating  matters  as 
comical. 

In  general,  Freud's  unifying  concept  of  a  saving  of  expenditure 
is  very  close  to  anxiety  reduction  in  the  present  terms,  since  defensive 
energy  suddenly  made  unnecessary  is  "saved"  just  as  in  Freud's  theory. 
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But  in  more  specific  terms  as  well,  each  of  the  three  areas  of  the 
comic  in  Freud's  analysis  suggests  anxiety  reduction.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  saving  of  inhibition  (as  defense)  in  the  mechanism  of 
wit  and  the  close  association  of  the  superiority  concept  with  his  cate- 
gory of  Komik.  The  third  area,  Humor,  results  from  a  saving  in 
affect  or  feeling.  But  Freud  refers  specifically  to  "distressing"  affects 
(p.  228),  and  cites  an  example  of  "Gallows  Humor"  in  which  the 
pertinent  affect  is  clearly  fear,  the  saving  of  which  is  anxiety  reduc- 
tion: 

A  rogue  who  was  being  led  out  to  execution  on  a  Monday  re- 
marked:  "Well,  this  week's  beginning  nicely."   (p.  229) 

Freud  points  out  that  the  rogue  is  disregarding  what  distinguishes  this 
week  from  others,  namely  his  death.  Freud  himself  interprets  Humor 
as  a  "defensive  process" : 

Defensive  processes  are  the  psychical  correlative  of  the  flight 
reflex  and  perform  the  task  of  preventing  the  generation  of  un- 
pleasure  from  internal  sources.  .  .  .  Humour  can  be  regarded  as 
the  highest  of  these  defensive  processes,   (p.  233) 

It  is  surprising  that  such  a  close  relationship  to  anxiety  as  defense 
should  manifest  itself  so  inevitably  even  in  a  theory  that  approaches 
the  subject  of  the  comic  from  an  initial  concept  of  sexual  and  hostile 
drive  gratification. 

Freud  was  not  content  to  stop  at  this  point,  but  continued  his 
analysis  of  the  comic  some  twenty  years  later  in  a  short  treatise  en- 
titled "Der  Humor"  (1927),  where  he  focused  upon  the  same  example 
of  "Gallows  Humor"  discussed  in  the  earlier  work.  Whereas  his  original 
concept  of  Humor  concerned  the  defense  against  unpleasure  from 
internal  sources,  Freud  now  relates  this  area  of  the  comic  directly  to 
external  reality: 

Like  jokes  and  the  comic,  humour  has  something  liberating  about 
it;  but  it  also  has  something  of  grandeur  and  elevation,  which  is 
lacking  in  the  other  two  ways  of  obtaining  pleasure  from  intellec- 
tual activity.  The  grandeur  in  it  clearly  lies  in  the  triumph  of 
narcissism,  the  victorious  assertion  of  the  ego's  invulnerability.  The 
ego  refuses  to  be  distressed  by  the  provocations  of  reality,  to  let 
itself  be  compelled  to  suffer.  It  insists  that  it  cannot  be  affected 
by  the  traumas  of  the  external  world.18 
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He  adds  that  it  is  not  enough  for  the  criminal  not  to  be  bothered  by 
the  "traumas  of  the  external  world";  he  must  actively  derive  pleasure 
from  them: 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  criminal  who  was  being  led  to  execution 
on  Monday  had  said:  "It  doesn't  worry  me.  What  does  it  matter, 
after  all,  if  a  fellow  like  me  is  hanged?  The  world  won't  come  to 
an  end  because  of  it."  We  should  have  to  admit  that  such  a 
speech  does  in  fact  display  the  same  magnificent  superiority  over 
the  real  situation.  It  is  wise  and  true;  but  it  does  not  betray  a 
trace  of  humour,  (p.  162f.) 

Seeing  this  attitude  as  essentially  a  rejection  of  the  claims  of  reality 
and  the  "putting  through  of  the  pleasure  principle,"  something 
close  to  "regressive  or  reactionary  processes,"  Freud  concludes  that 
the  attitude  of  the  humorist  is  that  of  an  adult  smiling  at  the  "triviality 
of  interests  and  sufferings"  of  the  child.  This  adult-child  relationship 
points  to  a  similar  relationship  within  the  psyche  already  present  in 
Freud's  metapsychology,  namely  the  parental  role  of  the  superego  in 
relation  to  the  ego: 

Genetically  the  super-ego  is  the  heir  to  the  parental  agency.  It 
often  keeps  the  ego  in  strict  dependence  and  still  really  treats  it 
as  the  parents,  or  the  father,  once  treated  the  child,  in  its  early 
years,  (p.   164) 

The  mechanism  of  Humor  thus  "displaces  large  amounts  of  cathexis" 
from  the  ego  to  the  superego,  thereby  making  the  problems  of  the 
ego  appear  small  as  a  result  of  its  energy  impoverishment.  Whereas 
wit  in  the  service  of  a  tendency  represented  the  "contribution  made 
to  the  comic  by  the  unconscious,"  "humour  would  be  the  contribution 
made  to  the  comic  through  the  agency  of  the  super-ego"  (p.  165). 
Aware  that  this  pleasure-giving  function  of  the  superego  is  not  in 
accord  with  its  traditional  harshness,  Freud  emphasizes  not  the 
pleasure,  but  the  intention  of  the  superego  to  see  the  world  as  a 
game  for  children.  He  commences  his  final  remarks  with  a  note  of 
doubt : 

If  it  is  really  the  super-ego  which,  in  humour,  speaks  such  kindly 
words  of  comfort  to  the  intimidated  ego,  this  will  teach  us  that 
we  have  still  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  the  nature  of  the  super- 
ego, (p.  166) 

Edmund  Bergler,  whose  own  theory  of  the  comic  is  based  on  his 
extensive  study  of  the  superego,  rejects  Freud's  superego  theory  of 
Humor,  insisting  that  the  superego  invariably  treats  the  ego  cruelly, 
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even  unreasonably  so.19  This  results  from  an  ego  ideal  stemming  from 
earliest  childhood,  when  the  individual  first  feels  totally  omnipotent, 
then  is  forced  through  a  process  of  socialization  in  which  he  inevitably 
has  to  give  up  ever  more  of  his  power,  falling  ever  farther  below  the 
expectations  of  the  superego.  Whereas  Bergler  sees  nothing  of  value 
in  Freud's  treatise  on  Humor,  and  one  must  agree  that  there  appears 
to  be  nothing  directly  parental  about  the  attitude  of  the  rogue  in 
Freud's  example,  one  crucially  important  idea  does  emerge  from 
his  discussion,  namely  that  the  seat  (or  "cathexis,"  in  Freudian 
terms)  of  the  self  has  been  displaced  from  a  level  subject  to  threat 
to  a  level  farther  removed  from  the  threat.  Freud  is  discussing  here 
what  Ernst  Kris  prefers  to  call  self-irony,  one  of  the  basic  comic 
modes,  as  we  will  treat  it  further  below. 

c.  Ernst  Kris 

Ernst  Kris  first  presented  his  views  on  the  comic  in  papers 
written  from  1934  to  1938,  and  included  them  with  minor  additions 
and  changes  in  his  volume  Psychoanalytic  Explorations  in  Art 
(1952).20  Like  Freud,  Kris  selects  a  specific  area  of  the  comic  as  a 
point  of  attack  —  namely  caricature  —  and  progresses  to  a  conclu- 
sion in  which  anxiety  plays  a  major,  if  highly  problematical,  role.  He 
summarizes  his  Freudian  point  of  departure: 

.  .  .  our  point  of  departure:  the  saving  in  mental  energy  which 
accompanies  caricature  (of  a  tendentious  kind)  is  evidently  to  be 
regarded  as  a  saving  in  expenditure  on  suppression,  or  as  one 
resulting  from  a  liberation  of  aggression.  .  .  .  Some  measure  of 
the  effect  produced  by  the  comic  (in  its  limited  sense)  is  present 
as  an  element  in  all  caricature,  and  the  effect  is  determined  in 
part  by  the  pleasurable  saving  in  expenditure  on  thought  resulting 
from  a  comparison.  We  shall  later  have  to  refer  to  the  interrela- 
tions of  these  two  sources  of  pleasure,  (p.  175) 

Underneath  Freud's  concept  of  saving  in  expenditure  Kris  posits  a 
new  foundation:  "regression  in  the  service  of  the  ego"  (p.  177),  a 
process  he  regards  as  central  to  art  in  general.  From  this  perspective 
the  social  character  of  the  comic  comes  as  a  "legacy"  from  the  child's 
"urge  to  communicate"  (p.  181f.).  The  comic  as  a  whole  is  closely 
associated  with  the  striving  for  mastery  in  children's  play  (182f.).  Yet 
this  does  not  appear  as  mastery  over  sources  of  anxiety  in  general,  but 
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over  sexual  and  aggressive  instincts,  at  least  in  the  adult  derivative  of 
this  function  (p.  183).  This  allows  the  concept  of  mastery  to  subsume 
that  of  instinct  gratification: 

The  instinctual  trends  of  the  id  are  given  their  way,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  gratified  in  their  true  and  original 
form.  Instead  of  a  direct  action,  we  have  a  reproduction,  the 
half -measures  characteristic  of  the  comic,    (p.    183) 

The  "specific  quality"  of  caricature,  then,  depends  upon  the  "very 
close  alliance"  between  the  "comic  effect  produced  by  a  comparison 
and  the  effect  of  an  ingeniously  concealed  tendency  .  .  ."  (p.  184). 
Thus  the  success  of  the  "comic  process"  (and,  presumably,  not  only 
of  caricature)  depends  upon  instinctual  satisfaction  combined  with 
the  successful  satisfaction  of  the  demands  of  the  superego  (p.  185). 
In  terms  of  pleasure  the  comic  represents  "half-measures"  comprising 
the  demands  of  the  superego  with  those  of  the  id,  and  it  is  this  com- 
promise that,  in  Kris's  view,  distinguishes  simple  instinctual  pleasure 
from  the  comic.  The  character  of  compromise  suggests  to  him  the 
many  instances  in  which  the  comic  involves  disturbing  stimuli, 
sometimes  preventing  the  comic  effect.  In  this  context  he  mentions 
anxiety : 

Things  which  simply  arouse  anxiety  or  unpleasure  cannot  be 
adapted  to  comic  expression — to  attempt  to  do  so  may  produce 
an  uncanny  effect — until  they  have  been  reduced  in  intensity  and 
undergone  some  degree  of  working  over.   (p.   185) 

In  his  chapter  on  the  "Principles  of  Caricature"  Kris  discusses 
on  the  basis  of  these  considerations  why  caricature  as  an  art  form 
did  not  develop  before  the  17th  century.  His  conclusion  involves  a 
complicated  package  including  the  "security"  which  is  a  prerequisite 
for  regression: 

Caricature  is  a  play  with  the  magic  power  of  the  image,  and  for 
such  a  play  to  be  licit  or  institutionalized  the  belief  in  the  real 
efficacy  of  the  spell  must  be  firmly  under  control.  Wherever  it  is 
not  considered  a  joke  but  rather  a  dangerous  practice  to  distort 
a  man's  features,  even  on  paper,  caricature  as  an  art  cannot 
develop.  For  here  .  .  .  the  caricaturist's  secret  lies  in  the  use  he 
makes  of  controlled  regression.  .  .  .  This  very  regression,  how- 
ever, presupposes  a  degree  of  security,  a  distance  from  action  that 
we  can  certainly  not  expect  in  all  periods,   (p.  20 If.) 

This  feeling  of  security    (in  the  present  terms:    relative   absence  of 
anxiety)  plays  a  more  central  role  in  a  chapter  entitled  "Ego  Develop- 
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ment  and  the  Comic,"  the  last  of  the  original  papers.  Kris  observes  that 
Freud's  concept  of  psychic  economy  "does  not  adequately  specify 
pleasure  at  the  comic"  (p.  205),  and  looks  for  a  more  adequate  de- 
fining characteristic.  After  considering  the  superiority  theory  in  rela- 
tion to  Freud's  analysis  of  the  comic  in  the  narrower  German  sense, 
he  cites  an  example  of  the  failure  to  laugh.  A  dancing  teacher,  he 
points  out,  will  not  laugh  at  the  comic  motions  of  his  pupils  because 
he  cannot  dissociate  himself  from  their  experience.  Underlying  the 
concept  of  superiority,  then,  is  the  "security  from  danger": 

But  we  can  find  a  better  and  more  general  definition  for  this 
condition  and  one  which  will  be  more  useful  for  the  development 
of  our  expose  when  we  say  that  enjoyment  of  the  comic  entails  a 
feeling  of  complete  security  from  danger,   (p.  209) 

This,  however,  turns  out  to  be  a  concept  more  complicated  than  this 
formulation  suggests.  After  pointing  out  that  a  child  will  laugh  at 
an  absurd  movement  only  when  it  has  itself  mastered  the  movement, 
Kris  interprets  the  superiority  concept  in  terms  of  mastery: 

Laughter  may  denote  superiority,  but  it  denotes  something  else  as 
well.  Not  so  much  "I  can  do  it  better"  as  "1  can  do  it."  (p.  209) 

In  this  concept  of  mastery  it  is  not  simply  the  reduction  or  relative 
absence  of  anxiety,  but  above  all  the  prior  arousal  of  anxiety  that 
determines  the  quality  of  the  comic  response: 

If  we  could  see  it  as  a  slow  motion  picture  we  should  realize  that 
our  sense  of  the  comic  is  preceded  by  an  experience  which  can  be 
compared  to  a  kind  of  examination,  to  a  resistance  test  if  you 
like.  We  do  not  necessarily  relive  the  entire  former  situation  in 
our  infantile  development;  a  fear  signal,  however  faint,  may  take 
its  place.  A  feeling  of  anxiety  over  our  own  powers  of  mastery, 
or  more  accurately,  the  memory  of  an  averted,  superfluous  anx- 
iety, seems  to  accompany  the  comic,  (p.  209) 

The  view  that  anxiety  must  first  be  aroused  results  from  Freud's 
emphasis  on  manifest  and  specific  disturbances,  rather  than  a  broad 
biological  concept  of  anxiety  as  defense.  Kris  alludes  to  "certain 
films"  in  which  "relief"  is  achieved  by  a  previous  increase  in  tension, 
a  "dangerous"  technique  belonging  not  to  the  comic  but  to  the 
grotesque : 

However,  a  deeper  psychological  interpretation  of  this  technique 
belongs  to  the  psychology  of  the  grotesque  rather  than  to  that  of 
the  comic;  it  is  largely  based  on  the  sudden  and  surprising  relief 
from  anxiety  which  leads  to  laughter,   (p.  214) 
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Comic  mastery,  on  the  other  hand ;  is  associated  with  "a  past  achieve- 
ment of  the  ego  which  has  required  long  practice  to  bring  it  about" 
(p.  211).  This  appears  from  the  present  perspective  to  be  simply  a 
lower  level  of  anxiety  reduction  than  Kris  associates  with  the  term 
anxiety.  The  comic,  as  he  sees  it,  cannot  reduce  something  as  intense  as 
(his  concept  of)  anxiety;  yet  even  with  such  a  concept  in  mind  he 
finds  the  comic  "warding  off"  anxiety: 

The  compromise  achieved  by  the  comic  is  the  foundation  of  a 
phenomenon  well-known  to  psychoanalysts:  the  comic  as  a  mech- 
anism of  defense.  We  know  it  from  clinical  experience;  here  it  can 
appear  in  various  guises  to  master  and  ward  off  emotions,  above 
all  anxiety,   (p.  215) 

On  this  clinical  level  any  reduction  or  "warding  off"  of  anxiety  must 
appear  not  so  much  a  source  of  comic  pleasure  and  comic  success  as 
an  expresion  of  inner  torment.  Thus  Freud's  chief  legacy  to  Kris  seems 
to  have  been  a  concept  of  anxiety  too  narrowly  defined  and  too  intense 
to  allow  a  general  anxiety  reduction  theory  of  the  comic.  Despite 
what  appear  to  be  clear  statements  of  an  anxiety  reduction  theory, 
Kris's  conclusions  suggest  something  attuned  more  to  a  pathological 
fringe  area,  as  his  final  statement  indicates: 

We  see  man  as  an  eternal  pleasure-seeker  walking  on  a  narrow 
ledge  above  an  abyss  of  fear.   (p.  216) 

d.  Experimental  Evidence 

Kris's  treatment  of  anxiety  and  the  comic  illustrates  the  diffi- 
culties posed  by  a  concept  of  anxiety  embedded  in  a  psychology 
oriented  towards  pathology.21  A  more  empirical  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem began  shortly  after  Kris's  book  was  published,  with  a  paper  read 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Psychological  Association 
in  1953.  Julius  Laffal,  Jacob  Levine,  and  Frederick  C.  Redlich  pre- 
sented an  "anxiety-reduction  theory  of  humor"  from  the  implication 
in  Freud's  theory  that  the  energy  used  to  maintain  inhibition  defense 
must  be  anxiety.22  But  this  was  still  a  specifically  psychoanalytic  con- 
cept of  anxiety.  They  assumed  that  it  is  necessary  first  to  arouse 
anxiety  before  it  can  be  reduced.  This  paper  has  stimulated  a  series 
of  experimental  studies  using  cartoons  or  jokes  to  examine  various 
aspects  of  Freud's  theory  involving  high   and   low  anxious   subjects, 

21  An   example   of   this   is   Bergler's   theory   of   "psychic   masochism"    in    comic 
pleasure   {op.  cit.). 

22  American  Psychologist,  VIII    (1953),   383    (abstract). 
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hostile  and  non-hostile  humor  content  and  subjects,  sexual  and  aggres- 
sive content,  the  effect  of  arousing  increased  anxiety  in  the  subjects 
before  exposure  to  the  humorous  material,  as  well  as  more  generally 
defined  "stress"  factors.  The  results  of  these  experiments  have  been 
mixed,  frequently  suggesting  the  relevance  of  anxiety,  but  often  failing 
to  confirm  expectations,  for  example,  that  hostile  humor  would  cause 
a  greater  drop  in  subject  hostility  than  would  non-hostile  humor 
(Dworkin  and  Efran,  1967 ),23  while  both  non-hostile  and  hostile 
humor  did  in  fact  reduce  anxiety.  Singer  (1968)24  found  that  a  delay 
interposed  between  the  arousal  of  hostility  and  the  presentation  of  the 
humorous  material  increased  humor  appreciation,  and  this  led  him  to 
question  whether  the  hostile  quality  of  hostile  humor  is  responsible  for 
the  cathartic  results.  Another  experiment  indicated  that  sexual  and 
other  drive  gratification,  contrary  to  Freudian  theory,  was  unrelated 
to  humor  (Byrne,  et  al.,  1958). 25  While  none  of  the  experimenters  took 
it  upon  himself  to  revise  the  Freudian  definition  of  anxiety,  the  results 
of  these  experiments  both  confirm  the  central  role  of  anxiety  and 
suggest  that  it  is  above  all  a  low,  relatively  constant  level  of  anxiety 
that  is  affected  by  the  comic,  a  level  of  generalized  readiness  to  respond 
to  social  or  physical  dangers.  This  points  directly  to  a  broad  biological 
concept  of  anxiety  as  a  spectrum  of  defensive  functions  and  suggests 
again  that  in  the  vicarious  realm  of  literature  the  treatment  of  intense 
and  specific  anxiety  situations  will  affect  the  audience,  if  at  all,  on  a 
lower,  more  generalized  level.  No  one  imagines  that  a  man  facing 
execution  is  likely  to  derive  much  comfort  from,  say,  the  avoidance 
of  the  execution  in  Kleist's  Prinz  Friedrich  von  Homburg. 

III.    A    DEFINITION    OF    THE    COMIC 

The  role  of  anxiety  reduction  in  literature  is  broad.  The  ways  in 
which  it  may  be  used  extend  far  beyond  the  realm  of  the  comic,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  propose  a  definition  in  which  a  specifically 
comic  form  of  anxiety  reduction  can  be  distinguished.  Above  all,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  obvious  juxtaposition  to  the  tragic.  While 
we  cannot  undertake  an  examination  of  the  tragic  here,  a  general 
comparison  of  the  two  genres  suggests  that  tragic  catharsis  is  based 


"The  Angered:  Their  Susceptibility  to  Varieties  of  Humor,"  /.  of  Personality 
and  Social  Psychol.,  VI  (1967),  233-236. 

"Aggression  Arousal,  Hostile  Humor,  Catharsis,"  /.  of  Personality  and  Social 
Psychol.,  VIII  (1968),  1-14. 

"Drive  Level,  Response  to  Humor,  and  the  Cartoon  Sequence  Effect,"  Psycho- 
logical Reports  (1958),  439-442. 
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on  the  necessity  of  catastrophe.26  Both  the  preparation  (of  audience 
or  hero)  for  a  catastrophe  and  the  experience  of  a  catastrophe  imply 
this  necessity.  In  the  comic,  in  contrast,  catastrophe  or  danger  is  not 
accepted,  either  before  or  after  the  event,  but  overcome  or  mastered. 
Comic  relief,  then,  according  to  our  hypothesis,  is  a  form  of  anxiety 
reduction,  one  which  results  not  simply  from  removing  danger,  but 
specifically  from  mastering  it,  defeating  it  (as  opposed  to  experiencing 
the  feared  event  and  placing  it  behind  oneself) . 

Having  brought  our  analysis  of  anxiety  and  comic  theories  to  this 
definitional  focus,  we  can  now  turn  our  attention  outward  again 
briefly,  in  the  direction  of  the  numberless  varieties  of  comic  works. 
While  an  interpretive  analysis  of  individual  works  lies  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  discussion,  we  can  examine  briefly  the  comic  modes 
which  bridge  the  crucial  gap  between  general  theory  and  individual 
practice.  No  widely  accepted  list  of  comic  modes  —  much  less  a  set  of 
precise  definitions  —  exists  to  prevent  us  from  defining  varieties  of 
the  comic  to  suit  our  own  purposes.  At  least  one  of  these  modes,  irony, 
need  not  be  comic,  and  others,  such  as  sarcasm  or  invective,  straddle 
the  border  of  the  uncomically  hostile  and  violent.  The  comic  fills  a 
space  between  the  bitterly  aggressive  and  the  idyllic,  between  the 
inhumanly  mechanical  and  the  serenely  mystical. 

Most,  but  not  all  comic  modes  are  social,  since  social  dangers,  in 
contrast  to  death,  can  be  mastered  by  comic  literary  means.  Yet  the 
essence  of  farce  is  physical.  A  Bergsonian  clown  falls  down,  eliciting 
laughter  chiefly  from  children,  whose  anxieties  are  largely  associated 
with  the  physical  world.  Falling  down  is  a  common  danger  of  child- 
hood. Even  in  farce,  however,  there  is  likely  to  be  an  element  of 
social  superiority,  but  the  peculiar  and  hence  defining  characteristic 
of  farce,  be  it  a  clown,  Punch  and  Judy,  or  a  Walt  Disney  cartoon,  is 
this  physical  relationship  to  the  environment. 

The  aggressive  side  of  the  comic  is  the  satirical.  A  majority  of 
comic  works  contain  varying  elements  of  this,  ranging  from  the  in- 
tensity of  Evelyn  Waugh  to  the  gentleness  of  Gottfried  Keller's  por- 
trayals of  provincial  Switzerland.  The  author  may  be  defending  him- 
self as  an  individual,  or  all  of  society,  as  in  political  satire. 

Parody  and  travesty  are  imitations.  While  a  satirical  tendency  is 
usually  present  here,  the  peculiar  quality  of  imitations  consists  in  the 


Oscar  Mandel  reached  the  conclusion,  through  an  "inductive"  examination 
of  tragedies,  that  the  necessity  of  catastrophe  is  the  essential  characteristic 
(A  Definition  of  Tragedy,  New  York,  1961). 
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assertion  of  control  over  an  object,  rendering  it  harmless  and  the 
imitator  superior  at  the  same  time.  Thus  pure  stage  imitations  of 
well-known  personalities  are  comic  even  when  they  do  not  degrade  the 
victim.  In  this  connection,  Kris  has  mentioned  caricature  (p.  201)  as 
a  visual  form  of  imitation  expressing  magical  control  over  an  object. 
Imitation  borders  verbal  wit.  While  wit  may  be  satirical,  as  in 
the  tendentious  variety,  its  essence  is  to  display  technical  virtuosity 
with  language,  not  unlike  the  imitative  virtuosity  of  the  parodist.  In 
literature  the  audience  or  reader  identifies  with  the  wit  and  shares 
the  feeling  of  superiority  resulting  from  his  ability  to  defeat  opponents 
verbally.  Any  number  of  technical  devices  may  constitute  wit  (see 
Freud's  extensive  list) ,  but  what  they  share  is  some  sort  of  linguistic 
short-cut  or  marked  brevity.  Brevity  is  especially  important  as  a  means 
of  concentrating  the  effect  of  the  witticism  temporally,  so  that  the 
resulting  anxiety  reduction  is  sudden  enough  to  be  experienced  dis- 
tinctly. It  need  not,  but  may,  produce  actual  laughter.  In  this  case, 
if  a  wit  is  performing  for  an  audience,  laughter  denotes  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  audience  with  him  and  signals  his  comic  success.  Wit 
may  be  combined  with  and  enhanced  by  satirical  content,  demeaning 
the  object,  or  by  truth  value,  raising  the  wit-maker  another  notch.  In 
his  novel  The  Man  Without  Qualities,  Robert  Musil  picks  apart  his 
native  Austro-Hungarian  empire  with  a  wealth  of  witty  paradoxes 
with  both  satirical  thrust  and  truth  value: 

For  it  was  not  only  dislike  of  one's  fellow-citizens  that  was  intensi- 
fied into  a  strong  sense  of  community;  even  mistrust  of  oneself 
and  of  one's  own  destiny  here  assumed  the  character  of  profound 
self-certainty.27 

In  contrast  to  the  essential,  if  indirect,  focus  of  wit  back  upon 
the  self,  a  broad  range  of  comic  literature  is  characterized  by  the  out- 
ward social  direction  of  humane  comedy.  This  mode  includes  such  di- 
verse examples  as  Shakespeare's  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Jane 
Austen's  Emma,  and  Joyce  Cary's  The  Horse's  Mouth,  as  well  as  much 
mass  consumption  material  on  television.  Humane  comedy  portrays  the 
world  in  harmless  or  friendly  terms,  thus  removing  it  as  a  source  of 
anxiety.  In  romantic  comedy  this  is  achieved  through  a  fairy-tale  at- 
mosphere that  leaves  real  society  behind.  In  Emma  a  society  of  com- 
fortable British  landed  gentry  just  doesn't  harbor  much  danger.  Despite 
his  alienation  from  society  as  a  whole,  Gulley  Jimson  finds  the  denizens 


27  Trans,  by  Eithne  Wilkins  and  Ernst  Kaiser  (New  York,  1965),  p.  33. 
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of  his  world — Plant,  Coker,  even  Hickson  —  really  rather  enjoyable, 
albeit  a  nuisance. 

In  contrast,  irony  creates  distance.  It  removes  the  real  identity  of 
the  subject  from  an  apparent  or  external  level  of  statement,  commit- 
ment, or  reality  that  might  be  vulnerable  to  attack.  Freud  had  some- 
thing like  this  in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  shift  of  cathexis  energy 
from  the  ego  to  the  superego  in  Humor.  The  core  of  comic  irony  is 
self-irony.  The  self-ironist  combines  the  withdrawal  of  identity  from  an 
external  level  of  personality  with  an  attack  on  this  outer  self.  This 
creates  implicitly  a  second  inner  self,  invisible  and  invulnerable,  as  the 
subject  of  the  attack.  In  burning  its  bridges  behind  it,  this  inner  self 
also  makes  an  attack  from  without  that  much  more  difficult.  This 
mode  is  far  more  widespread  than  is  recognized  by  those  who  refuse 
to  allow  an  author  to  be  part  of  his  work.  Peter  DeVries's  early  novel, 
Comfort  Me  with  Apples,  follows  with  increasing  self-ironic  voltage  the 
decline  of  his  hero  from  brilliant  adolescent  intellect  to  bourgeois 
mediocrity,  while  bis  alter  ego  boyfriend  Nickie  remains  pristine.  The 
reader  may  identify  not  with  the  hero  alone,  but  with  the  author  in 
him.  The  hero's  decline  is  from  this  perspective  only  external,  if  comi- 
cally painful.  Nickie's  undiminished  intellectual  omnipotence  and  wit 
mirror  and  realize  the  DeVries  self  far  within  his  fallen  hero-ego  Chick 
Swallow.  In  much  the  same  manner  Kafka's  surveyor  K.  declines  in 
the  world  of  the  Castle.  Here  even  the  lowest  secretary  of  the  literally 
unthinkably  high  (because  unmentioned  after  the  beginning)  Count 
West- West  is  himself  so  exalted  that  the  local  villagers  dare  not  even 
look  at  him.  And  this  secretary  is  so  buried  in  his  work  that  he  has  no 
life  of  his  own.  Meanwhile  K.  is  degraded  to  an  object  of  scorn  in 
the  village.  Through  all  of  this  K.,  as  Kafka,  is  nevertheless  the  Creator 
of  this  grotesque  and  intolerable  world,  a  fact  sensed  only  by  his  little 
friend  Hans.  Thus  Kafka's  comedy  remains  a  potentiality,  a  wine  more 
precious  to  save  than  to  savor. 

In  concluding,  we  should  be  mindful  that  comic  works  of  litera- 
ture are  not  constructed  simply  of  this  or  that  comic  mode.  The  comic 
structure  and  flavor  of  a  work  arise  uniquely  from  the  subtle  inter- 
action of  all  of  its  elements.  Approaching  the  comic  from  a  different 
direction,  Northrup  Frye  comes  to  a  similar  conclusion: 

Once  we  have  learned  to  distinguish  the  modes,  however,  we 
must  then  learn  to  recombine  them.  .  .  .  Much  of  our  sense  of 
the  subtlety  of  great  literature  comes  from  this  modal  counter- 
point.28 

23  Anatomy  of  Criticism:  Four  Essays  (Princeton,  1957),  pp.  50f. 
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"Come,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though  made  of  a  lath. 


Despite  a  history  of  critical  condescension,  Shakespeare's  three 
Henry  VI  plays  have  lately  begun  to  attract  attention  as  works  of 
drama  worthy  in  their  own  right.  In  particular  they  have  been  con- 
ceded a  greater  sophistication  and  originality  of  structure  than  in  the 
past — in  their  manner,  for  instance,  of  subduing  some  forty  years  of 
epical  chronicle  matter  into  cogent  dramatic  form.1  Nevertheless  this 
new  respect  tends  to  perpetuate  an  old  prejudice  about  these  early 
"chronicle"  plays,  namely  that  they  are  essentially  mimetic  of  an  extra- 
dramatic  conception  of  history.  But  I  believe  that  Shakespeare's  first 
interest,  early  as  late,  was  the  play  itself,  and  that  in  the  Henry  VI  plays 
"history"  —  the  crisis  of  civil  disintegration  in  15th  century  England  — 
emerges  as  an  intrinsically  apt  metaphor  for  the  ongoing  dramatic 
experience.  This  experience  is  itself  one  of  progressive  crisis,  in  which 
accepted  conventions  of  form  and  language  grow  increasingly  false  and 
parodic,  and  the  need  for  a  new  creative  order,  of  a  kind  as  yet  un- 
imagined,  grows  correspondingly  urgent.  At  least  as  early  as  2  Henry 
VI  the  historical  condition  is  soberly  conceived  as  dramatic,  the  figures 
of  history  as  occupying  a  play,  and  thus  the  language  they  use  as  the 
real  action  of  history. 


Though  it  is  true  that  the  language  of  the  early  plays  relies  heavily 
upon  the  courtly  rhetorical  tradition,  it  is  nevertheless  continuously 

I  have  used  the  3rd  revised  Arden  Edition  of  2  Henry  VI,  ed.  by  Andrew  S. 
Cairncross  (London,  1957). 
1  The  first  serious  full-scale  critical  treatment  of  the  plays — and  still  one  of  the 
best  on  overall  structure — was  J.  P.  Brockbank's  "The  Frame  of  Disorder: 
'Henry  VI,'  "  in  Stratford-U pon-Avon  Studies  3:  Early  Shakespeare,  eds. 
John  Russell  Brown  and  Bernard  Harris  (London,  1961).  Cairncross'  intro- 
ductions to  the  three  Arden  editions  are  solid.  E.  M.  W.  Tillyard's  reading  of 
the  plays  as  moral  history  (Shakespeare's  History  Plays,  London,  1944)  has 
of  course  been  influential,  though  I  think  misleading.  A  deft  defense  of  the 
plays  as  plays  is  made  by  A.  A.  Hamilton  in  The  Early  Shakespeare  (San 
Marino,  California,  1967). 
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dramatic  language.2  Shakespeare  seems  always  to  be  listening  for  the 
precise  point  at  which  speech  is  inevitably  dislocated  from  the  speaker 
—  and  always  fascinated  by  the  speaker's  efforts  to  maintain  control 
over  his  utterance  by  trying  to  ignore,  deny,  abolish,  or  transcend  that 
dislocation.3  The  very  fact  that  speech  is  separable  from  the  speaker  — 
that  the  language  is  both  his  own  and  not  his  own  —  is  what  dis- 
tinguishes drama  from  ritual,  and  gives  theater  the  salient  doubleness 
of  which  Shakespeare  was  to  become  the  unsurpassed  master  in  his 
greatest  plays.  But  in  the  early  plays,  too,  that  doubleness  is  exploited 
with  far  greater  sophistication  than  is  generally  conceded.  W.  H. 
Clemen,  for  example,  finds  the  abundance  of  extended  commonplace 
similes  in  2  Henry  VI  to  be  "ornamental,"  evincing  the  young  poet's 
pursuit  of  purely  rhetorical  models.4  But  I  would  argue  that  for  the 
most  part  the  rhetorical  figures  are  used  parodically:  employed  by  the 
poet  to  be  wasted  in  our  recognition  of  their  inauthenticity.  The 
conceits  Dr.  Johnson  objected  to  in  Donne,  as  the  yoking  of  unlike 
things  by  violence  together,  were  often  the  enactment  of  new  life  from 
old  parts.  But  the  conventional  "ornamental"  simile,  used  in  a  dramatic 
context,  may  signal  an  attempt  by  the  speaker  to  pass  off  true  dissocia- 
tion under  the  cover  of  a  bland  likeness.  A  conspicuous  use  of  the  con- 
vention may  certainly  call  to  mind  Stephen  Dedalus'  truistic  observation 
that  "Where  there  is  a  reconciliation,  there  must  have  been  first  a 
sundering."5 

2  Henry  VI  opens  on  a  major  dislocation,  a  ceremony  of  union 
that  only  succeeds  in  making  its  true  dissociations  vivid.  King  Henry's 
marriage  to  Margaret  of  Anjou  is  a  patent  parody,  by  which  all  the 
language  is  rendered  potentially  duplicitous.  Suffolk  has  wed  Margaret 
in  France  as  Henry's  "procurator"  and  now  has  come  to  "Deliver  up 
my    title    in    the    queen"    to    "that    great    shadow    I    did    represent" 


2  The  contrast  I  have  in  mind  between  "rhetorical"  and  "dramatic"  is  that 
located  and  elaborated  by  Patrick  Crutwell  in  The  Shakespearean  Moment 
(New  York,  1960),  particularly  as  set  forth  in  the  chapter  titled  "Donne  and 
the  'New-Found  Methods,'  "  p.  44ff. 

3  Cf.  John  Russell  Brown,  Shakespeare's  Plays  in  Performance  (London,  1966)  : 
"We  know  that  Shakespeare  distinguished  verbal,  or  outward,  performances 
from  true,  or  'inward,'  performances,  and  that  he  sometimes  required  his 
actors  to  sustain  a  subtextual  reality  beneath  a  false  or  imperfect  textual 
performance"  (p.  57).  In  general  Brown  seeks  to  locate  the  gap  between 
speaker  and  speech  in  terms  of  "subtext"  and  "text." 

4  W.  H.  Clemen,  The  Development  of  Shakespeare's  Imagery  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1951).  See  especially  Chapter  5,  passim. 

5  James  Joyce,  Ulysses  (New  York,  1961),  p.  193. 
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(I,i,12-14).  To  Margaret's  neutrally  ceremonious  salutation  the  king 
responds  in  language  irrelevant  either  to  any  real  feeling  or  to  the 
sensuous  world: 

Her  sight  did  ravish,  but  her  grace  in  speech, 
Her  words  y-clad  with  wisdom's  majesty, 
Makes  me  from  wond'ring  fall  to  weeping  joys, 
Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content.  (I,i,32-5) 

False  as  it  is  to  the  dramatic  situation,  the  speech  is  nevertheless  help- 
lessly true  to  the  speaker,  not  only  in  its  foolishness  but  in  its  character- 
istic note  of  excess:  "words  y-clad  with  wisdom's  majesty"  seems  almost 
willfully  vacuous  (especially  given  the  conspicuous  archaism  of  "y- 
clad" — its  unique  occurrence  in  Shakespeare).  In  any  case  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  king's  insipidity  enacts  his  failure  to  be  the  thing  he  is 
named;  and  that  this  dislocation  of  the  name,  "king,"  from  its  corre- 
lative, power,  epitomizes  the  world  of  displaced  identities  and  mean- 
ings which  is  simultaneously  history  and  the  play  itself. 

The  prevailing  language  of  the  first  act,  in  which  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  realm  scramble  for  Henry's  relinquished  power,  is  pre- 
occupied with  unlikenesses,  with  roles  ill-fitting  or  sought  after.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  language  of  characters  abruptly  deprived  of  the  masterplay 
which  had  given  them  form,  place,  and  relationships: 

Oft  have  I  seen  the  haughty  Cardinal — 
More  like  a  soldier  than  a  man  o'  the  church, 
As  stout  and  proud  as  he  were  lord  of  all — 
Swear  like  a  ruffian,  and  demean  himself 
Unlike  the  ruler  of  a  commonweal.   (I,i,  184-88) 

I  pray,  my  lord,  pardon  me :  I  took  ye  for  my  Lord  Protector. 

(I,iii,ll) 

Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  in  style, 

And  must  be  made  a  subject  to  a  duke? 

I  thought  King  Henry  had  resembled  thee 
In  courage,  courtship,  and  proportion: 
But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness, 


I  would  the  college  of  the  Cardinals 

Would  choose  him  Pope,  and  carry  him  to  Rome, 

And  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head: 

That  were  a  state  fit  for  his  Holiness.  (I,iii,48-64) 
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Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  queen.  (I,iii,79) 

Som.  If  Somerset  be  unworthy  of  the  place, 

Let  York  be  regent;  I  will  yield  to  him. 
War.  Whether  your  Grace  be  worthy,  yea  or  no, 

Dispute  not  that:  York  is  the  worthier. 
Car.  Ambitious  Warwick,  let  thy  betters  speak. 
War.  The  Cardinal's  not  my  better  in  the  field. 
Buck.  All  in  this  presence  are  thy  betters,  Warwick. 
War.  Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  best  of  all.   (I,iii,l 05-12) 

I  cry  you  mercy,  madam;  was  it  you?  (I,iii,139) 
And  indeed  the  action  triggered  by  Henry's  abnegation  of  power 
falls  naturally  or  diabolically  into  parodic  forms  of  play:  the  Morality 
("Pride  went  before,  Ambition  follows  him,"  I,i,179),  Eleanor's  black- 
magic  ritual  (I,iv),  the  "miracle"  of  St.  Albans  (II, i),  York's  "private 
plot"  for  which  the  Nevils  are  conscripted  (II,i),  the  Judgment  of 
Eleanor,  the  diversion  of  the  Horner-and-Thump  combat  (I I, hi),  the 
spectacle  of  the  strangled  Gloucester  (III,ii),  the  operatic  farewell  of 
Margaret  and  Suffolk  (III,ii),  and  capping  it  all,  the  Saturnalia  of 
Jack  Cade  (IV,ii-x).6 

These  forms  of  play  are  not  all  equally  ironic;  increasingly  suc- 
cessful attempts  are  made  to  command  them.  Inept  or  unwary  plotters 
like  Eleanor  are  absorbed  by  those  more  deft  and  conscious  of  the 
form  like  Suffolk  and  the  Cardinal,  who,  in  turn,  as  stock  figures  in 
their  own  "plotted  tragedy"  (III, i,  151-55),  suffer  its  conclusions. 
York,  of  course,  in  his  bid  for  Henry's  crown  most  astutely  commands 
the  dynamics  of  play;  in  deploying  the  rebel  Cade  as  his  parody  he 
uses  up  vital  energies  without  wasting  himself.  Thus  when  he  steps 
forward  in  Act  Five,  he  appears  to  be  controlling  events  that  are  at 
last  "real":  that  is,  non-parodic.  In  part  this  effect  is  a  tribute  to  his 
own  playmaking  powers  as  Shakespeare's  artist-surrogate.  But  he  is 
also  gullible  and  a  little  sentimental,  ever  ready  to  believe  in  his  self- 
creation  as  mythic  hero.  And  so  his  "control"  of  events  in  the  last  act 
is  also  his  delusion,  and  thus  in  turn  generates  the  further  clarification 
of  Clifford  — 

He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war 

Hath  no  self-love  (V,ii,37-8) 


Hamilton  (The  Early  Shakespeare)  summarizes  the  forms  of  play  with  slight 
differences,  and  concludes:  "In  addition,  prophecies,  omens,  dreams,  vows, 
and  curses  punctuate  the  action  with  the  purpose,  which  is  characteristically 
Elizabethan  in  its  wit,  of  propecting  and  controlling  events  to  make  them 
appear  to  happen  as  in  a  play.  The  history  play  here  expresses  and  contains 
the  variety  of  history  through  an  anatomy  of  the  kinds  of  drama"   (p.  46). 
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opposed  by  Richard, 

foul  indigested  lump, 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape.   (V,i, 157-8) 

II 

In  Act  III,  the  language  becomes  the  action.  It  thickens  with 
rhetorical  effects,  absorbs  the  dislocations  of  the  first  two  acts,  and 
itself  enacts  the  fraudulence  that  martyrs  Gloucester  and  impels  York. 

Gloucester  is  the  fit  victim  of  the  disorders  triggered  by  Henry's 
failure,  because  he  embodies  the  myth  of  order  betrayed  by  that  failure. 
For  him  Law  is  absolute,  meanings  fixed;  "play"  means  sham,  deceit, 
treachery;  it  is  unthinkable  that  theatrical  doubleness  may  be  in- 
trinsic to  the  real  world.  His  inability  to  "play  along,"  even  to  soften 
his  own  wife's  humiliation,  is  his  rather  heavy  virtue,  and,  so  long  as  he 
is  dealing  with  inept  players  like  Simpcox  and  company  (of  the 
"miracle"  play,  II,i)  it  is  his  strength.  But  the  "goodness"  of  Good 
Duke  Humphrey  is  also  an  obstruction  of  the  vital  rhythms  of  the 
playworld  he  obliviously  inhabits,  and  whose  sacrificial  victim  he  there- 
fore becomes.  Thus,  unassailable  before  his  Law,  he  is  wholly  vulner- 
able to  the  masters  of  the  "plotted  tragedy." 

In  his  absence,  but  using  his  name,  they  evoke  him  for  an  audi- 
ence —  Henry  —  notoriously  susceptible  to  word-pictures: 

Can  you  not  see,  or  will  ye  not  observe 
The  strangeness  of  his  alter' d  countenance? 

(III,i,4-5.  The  italics  are  mine) 

They  go  on  to  stage  him  as  a  conventional  hypocrite-villain  in  a  series 
of  proverbial  similes: 

Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep, 

And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbors  treason. 

The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb.   (III,i,53-5) 

Such  similes  are  not  ornamental  at  all,  but  patently  inauthentic,  though 
of  course  uttered  as  if  they  expressed  true  and  convincing  likenesses;7 
thus  they  parody  the  action  of  all  realistic  drama,  which  feigns  repre- 
sentation of  a  model  while  maintaining  the  distance  necessary  for  its 
free  recreation.  The  conspirators'  playlet  actually  mimics  credible 
theater,  hence  is  melodrama:  it  makes  no  bid  for  our  credulity,  only 
that  of  its  proximate  audience,  Henry. 


In  Puttenham  such  figures  are  sub-classed  as  "parimia,"  under  the  general 
heading  "Allegoria,"  "which  for  his  duplicity  we  call  the  figure  of  false 
semblant  or  dissimulation."  George  Puttenham,  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie, 
ed.  Edward  Arber  (London,  1906),  p.  197. 
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What  makes  the  parody  efficacious  is  that  at  some  level  the  king 
agrees  to  play  along  with  its  verbal  conventions  —  to  concede  the 
meanings  its  empty  formulas  feign.  Not,  of  course,  that  he  "believes" 
Gloucester  to  be  treasonous;  just  that  he  concurs  in  the  premises  of 
the  playlet,  in  its  realm  of  belief.  His  "defense"  of  the  Duke  is  not 
merely  pallid: 

Our  kinsman  Gloucester  is  as  innocent 

From  meaning  treason  to  our  royal  person 

As  is  the  sucking  lamb  or  harmless  dove.  (III,i,69-7l) 

Like  his  original  "passion"  for  Margaret,  like  his  instant  enthusiasm 
for  Simpcox's  "miracle,"  this  is  a  verbal  reaction  qualified  by  no  sense 
whatever  of  the  palpability  of  experience.  By  failing  to  evoke  even  a 
glimpse  of  an  authentic  personal  Gloucester,  Henry  in  effect  consents  to 
keep  him  a  verbal  convention.  The  queen  then  has  only  to  shuffle  the 
convention  at  will,  in  this  case  the  Bible  and  Aesop:8 

Seems  he  a  dove?  His  feathers  are  but  borrow' d, 

For  he's  disposed  as  the  hateful  raven: 

Is  he  a  lamb?  His  skin  is  surely  lent  him, 

For  he's  inclin'd  as  is  the  ravenous  wolves.  ( III, i, 75-8) 
From  here  it  is  only  a  short  step  to  the  final  liquidation  of  Gloucester. 
When  a  "colour"  is  sought  for  his  murder,  it  is  easily  found  in  the 
capricious  logic  of  a  language  unmoored  from  outside  meanings;  the 
conspirators  have  only  to  agree  among  themselves  (III,i,225-53)  that 
Gloucester  is  any  one  of  a  series  of  emblematic  predators  in  order  to 
conclude : 

...  let  him  die  in  that  he  is  a  fox, 

By  nature  prov'd  an  enemy  to  the  flock.  (III,i,257-8) 

To  the  Tudor  chroniclers,  evidently  the  Machiavellian  view  of 
royal  ineptitude  was  at  least  as  persuasive  as  the  providential  view:  in 
their  accounts,  Henry's  weakness  itself  often  seems  sufficient  cause 
for  the  dynastic  disorders  of  England.  Similarly,  in  the  bad  quarto  of 
the  play  —  The  First  part  of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  two  famous 
Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  etc.9  —  it  is  quite  enough  for  a 
robust  plot  that  the  king  simply  be  shadowy  as  a  presence;  insofar  as 
he  is  characterized,  he  is  sad,  childish,  pathetic,  immaterial.  But  evi- 
dently Shakespeare  was  intrigued  by  the  implications  of  a  character 
whose  role,  in  history  as  in  a  play,  was  to  perform  a  strong  part  weakly. 

8  Cairncross,  2HVI,  p.  65  (notes). 

9  It  is  now  almost  universally  agreed  that  The  Contention  is  a  reduction  from 
2HVI.  See  Cairncross'  introduction. 
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Thus  in  2  Henry  VI  the  king's  weakness  itself  takes  on  dramatic  den- 
sity; his  role  embodies  an  increasingly  desperate  attempt  not  to  be. 
Since  his  stage  presence  is  constantly  required  by  the  given  role,  he  can 
for  a  time  maintain  an  effectual  absence  by  speaking  almost  exclu- 
sively in  formulas.  But  by  Act  III  the  abnegation  of  power  mimed  in 
the  opening  scene,  which  triggered  the  play's  action,  rounds  into 
play  itself.  Like  a  character  caught  playing  dead,  the  more  Henry 
insists  upon  his  vacancy  the  more  vivid  he  becomes  in  that  role.  After 
suffering  Gloucester's  arrest  for  treason  — and  forced  by  Gloucester 
himself  (III,i,142-72)  to  acknowledge  its  meaning — Henry's  response 
is  characteristic: 

King.  My  lords  what  to  your  wisdoms  seemeth  best, 

Do,  or  undo,  as  if  ourself  were  here. 
Queen.  What!  will  your  Highness  leave  the  Parliament? 
King.  Ay,  Margaret;  my  heart  is  down'd  with  grief 

Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes, 

My  body  round  engirt  with  misery, 

For  what's  more  miserable  than  discontent?  (III,i,195-01) 

The  self-indulgence  latent  in  his  opening  speech  to  Margaret  ("Such 
is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content,"  etc.)  clearly  surfaces  here.  Where- 
as in  The  Contention  he  simply  leaves,  as  he  says  he  will,  here  he 
cannot  resist  a  lingering  portrayal  of  his  ineffectuality  in  a  conventional 
(though  grotesquely  irrelevant)  figure  that  scarcely  conceals  his  furtive 
pleasure  in  the  role: 

And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf, 

And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strains, 

Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-house; 

Even  so,  remorseless,  have  they  borne  him  hence; 

And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down, 

Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went, 

And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  loss; 

Even  so  myself  bewails  good  Gloucester's  case 

With  sad  unhelpful  tears,  and  with  dimm'd  eyes 

Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  good; 

So  mighty  are  his  vowed  enemies.   (III,i,2 10-20) 

This  evasion  is  more  complex  than  has  been  necessary  before,  because 
here  he  is  signalling  the  queen  —  while  simultaneously  protecting 
himself  from  the  meaning  of  the  signal  —  that  in  his  absence  the 
conspirators  have  leave  to  dispose  of  Gloucester  in  a  manner  un- 
threatening  to  himself:  that  is,  a  manner  that  will  not  question  the 
authenticity  of  his  helplessesss. 
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His  role  as  a  helpless  looker-on  at  a  "plotted  tragedy"  is  tacitly 
accepted  by  the  company;  they  in  turn  have  only  to  give  a  perform- 
ance sufficiently  credible  as  not  to  expose  the  true  nature  of  his  role. 
This  however  they  cannot  do:  the  range  of  their  playmaking  power 
extends  only  to  Henry,  and  thereafter  exhausts  itself  in  self-intoxicating 
verbal  posturing.  Henry's  complicity  is  a  tissue  of  subtle  evasions,  and 
the  report  of  Gloucester's  murder  (III,ii)  bursts  through  it  with 
the  force  of  solid  fact.  The  king's  first  shocked  response 

What!  doth  my  lord  of  Suffolk  comfort  me? 

Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me,  forbear  I  say.   (III,ii,40ff.) 

has  something  like  authentic  bodily  weight  to  it.  Such  self-assertiveness, 
so  out  of  character,  threatens  the  credibility  of  the  other's  roles  as  well, 
as  Margaret  shows  she  understands  by  her  alarmed  but  cunning  inter- 
vention: "Why  do  you  rate  my  Lord  of  Suffolk  thus?  ...  ay  me, 
unhappy!/To  be  a  queen,  and  crowned  with  infamy!"  (III,ii,56ff) . 
Soon  Henry  has  subsided  once  more  into  images  of  pathetic  helpless- 
ness. His 

Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 

With  twenty  thousand  kisses,  and  to  drain 

Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  salt  tears, 

To  tell  my  love  unto  his  dumb  deaf  trunk, 

And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling: 

But  all  in  vain  are  these  mean  obsequies.  (III,ii,140-45) 

pretends  to  evoke  a  real  Duke  that  before  was  no  more  personal  than 
a  dove  or  a  lamb.  But  the  "fain  would  T"  is  securely  futile,  safe  from 
live  touch,  even  auto-erotic  in  its  sidling  fantasizing.  In  short,  the 
speech  is  an  attempt  to  enact  non-being.10  The  catch  is  simply  that 
in  a  verbal  drama  such  an  attempt  must  take  the  form  of  a  verbal 
longing  to  escape  the  meanings  of  language  altogether.  But  such  a 
self-absorbed  performance  is  possible  only  while  Gloucester  remains 
offstage.  When  he  is  dragged  on  by  Warwick  the  sheer  physicality  of 
evidence  —  face  "black  and  full  of  blood,/His  eyeballs  further  out 
than  when  he  lived"  (III,ii,168-9)  —  must  force  Henry  into  action 
against  Suffolk. 

I  do  not  mean  to  burden  this  term  "nonbeing" — to  which  I  subsequently 
give  some  emphasis — by  traditional  metaphysical  associations,  even  though 
I  am  not  sure  my  usage  conflicts  with  them.  In  "The  Comedy  of  Evil," 
Cresset  XXVII,  2  (December,  1963),  8-15,  Charlotte  Spivack  describes  the 
long  Christian  tradition  by  which  "nonbeing"  is  doctrinally  equated  with 
chaos  and  evil  itself,  as  the  lack  of  form  and  being. 
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In  this  he  is,  of  course,  merely  playing  out  the  rhythms  of  a 
drama  that  has  absorbed  the  "plotted  tragedy,"  and  now  exposes  it  as 
bad  theater  —  sham  —  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  to  have 
perfected  itself  (given  way,  presumably,  to  the  teleological  End  of  it 
all,  "reality").  Suffolk  necessarily  bungles  what  was  to  be  the  final 
act;  his  playmaking  power  is  not  sufficient  to  control  the  characters 
he  deploys,  the  murderers.  At  once,  and  quite  literally,  he  is  encom- 
passed by  the  agents  of  York  —  Warwick,  Salisbury,  and  by  extension, 
that  wider  participating  audience,  the  enraged  commoners.  In  other 
words,  the  nature  of  theater  has  suddenly  and  drastically  been  en- 
larged. It  is  riskier  of  results  because  potentially  disruptive  forces  (like 
a  heckling  audience)  are  conscripted;  but  for  that  reason  it  is  also 
more  potent.  In  this  subtle  and  perilous  new  world  of  play  the  Cardinal 
and  Suffolk  have  become  instantly  passe.  The  former  suffers  a 
maddened  death  (III, hi)  and  Suffolk,  the  late  artist,  exits  charac- 
teristically on  two  farewell  performances,  the  operatic  parting  from 
Margaret  (III,ii,299ff.)  and  the  noble  defiance  of  his  assassins  at  sea 
(IV,i).  His  oratory  enacts  a  more  virulent  dissociation  than  even  the 
Cardinal's  madness,  rising  as  it  does  to  heights  of  splenetic  futility  in 
the  "could  curses  kill"  mode,  and  flaring  out  at  last  in  the  reductio  ad 
adsurdum,  "O  that  I  were  a  god,  to  shoot  forth  thunder"  (IV,i,104).11 

Ill 

When  York  seizes  the  opportunity  thrust  upon  him  by  Suffolk  and 
the  Cardinal  to  suppress  the  Irish  rebellion,  it  not  only  puts  "sharp 
weapons  in  a  madman's  hands"  ( III, i, 347)  but  removes  him  from 
the  self-consuming  corruptions  that  overtake  his  co-creators  of  the 
"plotted  tragedy."His  true  instincts  are  those  of  the  playwright-actor, 
timing  and  indirection;  he  will  not  waste  himself,  like  the  others,  by 
taking  the  "prologue"  for  the  whole  play.  In  fact  he  is  the  first  of 
Shakespeare's  artist-surrogates  to  deploy  a  surrogate  himself  —  a 
"minister  of  my  intent"  (III,i,355)  by  whom  he  will  set  in  motion  the 


A  different  sort  of  futility  is  latent  in  Margaret's  language-mongering  in  Act 
III,  especially  in  her  remarkable  performance  upon  the  report  of  Gloucester's 
murder  (III,  ii,  55-120),  a  blend  of  cunning  diversion,  self-pity,  prima  donna 
vanity,  mesmerized  truth-telling,  and  sheer  self-delight.  Her  elaboration  of 
what  she  would  do  "all  to  have  the  noble  Duke  alive"  (p.  58ff.)  is  self- 
flattering,  self-exciting,  and  of  course  purely  verbal.  The  more  hermetic  such 
language,  and  the  safer  it  is  from  having  to  count  in  the  world,  the  more 
profligate  and  fantastical  it  can  afford  to  become.  Its  indulgence  here  antici- 
pates Margaret's  reduction  in  RIII  to  a  supererogatory  Cassandra — compelled 
ceaselessly  to  declaim  one  kind  of  truth,  but  uniquely  powerless  to  enter  into 
the  dramatic  action. 
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"fell  tempest"  that  "shall  not  cease  to  rage"  till  he  has  gained  the 
golden  circuit"  (351,2) . 

By  comparison  with  the  parodic  playlets  of  the  first  three  acts,  the 
Cade  rebellion  is  certainly  the  more  "real"  —  that  is,  less  "plotted" 
and  more  willing  to  engage  real  and  fearful  energies  of  both  actors 
and  audience,  which  means  that  those  two  sentient  bodies  are  not 
quite  so  securely  distinct.  The  spectacle  of  Cade's  anarchy  indeed  has 
long  excited  strong  and  direct  emotional  involvement  from  audiences 
and  readers,  apparently  including  even  some  recent  critics.  To  M.  M. 
Reese,  for  instance,  Shakespeare  "lingered  in  horror  upon  the  moral 
and  social  anarchy  implicit  in  the  figure  of  Cade  .  .  .  [whose]  political 
expectations  carry  the  theme  of  chaos  to  the  point  where  habitual 
sanctions  of  society  collapse  and  the  irrational  phantoms  of  desire  walk 
unchecked."12 

But  perhaps  this  is  to  miss  the  macabre  comedy  of  the  spectacle. 
However  real  and  menacing  the  "irrational  phantoms  of  desire"  (and, 
perhaps  Reese  should  have  added,  thrilling,  after  the  swollen  corrup- 
tions of  the  preceding  scenes),  they  do  not  in  fact  walk  "unchecked," 
for  they  obviously  inhabit  a  play-within-a-play,  and  as  such  are  subject 
to  a  form  beyond  their  control,  but  clearly  conveyed  to  us.  There  is 
a  lead  character,  "Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer,"  who  derives 
more  from  a  tradition  of  holiday  folk-theater  than  from  Hall:13 

In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Cade 
Oppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  kerns, 
And  fought  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 
Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quilPd  porpentine: 
And,  in  the  end  being  rescu'd,  I  have  seen 
Him  caper  upright  like  a  wild  Morisco, 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts  as  he  his  bells. 


This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute; 

For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead. 

In  face,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble.  (III,i,360-73) 

As  York's  comic  precursor,  this  Cade-cum-Mortimer,  for  all  his 
menacing  vigor,  is  limited  in  his  role  by  the  form  he  obliviously  in- 


M.  M.  Reese,  The  Cease  of  Majesty:  A  Study  of  Shakespeare's  History  Plays 
(New  York,  1962),  p.  123.  Also  see  D.  A.  Traversi,  An  Approach  to  Shakes- 
peare (3rd  ed.;  New  York,  1969),  I,  13. 
13  Cairncross,  2HVI,  p.  78  (notes.) 
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habits.  Like  all  victims  of  play,  his  pretenses  are  vulnerable  to  puns 
and  debunking  asides: 

Cade.  My  father  was  a  Mortimer, — 

Dick,  [aside]  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  bricklayer. 

(IV,ii,37-8) 

And  of  course  we  are  aware  that  in  making  his  case  for  his  hereditary 
right  to  the  crown  (IV,ii,  129-39)  he  very  broadly  parodies  York's 
(II,ii). 

But  if  he  is  York's  surrogate  he  is  not  his  creature:  as  playwright 
York  employs  him  in  an  action  whose  peculiar  logic  antedates  secure 
distinctions  between  "play"  and  "real."  From  the  equivocal  theatrical 
consciousness  of  the  opening  line  — 

Come,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though  made  of  a  lath  — 

to  Cade's  downfall  by  the  sword  of  an  obediently  wooden  Iden,  the 
scenes  of  the  rebellion  are,  as  C.  L.  Barber  puts  it,  "an  astonishingly 
consistent  expression  of  anarchy  by  clowning:  the  popular  rising  is 
presented  throughout  as  a  Saturnalia  ignorantly  undertaken  in  earnest; 
Cade's  motto  is:  'then  are  we  in  order  when  we  are  most  out  of 
order.'  "14  As  Lord  of  Misrule,  Cade  is  subject  to  the  form  of  that 
ancient  rite,  and  his  fate  thus  parodies  not  only  York's  but  that  of  the 
great  "serious"  usurpers,  Richard  III,  Bolingbroke,  Macbeth,  who  seek 
beyond  the  painful  vagaries  of  "play"  the  chimerical  peace  of  the 
"golden  circuit."  Not  Iden,  but  success  brings  Cade  down;  like  Suffolk 
he  is  exhausted  at  the  point  where  he  has  fulfilled  the  limits  of  his 
vision  —  in  this  case,  when  the  clownish  ease  with  which  he  translates 
fantastic  images  of  disorder  into  palpable  dramatic  realities  reaches  its 
climax  with  the  execution  of  Lord  Say  (IV,viii). 

Thus  Cade's  rebellion  is  "real"  compared  to,  say,  the  "plotted 
tragedy,"  but  even  so  is  carefully  contained  as  play.  As  parody,  its  true 
energies  are  used  up  in  the  service  of  its  hidden  purpose,  namely  to 
set  off  the  greater  ■ —  i.e.,  "realer"  —  menace  of  York's  rebellion.  As 
York  foresees,  he  does  indeed  "reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal 
sow'd"  (III,i,381)  in  terms  of  practical  politics  ■ —  commoners  aroused, 
Power  routed  and  humbled,  hostilities  shifted  from  court  to  field.  In 


C.  L.  Barber,  Shakespeare's  Festive  Comedy  (New  York,  1968),  p.  13. 
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metatheatrical  terms,15  York's  stepping  forth  from  his  cover  of  silence 
and  secrecy  carries  the  considerable  force  of  an  ontological  act,  a 
mythic  fulfillment  —  grim,  play-dissolving  reality  emerging  at  last. 
Like  those  succeeding  playmakers,  Hal  and  Hamlet,  York  knows  how 
to  nurse  such  an  impressive  effect;  but  he  is  also  far  simpler  than  they, 
far  more  readily  taken  in  by  his  own  posturing. 

Not  that  he  is  simple  in  conception.  Whereas  in  The  Contention 
a  weak  Henry  is  simply  but  inevitably  answered  by  a  bluff  York,  in 
Shakespeare  both  Henry's  vacuity  and  York's  aggressiveness  are  to 
some  degree  self-styled.  To  some  degree,  both  react  self-consciously  to 
their  condition  as  characters  loosed  in  a  playworld,  and  hence  to  a 
sense  of  intrinsic  dislocation.  York  feels  displaced  not  just  from  the 
trappings  of  power,  but  from  his  real  self,  his  true  being,  and  it  mad- 
dens him: 

...  be  well  assured 

You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands.  (III,i,346-7) 

Scarce  can  I  speak,  my  choler  is  so  great: 
O,  I  could  hew  up  rocks  and  fight  with  flint, 
I  am  so  angry  at  these  abject  terms; 
And  now,  like  Ajax  Telamonius, 
On  sheep  or  oxen  could  I  spend  my  fury.  (V,i,23-7) 

Throughout  the  play,  moreover,  he  equates  his  torment  of  incomplete 
being  with  enforced  silence:16 

15  The  term  "metatheater"  has  been  made  current  by  Lionel  Abel  in  Meta- 
theatre:  A  New  View  of  Dramatic  Form  (New  York,  1963)  where  he  argues 
for  the  generic  distinction  of  those  "theater-pieces" — Hamlet  being  the  proto- 
type— "about  life  seen  as  already  theatricalized,"  with  characters  who  "them- 
selves knew  they  were  dramatic  before  the  playwright  took  note  of  them" 
(p.  60).  I  borrow  the  term  for  convenience,  along  with  the  general  kinds  of 
perspectives  it  affords.  In  Shakespearean  Metadrama  (Minneapolis,  1971) 
James  L.  Calderwood  modifies  Abel's  concept  by  emphasizing  the  incor- 
porated nature  of  metadramatic  (self-referring)  content  in  five  of  Shakes- 
peare's early  plays.  Anne  Righter  in  Shakespeare  and  the  Idea  of  the  Play 
(London,  1962)  is  more  narrowly  concerned  with  the  growth  of  the  explicit 
play  metaphor  through  Shakespeare's  works,  as  a  means  of  illuminating  his 
changing  attitude  toward  theater  generally.  Two  other  works  of  considerable 
importance,  bearing  on  kindred  questions  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  con- 
sciousness, are  Sigurd  Burckhard's  posthumous  Shakespearean  Meanings 
(Princeton,  1968),  and  Kirby  Farrell's  as  yet  unpublished  Shakespeare's 
Creation,  which  breaks  new  ground  in  the  psychology  of  Shakespearean 
aesthetics.  To  these  among  other  works — which  augur  yet  another  rebirth 
of  Shakespearean  criticism  (Calderwood  cites  a  number  of  these  on  pp.  4-5 
of  Shakespearean  Metadrama.) — I  am  indebted,  both  in  the  present  article 
and  in  the  work-in-progress  it  derives  from,  which  explores  the  whole  corpus 
of  Shakespeare's  English  history  plays  as  an  evolving  form  of  Shakespearean 
metatheater. 
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I  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words, 

Except  a  sword  or  sceptre  balance  it.  (V,i,8-9  ) 

Self-assertion  means  self-utterance;  to  "be"  himself  means  to  speak  in 
his  true  voice: 

Then,  York,  unloose  thy  long-imprison' d  thoughts, 
And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart.   (V,i,88-9) 

But  in  Shakespeare  being  is  as  elusive  and  paradoxical  as  non- 
being.  They  are  not  states,  but  actions  requiring  continuous  perform- 
ance. Attempting  to  enact  nonbeing,  Henry  perfects  himself  in  the 
stage-present;  giving  voice  to  his  "silence"  in  monologues  and  asides, 
York  creates  himself  in  vehement  images  of  dispossession.  But  all 
dramatic  action  is  dualistic,  every  creation  dogged  by  its  shadow,  pre- 
tense. Indeed  the  verb  to  be  in  Shakespeare  regularly  resonates  in  two 
conflicting  realms  of  meaning,  the  ontological  and  the  theatrical: 

Som.  If  Gloucester  be  displac'd,   [Beaufort'll]   be  Protector. 
Buck.  Or  thou  or  I,  Somerset,  will  be  Protector.  .  .  . 

[Exeunt  Buck,  and  Som.] 
Sal.  Pride  went  before,  Ambition  follows  him. 

(I,i,  176-9.  The  italics  are  mine.) 

The  ambiguity  is  native  to  York's  speech,  and  perfectly  locates  his 
dramatic  situation: 

Be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be,  or  what  thou  art 

Resign  to  death.  (III,i,333-34.  The  italics  are  mine.) 

York  embodies  the  baffling  dualities  of  the  theatrical  cosmos.  Pressured 
to  enact  himself  into  Being  through  dramatic  utterance,  his  utterances 
only  immerse  him  the  more  deeply  in  be-ing:  acting.  For  the  "real" 
man  behind  the  public  mask  —  the  man  of  suppressed  fury,  maddened 
like  one  riven  from  his  very  skin  — 

Methinks  the  realms  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland 

Bear  that  proportion  to  my  flesh  and  blood 

As  did  the  fatal  brand  Althaea  burnt 

Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon    (I,i,233-36) 

is  also,  of  course,  a  stagey  creation  of  the  cool  playmaker  politician, 
who   deploys   himself   as   a   character  —   the   hidden   lead   —   in   a 

16  Hamilton  {The  Early  Shakespeare)  usefully  summarizes  the  hand-heart- 
tongue  imagery  in  2HVI  (pp.  41-2).  And  James  L.  Calderwood  finds  the 
hand-arm  imagery  to  imply  York's  "fragmentary  existence  and  uncompleted 
nature:  in  his  own  view  of  himself  he  is  a  part  seeking  its  whole,  a  hand 
without  the  body  which  only  kingship  can  give  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  hand 
imagery  suggests  a  radical  limitation  of  York's  character.  .  .  ."  ("Shakes- 
peare's Evolving  Imagery:  2  Henry  VI,"  English  Studies,  XLVIII  (1967), 
482-493. 
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masterplot.  He  assumes,  in  fact,  various  roles  —  the  plundered,  hand- 
wringing,  "silly  owner  of  the  goods"  (I,i,223-32)  ;  the  "labouring 
spider"  weaving  "tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies"  (III,i,340)  ;  the 
furious  Ajax;  the  lawful  king  returning  from  exile  (V,i,4)  ;  and  so 
on.  All  of  these  images,  moreover,  are  conventional  faces  of  a  con- 
ventional dramatic  type:  the  Hypocrite-Vice  who  enjoys  the  privilege 
of  speaking  extra-dramatically  to  the  audience.  In  The  Contention  he 
reverts  to  this  type,  but  in  Shakespeare  he  plays  the  type  with  self- 
conscious  staginess:  like  Henry's,  his  self-stylizations  tend  to  be  con- 
spicuously rhetorical,  hence  dramatic,  third-person  similes.  Thus  ab- 
sorbing the  convention,  his  postures  pre-empt  our  recognition  of  them 
as  postures.  To  be  sure,  the  urgency  of  his  language,  the  sharp  vigor 
that  sets  it  off  from  the  language  of  the  Powerful,  must  be  felt  as  gen- 
uine; but  it  derives  from  the  continuous  pressure  to  which  he  responds, 
and  to  which  he  gives  voice,  to  be  continuously  self-creating,  a 
master  of  the  verbal  world  he  inhabits. 

Nevertheless,  though  he  is  the  truest  artist-surrogate  in  the  play, 
York's  command  of  the  historical  playworld  is  rapidly  exhausted.  For 
as  actor  in  his  own  production  he  is  gullible,  and  vainglorious,  too  easily 
taken  in  by  his  own  self-creations.  The  conflicting  images  by  which 
he  stages  himself  tell  the  story  of  his  fluctuating  self-consciousness;  if 
with  disarming  candor  he  styles  himself  as  "the  starved  snake,/Who, 
cherish' d  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your  hearts"  (III,i,343-44),  he 
would  also  be  as  nobly  brash  and  straightforward  as  Ajax  and 
Achilles  (V,i,100ff.) .  Indeed,  the  nearer  he  comes  to  an  open  self- 
declaration  the  less  cannily  self-conscious  he  becomes: 

From  Ireland  thus  comes  York  to  claim  his  right, 
And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head: 
Ring,    bells,    aloud;    burn,    bonfires,    clear    and    bright, 
To  entertain  great  England's  lawful  king.    (V,i,l-4) 

This  is  the  "complete"  role,  the  wished-for  apotheosis  of  the  play- 
making  self  into  the  mythic  self.  Of  course  the  staging,  the  cere- 
monial timing,  the  style  is  perfect,  and  even  York  himself,  it  seems, 
is  persuaded  of  its  transcendent  reality.  But  like  the  other,  lesser  play- 
makers  — Suffolk  most  recently  —  he  loses  mastery  of  his  materials, 
and  becomes  their  parodic  victim,  when  he  soberly  ceases  his  playing 
and  calls  for  lights.  Indeed,  in  Henry's 

Was  never  subject  long'd  to  be  a  king 

As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject  (IV,ix,5-6) 
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the  two  opposites  meet  in  the  identity,  not  the  polarity,  of  their  true 
desires:  both  want  release  from  the  pressures  of  the  playworld.  The 
macabre  comedy  of  successive  displacements  in  the  struggle  for  power 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  plot  of  the  history-play  that  York  seeks  to 
command  to  his  advantage: 

I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm 

Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven,  or  hell; 

And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 

Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head, 

Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams, 

Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw.   (III,i,349-54) 

Beyond  the  fell  tempest,  the  vagaries  of  the  playworld  itself,  lies  the 
absolution  of  "the  golden  circuit,"  the  illusion  of  static  ontological 
peace.  When  York  at  last  breaks  cover,  it  is  as  he  thinks  to  lay  hold 
of  this  conclusion.  But  it  is  chimerical.  At  the  moment  of  his  reaching 
out  he  begins  to  stiffen,  grow  deaf  and  passe  in  his  public  role  as 
the  Pretender.  Already  the  stage  is  pre-empted  by  the  unused  new 
generation,  sons  of  York  and  Clifford;  already  in  V,i,  they  show  them- 
selves beyond  the  need  of  rationalizing  their  extreme  and  grotesque  — 
their  theatrical  —  ferocity. 

Thus  2  Henry  VI  completes  a  rather  complex  rhythm,  though  it 
is  clearly  part  of  a  larger  one  as  well.  In  3  Henry  VI  the  cycle  of  disso- 
ciations of  events  from  language  grows  grotesque:  "history"  is  reduced 
to  a  flaccid  perfunctory  puppetshow  —  helplessly  passive  violence  — 
while  the  absorptive,  waxing  power  of  "play"  consciously  commanded 
concentrates  in  the  figure  of  Richard.  And  not  until  he  plays  out 
the  brilliantly  anaarchic  nightmare  of  Richard  III,  in  which  historical 
power  and  dramatic  power  are  for  the  first  time  incarnated  in  the 
same  figure  —  and,  incarnated,  exhausted  as  well  —  can  the  rhythms 
generated  in  2  Henry  VI  be  brought  to  a  rest. 


JOHN  DICKINSON: 
FREEDOM,  CHANGE,  AND  PROTEST 

M.  Susan  Power 
University  of  Arkansas 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

John  Dickinson  (1732-1808),  American  statesman  and  pamphleteer, 
the  "Penman  of  the  Revolution,"  served  his  political  novitiate  in  the 
colonial  assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  He  participated  in  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress,  urged  opposition  to  the  Townsend  Acts  in  his  Letters  from 
a  Pennsylvania  Farmer  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies 
and  served  as  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence. He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  First  and  Second  Continental 
Congresses,  wrote  the  original  draft  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
presided  at  the  Annapolis  Convention  of  1786  and  was  chosen  as 
Delaware's  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention.1  This  was  a 
man  who  most  of  his  adult  life  was  deeply  involved  in  the  revolutionary 
activities  leading  to  the  ultimate  break  between  the  British  and  Ameri- 
cans, and  whose  thoughts  were  published  during  the  formative  stages 
of  the  American  national  government  and  public  philosophy.2 

The  political  atmosphere  of  John  Dickinson's  eighteenth-century 
America  was  far  different  from  the  context  of  American  and  European 
politics  today.  The  political  spectrum  existing  during  his  life  did  not 
contain  as  wide  a  dispersion  of  political  creeds  as  one  can  find  today, 


Professor  Francis  G.  Wilson  of  C  W.  Post  College  offered  several  helpful 
suggestions  in  the  course  of  preparing  and  writing  this  paper,  for  which  I 
am  grateful. 

Max  Beloff,  editor,  The  Debate  on  the  American  Revolution,  1761-1783  (New 
York:  Harper  Torchbooks,  1965);  Merle  Curti,  The  Growth  of  American 
Thought  (2nd  ed.;  New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1964)  ;  Richard  M.  Gun- 
mere,  The  American  Colonial  Mind  and  the  Classical  Tradition  (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard  University  Press,  1963)  ;  Louis  Hartz,  The  Liberal  Tradition 
in  America:  An  Interpretation  of  American  Political  Thought  Since  the 
Revolution  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Inc.,  1955)  ;  Richard 
Hofstadter,  The  American  Political  Tradition  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1948)  ;  Leonard  Woods  Labaree,  Conservatism  in  Early  American  History 
(New  York:  New  York  University  Press,  1948)  ;  Perry  Miller,  The  Life  of 
the  Mind  in  America  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War  (New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Inc.,  1965);  Neal  Riemer,  The  Democratic 
Experiment:  American  Political  Theory,  Vol.  I  (Princeton,  New  Jersey: 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc.,  1967)  ;  Clinton  Rossiter,  Conservatism  in 
America:  A  Thankless  Persuasion  (2nd  ed.,  rev.;  New  York:  Vintage  Books, 
Random  House,  1963)  ;  Seedtime  of  the  Republic:  The  Origin  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tradition  of  Political  Liberty  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
1953). 
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and  there  was  no  developed  party  system.3  Despite  the  multiple  differ- 
ences between  John  Dickinson's  and  our  own  time,  his  philosophy 
contains  much  of  relevance  to  contemporary  events.  If  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  activities  which  led  up  to  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence can  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  protest  movements 
in  our  history,  the  ideas  of  one  of  its  most  active  and  articulate  partisan 
leaders  may  be  of  some  interest  today. 

The  following  analysis  of  Dickinson's  writings  is  organized  around 
these  central  themes  in  his  thought :  1 )  How  did  Dickinson  define  free- 
dom, slavery,  and  free  and  despotic  governmental  systems?  2)  What 
was  Dickinson's  philosophy  of  political  and  civil  rights?  and  3)  What 
did  he  have  to  say  about  political  change  and  the  proper  methods 
to  use  in  conducting  protest  movements?  The  sometimes  bitter  discus- 
sion of  these  issues  today  also  includes  a  disagreement  over  the  nature 
of  American  public  philosophy  and  the  proper  method  for  conducting 
disputes  once  they  have  moved  out  of  the  arena  of  discussion  and 
writing  in  the  press,  class  room,  and  meeting-hall  into  the  realm  of 
active  movements  and  organized  group  activities.4  Therefore,  an 
analysis  of  Dickinson's  philosophy  may  provide  an  alternative  view  of 
these  issues  as  well  as  a  preliminary  answer  to  what  at  least  one  of 
the  original  founders  of  our  political  tradition  thought  about  them. 

The  preparation  of  this  paper  involved  searching  Dickinson's  poli- 
tical writings  prior  to  1776  for  his  thought  on  the  three  selected 
themes,  and  then  separating  them  from  the  particular  logical  structure 
and  historical  topic  of  a  given  pamphlet,  letter,  or  speech.5  The  ma- 
terial is  arranged  into  what  is  thought  to  be  a  deductive  logical  pattern 
for  each  general  philosophic  theme.  The  order  of  presentation  moves 

3  Clinton  Rossiter,  "The  Political  Theory  of  the  American  Revolution,"  The 
Review  of  Politics,  XV  (1953),  108.  "Indeed,  for  generations  to  come  Ameri- 
cans would  be  conservatives  at  home  and  radicals  abroad  ....  Americans 
had  secured  and  were  ready  to  defend  a  condition  of  freedom  that  other 
liberty  minded  men  could  only  hope  for  in  the  distant  future  or  plot  for  in 
the  brutal  present."  Hartz,  op.  cit.,  pp.  57,  50.  "The  ironic  flaw  in  American 
liberalism  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  never  had  a  real  conservative  tradi- 
tion." "America  is  conservative.  But  the  principles  conserved  are  liberal." 

4  Theodore  Lowi,  "The  Public  Philosophy:  Interest-Group  Liberalism,"  The 
American  Political  Science  Review,  LXI   (March,  1967). 

5  Karl  W.  Deutsch,  The  Nerves  of  Government:  Models  of  Political  Communi- 
cation and  Control  (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1966),  pp.  140,  244. 
Deutsch  claims  that  the  essence  of  politics  is  the  relationship  between  is  and 
ought,  that  operating  preferences  are  indispensable  for  all  organizations.  The 
subject  matter  of  this  paper  according  to  his  intellectual  framework  would  be 
the  spirit  of  a  man  or  the  study  of  a  "configuration  of  rules  according  to 
which  their  value  systems  are  patterned  and  operated."  "In  our  search  for 
understanding,   it  may   not   be   safe   to   disregard    the   individual   and   social 
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from  a  consideration  of  Dickinson's  fundamental  political  value  — 
freedom  — to  his  discussion  of  the  means  to  be  used  to  attain  this 
goal.6  Each  section  concludes  with  an  effort  to  elucidate  the  basic 
principles  underlying  his  position.  The  result  aimed  at  is  the  construc- 
tion of  an  axiomatic,  deductive,  logical  political  theory  abstracted  from 
the  philosophic  positions  presented  in  Dickinson's  pamphlets. 

According  to  Ernst  Nagel,  a  scientific  theory  contains  the  three 
basic  elements  of  an  abstract  calculus,  correspondence  rules,  and  an 
interpretation  or  model  for  the  abstract  calculus7  The  fundamental 
assumptions  of  a  theory  are  composed,  he  says,  of  a  set  of  abstract 
postulates  which  are  implicitly  defined  and  need  not  be  based  upon 
experimental  laws  despite  the  requirement  for  correspondence  rules 
which  link  the  abstract  theoretical  terms  in  some  manner  with  "ob- 
served events."  A  model,  according  to  Nagel,  is  a  human  artifact  com- 
posed of  deductively  related  complex  symbols  or  images  which  make 
it  possible  to  visually  imagine  the  abstract  relationships  posited  by  the 
theory.  In  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  attempt  is  made  in  this  paper  to 
reduce  Dickinson's  political  philosophy  to  a  political  theory  and  to  use 
the  words  theory  and  model  as  these  terms  are  defined  by  Nagel.  The 
method  employed  is  not  that  used  in  intellectual  history.  Therefore, 
little  consideration  is  given  to  any  possible  historical,  intellectual,  cul- 
tural, social,  or  psychological  influences  upon  the  genetic  development 
of  his  thought.  The  purpose  and  methodology  aim  at  a  consideration 
of  Dickinson's  philosophy  and  theory  removed  from  historical  develop- 
mental patterns  but  not  from  a  possible  correspondence  with  "observed 
reality."  The  question  asked  is  not  why  Dickinson  wrote  what  he  did, 
but  rather  what  validity,  if  any,  can  his  ideas  be  said  to  have  as  an 


insights  of  thousands  of  years,  laid  down  by  the  great  philosophic  and  re- 
ligious traditions  of  mankind.  The  day  may  come  when  social  scientists  who 
refer  to  some  elements  in  these  traditions  will  no  longer  automatically  be 
suspected  of  obscurantism  or  of  a  breach  of  professional  standards." 
Arnold  Brecht,  Political  Theory:  The  Foundations  of  Twentieth-Century 
Thought  (Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton  University  Press,  1959),  pp. 
121-123,  133.  Brecht  writes  that  the  scientific  method  does  not  exclude  the 
analysis  of  purposes  and  means,  or  political  "values.''  "Transhistorical  Scien- 
tific Value  Relativism"  can  allow  an  investigation  of  "values"  independent  of 
any  asserted  historical  framework  so  long  as  no  attempt  is  made  scientifically 
to  prove  that  a  given  value  or  purpose  is  "superior"  to  another. 
Cf.  Robert  E.  Lane,  Political  Ideology:  Why  the  American  Common  Man 
Believes  What  He  Does  (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1967)  and  Robert  A. 
Dahl,  Modern  Political  Analysis  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  jersey:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1963).  Ernest  Nagel,  The  Structure  of  Science:  Problems  in  the 
Logic  of  Scientific  Explanation  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  Inc., 
Logic  of  Scientific  Explanation  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World, 
Inc.,  1961),  pp.  79-97. 
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effort  to  construct  an  explanatory  theoiy  of  politics.  It  is  an  effort  to 
provide  an  alternative  view  of  a  possible  method  for  constructing  a 
political  theory  while  recognizing  that  Dickinson's  type  of  political 
thought  includes  "value"  judgments. 

Dickinson's  writings  are  directed  towards  and  grew  out  of  the  major 
issues  and  factional  power  disputes  of  his  era.  They  are  "tracts  for  the 
time"  in  which  he  states  a  position  on  an  important  political  issue  of 
the  moment  and,  then,  defends  and  supports  this  position  while  attack- 
ing and  attempting  to  undermine  the  logic  and  wisdom  of  the  opposi- 
tion's arguments.  Certainly  there  is  much  in  them  related  to  specific 
historical  events  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  much  value  for  phil- 
osophers or  political  theorists.  Dickinson's  career  began  with  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Joseph  Galloway-Benjamin  Franklin  legislative  faction, 
the  anti-proprietory  group,  which  then  dominated  the  colony.  The 
issue  in  dispute  was  whether  the  legislature  should  petition  the  crown 
for  revocation  of  the  Penn  proprietory  charter  in  order  to  change  the 
colony  to  a  royal  form  of  government.8  His  pamphlet  warfare  against 
the  Galloway  faction  was  intimately  involved  with  a  partisan  struggle 
for  ascendency  in  the  state  legislature.9  He  rose  to  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  by  means  of  contesting  the  leadership  of  the  Gall- 
oway faction,  by  eliciting  serious  consideration  and  public  replies  in  the 
press  from  the  leading  politicians  of  the  day,  and  by  constructing  an 
opposition  group  in  the  state  legislature  based  upon  a  different  policy 
position.  Starting  from  fewer  than  ten  persons  who  signed  his  October 


David  L.  Jacobson,  John  Dickinson  and  the  Revolution  in  Pennsylvania, 
1764-1776,  "University  of  California  Publications  In  History,"  LXXVIII 
(Berkeley,  California:  University  of  California  Press,  1965),  16-87,  passim. 
Cf.  H.  Trevor  Colbourn,  "A  Pennsylvania  Farmer  at  the  Court  of  King 
George:  John  Dickinson's  London  Letters,  1754-1754,"  The  Pennsylvania 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  LXXXVI  (July,  1962)  ;  "John  Dickin- 
son, Historical  Revolutionary,"  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and 
Biography,  LXXXIII  (1959);  Richard  J.  Hooker,  ed.,  "John  Dickinson  on 
Church  and  State,"  American  Literature,  XVI  (1944-1945)  ;  David  L.  Jacob- 
son,  "John  Dickinson's  Fight  Against  Royal  Government,  1764,"  William  and 
Mary  Quarterly,  XIX  (1962)  ;  John  H.  Powell,  "John  Dickinson  as  President 
of  Pennsylvania,"  Pennsylvania  History,  XXVIII  (1961);  and  John  H. 
Powell,  ed.,  "John  Dickinson's  Speech  Against  Independence,"  Pennsylvania 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  LXXXV  (1961).  Bernard  Bailyn,  The 
Ideological  Origins  of  the  American  Revolution  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 
The  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  University  Press,  1967). 

John  P.  Roche,  ed.,  Origins  of  American  Political  Thought  (New  York: 
Harper  Torchbooks,  1967),  p.  17.  "It  is  my  fundamental  contention  that  only 
by  discovering  precisely  how  liberty  was  defined  by  discreet  American  groups 
or  subcultures  can  we  evaluate  the  actual  meaning  of  the  concept  at  any  given 
point  in  our  history.  Indeed,  only  in  this  fashion  can  we  ascertain  whether 
there  has  in  fact  been  an  American  tradition  of  liberty."  Cf.  pp.  8-14. 
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26,  1764,  Protest  Against  the  Appointment  of  Benjamin  Franklin  as 
an  Agent  for  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania,  he  managed  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  supporters  in  ten  years  from  a  small  minority  to  a 
controlling  majority  in  the  Assembly.10  The  ultra-radicals,  who  favored 
independence,  seized  control  of  the  state's  politics  in  1776  and  wrote 
the  Revolutionary  state  constitution.11  He  was  a  member  of  the  state 
proprietory  faction  and  the  Republican  society.  He  supported  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  became  a  Jeffersonian  Republican  in  later 
life.12  He  emerged  as  a  "national"  figure  and  became  a  leader  in  the 
colony-wide  elite  when  he  advocated  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act. 
Dickinson  was  obviously  a  practical  politician  of  some  astuteness  as 
well  as  a    polished  pamphleteer. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  extensive  amount  of  philosophic 
argument  in  his  works.  Unlike  John  Adams  or  John  C.  Calhoun,  he 
never  took  up  his  pen  to  write  a  consistently  organized,  abstract, 
theoretical  statement  of  his  philosophy.  One  cannot  explain  his  failure 
to  write  a  theoretical  treatise  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  political  theory.  Quite  the  opposite  conclusion  immediately  becomes 
obvious  from  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  number  of  classical  theoreti- 
cal works  to  which  he  refers  in  all  of  his  pamphlets  and  letters.  He 
quotes  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  from  Machiavelli, 
Montesquieu,  Locke,  Hooker,  Hume,  Blackstone,  and  Coke.  By  doing 
so  he  indicates  that  he  very  readily  saw  the  deeper  intellectual  import 
of  his  partisan  positions.  Dickinson  writes  in  a  popular  style  with  a 
flourish  and  distinction  that  makes  his  pamphlets,  letters,  and  speeches 
live  today.  All  of  his  writings  are  argumentative  in  the  sense  that  he 
piles  reason  upon  reason  why  this  or  that  must  be  done  or  thought. 
Common  sense  supposedly  tells  one  that  dry  scholarly  works  would 
not  be  read  with  much  interest  by  most  persons,  and  his  writings  are 


10  Robert  L.  Brunhouse,  The  Counter-Revolution  in  Pennsylvania,  1776-1790 
(Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania:  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  1942),  pp.  9-80, 
passim. 

11  Jacobson,  op.  cit.,  p.  125.  "Dickinson  clearly  had  little  conservatism  in  his 
thought."  Cf.  pp.  12,  26,  70,  87;  cf.  Charles  J.  Stille,  The  Life  and  Times  of 
John  Dickinson,  1732-1808  (Publications  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania:  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Dickinson,"  XIII,  Philadelphia:    1891). 

12  Forrest  McDonald,  E  Pluribus  Unum:  The  Formation  of  the  American  Re- 
public, 1776-1790  (New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1965),  p.  2.  In 
1776  national  political  groupings  are  divided  by  McDonald  into  the  "republi- 
cans," supporters  of  independence  with  no  definite  plans  for  a  national  gov- 
ernment, and  the  "proto-nationalists,"  who  insisted  that  a  national  govern- 
ment must  be  formed  before  declaring  Independence.  According  to  these 
terms,  Dickinson  would  be  considered   a  "proto-nationalist." 
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oriented  towards  influencing  public  attitudes.  One  might,  therefore, 
evince  some  surprise  at  the  number  of  extensive  quotations  from  pon- 
derous theoretical  tomes  present  in  his  contributions  to  the  political 
pamphleteering  of  the  period.  Because  of  the  practical  impetus  of  his 
work,  the  effort  to  convince  others  to  support  a  particular  position  is 
given  additional  strength  by  adding  the  influence  of  illustrious  writers 
of  the  past  to  the  cause. 

Dickinson  makes  no  pretentious  attempt  to  be  an  original  writer, 
but  rather  modestly  assumes  the  protective  coloration  of  a  second-rate 
thinker  applying  the  theoretical  efforts  of  his  predecessors  to  an  on- 
going situation.  He  is  not  a  Machiavelli  constructing  a  new  philosophy 
for  a  new  prince;  Dickinson,  indeed,  may  have  had  more  opportunity 
than  Machiavelli  himself  to  have  chosen  that  role  had  he  thought  it 
desirable  to  do  so.13  His  reliance  upon  the  political  principles  of  classi- 
cal writers  and  generalizations  drawn  from  history  indicates  a  conserva- 
tive mentality.  Perhaps  for  Dickinson  there  is  little  that  is  original  or 
novel  in  any  situation  that  cannot  be  better  understood  by  reference  to 
the  past.  Thus  his  thought  reaches  back  to  Plato,  Aristotle,  Livy,  and 
Tacitus,  all  of  whom  he  treats  with  great  respect  and  seriousness.  Their 
names  are  called  to  mind  by  contemporary  events,  and  their  ideas 
and  principles  relied  upon  in  order  to  formulate  and  defend  a  posi- 
tion in  contemporary  politics. 

Despite  the  seemingly  disorganized,  unsystematic  character  of  his 
writings,  they  contain  a  central  theme  of  high  philosophic  importance : 
the  nature  of  freedom  and  how  it  is  to  be  preserved  and  defended. 
Although  Vernon  L.  Parrington  castigated  him  as  a  dry,  legalistic 
thinker,  his  works  embody  as  many  references  to  history,  current 
events,  literature,  political  manipulations,  and  philosophy  as  they  do 
to  Coke,  Littleton,  or  Blackstone.14  Although  he  barely  paused  to 
present  an  abstract  definition  of  freedom,  he  writes  from  the  basic 
premise  that  Americans  were  already  free.  The  intellectual  problem 
requiring  reflection  is,  rather:  what  means,  given  the  present  historical 
circumstances,  can  best  be  used  to  preserve  what  he  so  highly  re- 
garded— freedom?  It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  he  makes  one  of  his 

13  Leo  Strauss,  Thoughts  on  Machiavelli  (Glencoe,  Illinois:  The  Free  Press, 
1958). 

14  Vernon  L.  Parrington,  The  Colonial  Mind:  Main  Currents  in  American 
Thought,  Vol.  I  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company;  Harvest  Book, 
1954),  pp.  224-237.  Cf.  Merrill  Jensen,  The  Articles  of  Confederation:  An 
Interpretation  of  the  Social-Constitutional  History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, 1774-1781  (Madison,  Wisconsin:  The  University  of  Wisconsin  Press, 
1963). 
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most  valuable  contributions  to  philosophy.  Underneath  his  discussion 
of  the  partisan  issues  of  the  day,  which  to  the  superficial  observer  seem 
so  to  occupy  his  mind  and  pen,  Dickinson's  thought  moves  to  examine 
the  theoretical  problems  involved  in  how  freedom  is  lost,  and  how 
one  can  resist  attempts  to  establish  tyrannical,  corrupt  governments 
without  resorting  to  physical  violence  unless  necessary.  Dickinson  also 
writes  about  the  nature,  extent,  and  importance  of  political  rights,  a 
fact  which  merits  re-investigation  in  an  era  so  pre-eminently  con- 
cerned with  this  subject.15 

n.    FREEDOM    AND    RIGHTS 

John  Dickinson's  model  of  a  free  governmental  system  includes  an 
elected  legislature,  a  regulated  judiciary,  and  an  assembly-controlled 
administration.  It  presupposes  legislative  supremacy  and  constitutional 
limitations  upon  the  power  of  the  governors.  A  free  government  is 
one  in  which  power  is  divided,  balanced,  checked,  and  constitutionally 
limited.  Unlimited,  arbitrary,  unauthorized  governmental  action  is 
slavery.  Power,  in  order  to  be  exercised  in  a  manner  conformable  with 
the  continued  existence  of  freedom,  must  be  authorized,  limited,  and 
consistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution  which 
expresses  the  basic  components  of  freedom.  Dickinson  does  not  support 
a  theory  of  direct  participatory  democracy.  He  assumes  freedom  is 
related  to  a  representative  legislature  which  makes  controlling  deci- 
sions and  supervises  the  actions  of  the  executive  and  judiciary.  When 
people  no  longer  have  an  effective  representative  assembly,  they  are 
no  longer  free,  according  to  Dickinson.  The  basic  variables  of  his  model 
also  include  rulers,  or  elected  decision-makers;  judges;  and  the  people, 
the  represented.  He  makes  an  ethical  distinction  between  worthy  and 
unworthy  men,  and  urges  that  popular  representative  governments 
need  virtuous  and  accomplished  leaders.  Freedom  also  means  consent 
by  the  governed  or  by  their  representatives  to  the  taxation  measures 
imposed  by  the  government  or  administration,  no  matter  how  reason- 
ably or  equitably  those  laws  might  be  enforced  once  determined  upon. 


Edmund  S.  Morgan,  "The  American  Revolution:  Revisions  in  Need  of  Re- 
vising," William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  XIV  (1953),  13,  15.  According  to 
Morgan,  the  traditional  conception  of  Whig-Conservative  stress  upon  property 
rights  needs  reinvestigation.  "The  trouble  lies  in  the  assumption  that  a  con- 
flict between  property  rights  and  human  rights  has  been  the  persistent  theme 
of  American  history  from  the  beginning."  "Together  he  [Parrington]  and 
Beard  virtually  captured  the  American  past  for  Progressivism,  a  performance 
all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  they  did  not  enlist  the  revered 
founding  fathers  of  the  Constitution  on  their  side."  Cf.  Edmund  S.  Morgan, 
"Colonial  Ideas  of  Parliamentary  Power,  1765-1766,"  William  and  Mary 
Quarterly,  V  (1948),  311-341. 
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A  free  people  must  retain  control  over  taxation  because  this  provides 
the  most  effective  instrument  to  check  the  administration  and  to 
prevent  oppressive  governmental  actions  without  resort  to  violence. 
Therefore,  legislative  control  over  taxation  is  a  necessary  constitutional 
foundation  for  freedom.  If  the  representatives  of  the  people  do  not 
have  this  method  of  withholding  money  from  the  administration,  then 
they  will  have  no  effective  power  to  make  the  rulers  pay  attention  to 
their  grievances.  In  addition  to  the  defense  of  society,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  support  of  the  civil  government,  an  essential 
function  of  a  representative  legislative  assembly  is  to  check  and  control 
the  administration  by  financial  pressures.16 

A  free  constitution  includes  judges  who  are  independent  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches.  A  constitution  is  no  longer  based 
upon  principles  of  freedom  when  the  administration  appoints  judges, 
and  then  uses  a  standing  army  to  enforce  their  decisions.  Juries  are  not 
a  sufficient  protection  for  freedom  because  they  can  be  packed.  Also 
generally  search  warrants  are  dangerous  to  freedom.  The  necessity  for 
an  independent  judiciary  is  even  greater  when  the  law  is  not  settled, 
and  the  courts  exercise  a  sovereign  authority  to  determine  which  parts 
of  a  common  and  statute  law  are  to  be  applied.  Arbitrary  judges  have 
to  be  controlled  in  order  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  people.  A 
fundamental  law  to  determine  the  scope  of  the  laws  and  to  set  up 
procedural  rules  for  the  operation  of  the  courts  is  needed.  Judges 
should  be  controlled  by  having  their  salaries  paid  by  the  assembly 
and  by  being  appointed  to  office  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  executive. 
Protection  from  all  these  dangers  to  the  freedom  of  the  people  ulti- 
mately depends  upon  the  power  of  a  representative  assembly  to  con- 
trol finances  as  the  basis  for  checks  upon  dangerous  extensions  of  exec- 
utive and  judicial  power.17 

16  John  Dickinson,  "Letters  from  a  Farmer  in  Pennsylvania,"  Paul  Leicester 
Ford,  ed.,  Vol.  II,  Political  Writings,  1764-1774  (Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
1895),  356-369,  passim.  Cf.  Empire  and  Nation:  Letters  from  a  Farmer  in 
Pennsylvania,  John  Dickinson;  Letters  from  the  Federal  Farmer,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Intro.,  Forrest  McDonald  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.,  1962). 

17  Ibid.,  pp.  330,  370.  Cf.  Leonard  Woods  Labaree,  Royal  Government  in 
America:  A  Study  of  the  British  Colonial  System  Before  1783  (New  York: 
Frederick  Ungor,  1930).  The  author  points  out  the  differences  between  the 
British  Crown's  interpretation  of  the  courts  and  the  American  position,  and 
traces  the  protracted  dispute  between  the  colonial  assemblies  and  the  royal 
governors.  The  importance  of  the  standing  issue  over  the  court  system  in  the 
pre-revolutionary  period  has  recently  been  overlooked,  perhaps  because  it  did 
not  have  any  important  economic  connotations.  Dickinson,  however,  apparent- 
ly thought  the  right  to  trial  by  jury  and  an  independent  judiciary  to  be  at 
least  as  essential  a  portion  of  a  free  constitution   as  the  right  to  property. 
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The  opposite  of  a  free  governmental  system  is  a  despotic  system 
or  slavery.  If  a  subordinate  or  colonial  system  is  originally  based  upon 
freedom,  then  its  founders  were  free  men  who  never  gave  up  nor  could 
have  given  up  their  rights  to  any  central  government.18  Later  efforts 
by  the  central  administration  and  Parliament  arbitrarily  to  impose 
financial  legislation  indicates  an  attempt  to  establish  a  new  sovereign- 
ty, a  despotic  government  inconsistent  with  the  previously  established 
freedom  of  the  colonial  people.19  "If,  indeed,  to  be  subjected  in  our 
lives  and  property  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  others,  whom  we  have  never 
chosen,  nor  ever  entrusted  with  such  a  power  is  not  slavery,  I  wish  any 
person  would  tell  me  what  slavery  is."20  Corrupt  ministers  un- 
controlled by  representatives  of  the  people  are  a  potential  source  of 
danger  to  the  continued  existence  of  political  freedom. 

In  order  to  discover  how  freedom  may  be  preserved,  Dickinson 
looks  at  the  way  it  has  been  lost  in  the  past,  and  deduces  the  proper 
time,  method,  and  policy  to  be  used  to  defend  freedom.  If  a  colonial, 
or  sub-unit's,  legislature  gives  up  the  right  of  paying  and  providing  for 
its  own  defense  to  the  central  parliament,  and  also  loses  its  power  to 
tax  itself,  this  will  have  the  consequence  of  reducing  it  to  political 
impotence.21  Dickinson  thinks  that  political  freedom  depends  upon 
the  possession  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  political  power  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  decision-making,  or  to  force  the  decision-makers  to  alter 
their  policies  in  a  direction  preferred  by  the  representative  assembly. 
Political  power  is  correlated  with  control  over  an  independent  source 
of  economic  resources  which  serves  as  a  basis  of  power  and  control 
over  the  administration.  The  capacity  to  be  a  self-directed  decision- 
maker in  some  areas  is  related  to  the  possession  of  influence  and  power. 
If  one  has  no  power  to  sway  rulers,  one  becomes  subject  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  arbitrary  will  of  others,  politically  impotent;  and,  hence,  a 
slave,  not  a  free  man.  If  the  central  administration  is  able  to  raise 
salaries  and  appoint  to  civil  posts  within  the  state,  the  sub-units  will 
have  no  way  to  make  the  administration  and  the  ministers  responsible. 
It  will  mean  a  transference  of  actual  power  to  tax  to  the  central 
governmental  ministers,  since  they  will  determine  the  costs  of  admin- 
istration, and  result  in  their  being  able  to  set  up  any  civil,  ecclesiastical, 


Ford,  op.  cit.,  "Letter  to  Philadelphia  Merchants  Concerning  Non-Importa- 
tion, July  1768." 

Ford,  op.  cit.,  pp.  411-444,  passim.  "An  Address  at  a  Meeting  of  Merchants 
to  Consider  Non-Importation,  July,   1769." 
Ford,  op.  cit.,  p.  415.  "Letters  from  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer." 
Ibid.,  pp.   374-475,  passim. 
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or  military  establishment  they  choose.  It  will  also  increase  the  power 
of  the  chief  executive  by  increasing  his  available  patronage.  If  the 
power  of  the  central  administration  is  thus  increased  by  these  means, 
the  sub-units  will  lose  their  ability  to  make  controlling  political  deci- 
sions for  themselves  in  many  areas  other  than  the  financial.  That  is, 
Dickinson  looks  at  the  economic  policies  of  the  British  Parliament, 
calculates  their  probable  effects  upon  the  freedom  and  power  of  the 
colonial  assemblies,  and  estimates  the  motivations  and  aims  supporting 
this  policy.  He  predicts  that  if  the  British  succeed  in  the  attempt  to 
increase  their  power  over  the  colonies,  the  resulting  loss  of  colonial 
power  of  self-determination  would  reduce  them  to  a  position  of  power- 
lessness,  political  slavery,  or  complete  dependence  upon  the  whims 
of  another.  Therefore,  he  devises  a  policy  of  resistance  to  the  maneuvers 
of  the  British,  which  is  designed  to  counter-act  their  policy  by  em- 
ploying the  resources  of  influence  and  pressure  still  remaining  in  the 
colonists'  hands. 

Setting  precedents  of  "illegal"  taxation  is  particularly  dangerous 
in  an  unwritten  constitutional  system  because  all  rights  and  freedoms 
under  it  are  based  upon  accumulated  ancient  laws,  customs,  or  prece- 
dents. Thus,  if  the  wall  of  precedent  is  breached,  there  would  be  no 
constitutional  basis  for  limitations  of  power,  nor  legal,  peaceful  means 
for  resolving  conflicts.  Freedom  is  lost  when  the  responsible,  informed 
members  of  society,  worthy  persons  who  normally  might  be  reluctant 
to  direct  or  to  participate  in  popularly  based  movements  against  estab- 
lished authority,  refuse  to  support  resistance  to  measures  said  to  be 
subversive  of  the  constitution.  He  thinks  that  the  prevention  of  violent 
mass  revolutions  and  the  preservation  of  freedom  also  depend  upon 
informed,  wise,  prudent,  and  virtuous  leadership.  In  any  free  state  a 
perpetual  watch  for  possible  invasions  of  freedom  is  necessary.  But 
when  one  lives  under  a  constitution  in  which  power  is  limited  and 
divided,  one  must  especially  observe  any  alteration  in  the  constitu- 
tional balance  of  power.  Internally,  freedom  is  correlated  with  the 
distribution  and  division  of  power  within  the  governmental  system. 
If  any  one  branch  of  the  government  attempts  to  increase  its  power, 
this  change  must  be  immediately  opposed.  Since  the  actual  exercise  of 
power  is  retained  by  the  office-holders,  maintenance  of  a  free  system 
depends  upon  leaders  who,  although  actual  power-holders,  nevertheless 
pay  attention  to  the  general  population  because  it  has  a  fulcrum  of 
power  to  use  against  the  leaders.  If  the  rulers  do  not  take  actions  to 
alleviate  grievances,  the  populace  is  likely  to   rise  up  against  them, 
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and  the  reforms  enacted  are  not  then  likely  to  be  moderate.  Thus  he 
advocates  the  mitigation  of  popular  grievances  in  order  to  prevent 
more  violent  reforms,  and  the  formation  of  a  movement  aimed  at  the 
total  destruction  of  the  established  government.22 

Worthy  men  must  be  active  in  the  defense  of  freedom,  for  the 
people  tend  to  submit  to  repeated  violations  of  freedom.  The  masses 
have  an  ingrained  tendency  to  think  that  the  exercise  of  power  proves 
its  constitutionality.  In  a  free  governmental  system  the  people  alone 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  preserve  freedom.  People  have  lost  their 
freedom  because  informed  leaders  have  not  spoken  out  against  small 
accretions  of  governmental  power;  yet  one  cannot  always  depend  upon 
popular  resistance  to  these  extensions,  because,  once  spread  out  over 
the  whole  society,  they  may  affect  individuals  only  slightly.  Moreover, 
the  people  may  be  confused,  may  have  no  knowledge  of  the  complexi- 
ties of  constitutional  law,  may  be  misled  into  thinking  that  all  govern- 
mental actions  are  legitimate  actions.  Therefore,  civic  responsibilities 
are  not  fulfilled  by  merely  obeying  the  government.  Informed  indi- 
viduals have  the  responsibility  of  keeping  a  constant  surveillance  over 
it,  and  of  sounding  the  alarm  to  the  people  when  the  occasion  calls  for 
such  action.  Crafty  politicians  do  not  usually  take  actions  which  will 
arouse  the  general  populace.  Many  points  of  concern  to  the  masses  may 
be  left  untouched,  while  freedom  may  be  destroyed.  According  to 
Dickinson,  freedom  is  never  in  such  danger  as  when  the  people  think 
there  is  no  danger.  Freedom  may  be  subverted  and  lost,  and  the 
general  populace  may  not  even  be  aware  of  it.  Thus  each  small  exten- 
sion of  power  must  be  opposed  early  because  circumstances  often 
retard  the  effects  of  these  evils,  and,  therefore,  may  delay  popular 
opposition  until  it  is  too  late  for  it  to  be  effective  without  producing 
violence  and  revolution. 

Dickinson's  theory  rests  on  the  assumption  that  politics  involves 
conflicts  related  to  the  desire  to  exercise  power.  Freedom  does  not 
mean  the  absence  of  conflict;  rather,  it  depends  upon  continued  re- 
sistance to  all  emergent  and  predicted  efforts  by  individuals  to  increase 
and  concentrate  their  powers.  This  opposition  has  to  be  undertaken 
prior  to  the  point  where  the  power-seeking  group  accomplishes  its 
aim,  for  the  powerless  cannot  realistically  thwart  the  efforts  of  the 
all-powerful.  The  powerless  are  political  slaves.  They  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition which  would  enable  them  to  alter  their  position  peacefully  or 


Ibid.,  pp.   392-399,  passim. 
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to  regain  their  power,  and  consequently  their  freedom,  unless  they 
resort  to  violence.  Dickinson,  like  many  other  thinkers  of  his  period, 
assumes  that  when  and  if  the  government  or  official  elite  becomes 
the  chief  possessor  of  political  and  economic  power,  and  other  groups 
and  persons  have  little  or  no  power,  then  individuals  are  no  longer 
free,  autonomous  decision-makers  because  the  government,  the  rulers, 
then  have  sufficient  power  to  impose  their  decisions,  are  free  to  act 
"arbitrarily"  —  free  to  be  despots  precisely  because  no  power  or 
source  of  resistance  to  their  decisions  is  located  anywhere  in  the  given 
society.  Once  friction  of  this  sort  ceases  in  a  society,  freedom  is  lost. 
Men  become  balls  of  putty  subject  to  arbitrary  shaping  by  external 
forces. 

Although  some  states  have  lost  their  freedom  because  of  particular 
accidents,  the  basic  factor  is  a  general  decay  of  civic  virtue.  Freedom 
is  lost  when  individuals  think  that  their  interests  are  distinct  from  the 
public's.  Wealthy,  educated  persons  cannot  assume  that  they  fulfill 
their  civic  duties  if  they  direct  all  their  energies  to  increasing  their 
own  wealth  and  have  no  regard  for  the  society  within  which  they  live. 
There  are  always  some  politicians  who  will  not  hesitate  to  support 
policies  injurious  to  the  public  if  they  think  that  they  can  make  a 
profit  for  themselves.  Some  men  may  even  seek  public  advancement 
by  promoting  projects  which  they  know  are  destructive  of  the  interests 
and  rights  of  their  country.23  He  urges  that  co-operation  between  all 
groups  in  a  given  society,  the  economic  and  political  elites,  and  the 
general  population,  is  necessary  for  freedom  to  continue  to  exist  under 
a  system  of  popular  sovereignty.  Moreover,  the  forms  of  liberty  may  be 
retained  when  its  substance  is  irretrievably  lost.  Deceptive  appearances 
of  legality  and  justice  frequently  mask  insidious  attempts  to  destroy 
freedom.  The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  when  artful  ambitious 
men,  bent  upon  extending  their  own  power  beyond  its  just  limits,  con- 
trol the  government.  They  will  practice  deception  and  attempt  to  cover 
their  actions  with  a  pretended  legality  and  respectability. 

Those  who  succeed  them  may  go  a  little  further.  A  free  people 
therefore  can  never  be  too  quick  in  observing,  nor  too  firm  in 
opposing  the  beginnings  of  alteration  either  in  form  or  reality, 
respecting  institutions  framed  for  their  security;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  forms  of  liberty 
may  be  retained,  when  the  substance  is  gone.24 


Ibid.,  pp.  383-387,  passim. 
Ibid.,  p.  347. 
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The  defenders  of  freedom  should  watch  small  infractions  of  rights 
and  liberties,  and  take  action  as  soon  as  these  violations  are  observed. 
A  free  man  in  a  free  state  retains  his  right  to  judge  whether  his 
rights  and  freedoms  are  endangered  and  to  use  prudent  means  to 
preserve  them.  The  defense  of  a  free  constitution  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  means  by  which  tyranny  is  established.  And  it  is  unreasonable  to 
attempt  to  limit  rulers  if  one  once  grants  them  the  right  to  exercise 
unlimited  power.  If  one  gives  up  a  particular  right  and  grants  the 
rulers  power  to  exercise  it  at  their  discretion,  then  one  has  lost  that 
right.25  Like  Jefferson,  Dickinson  thinks  that  resistance  to  unjustified 
unconstitutional  authority  is  the  basis  for  the  preservation  of  political 
rights  and  freedom,  for  to  submit  to  unlimited  political  authority 
equals  the  extinction  of  freedom  and  the  predictable  advent  of  even- 
tual slavery  and  despotism.  Freedom  requires  a  continual  watchfulness, 
defense,  and  resistance  by  both  the  mass  of  the  people  and  by  re- 
sponsible leaders. 

Dickinson's  philosophic  conception  of  political  rights  is  deduced 
from  the  premise  that  free  constitutions  are  based  upon  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind  ultimately  derived  from  God,  and  from  the  previ- 
ously discussed  principles  of  liberty.  The  first  rights  Dickinson  mentions 
are  religious  freedom  and  the  absence  of  oaths  or  religious  tests  for 
office.26  The  right  to  hold  public  office  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
ability,  not  religious  affiliation,  and  the  right  to  annual  elections  are 
fundamental  elements  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  He  also  points 
to  the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition  the  government,  the  right  to 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  right  to  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  addition  to 
the  right  to  own  property.27  In  1774,  he  stresses  the  right  to  participa- 
tion by  the  people  in  government  by  means  of  elected  representatives 
who  give  their  consent  to  the  laws  by  which  all  are  to  be  governed.28 
The  opposite  of  this  right  is  to  be  ruled  by  edicts  issued  by  men  over 
whom  the  people  exercise  no  control.  The  liberty  of  conscience,  given 
by  God,  and  the  right  to  freedom  of  the  press  are  also  essential  to 
freedom.  These  invaluable  rights  are  said  to  extend  to  all  classes  and 
men,  to  defend  the  rich  from  the  poor,  the  weak  from  the  powerful, 


Ibid.,  pp.  354-356. 

Ford.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  35-44.  "A  Speech  on  a  Petition  for  a  Change  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania."  Cf.  "A  Reply  to  a  Piece  Called  the 
Speech  of  Joseph  Galloway." 

Ford,  op.  cit.,  pp.  174-194.  "The  Declaration  of  Right  Adopted  by  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress  and  A  Petition  to  the  King  from  the  Stamp  Act  Congress." 
John  Dickinson,  "A  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Quebec" 
(Philadelphia:  William  and  Thomas  Bradford,  1774),  pp.  27-42,  passim. 
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the  industrious  from  the  rapacious,  the  peaceable  from  the  violent. 
Without  these  rights  a  people  can  be  neither  free,  happy,  nor 
prosperous. 

The  privileges  and  rights  of  freemen  and  British  subjects  were 
established  by  the  colonial  ancestors,  preserved  in  their  constitutions 
and  effective  political  practice,  and  were  transmitted  to  their  Ameri- 
can descendants.  These  rights  and  liberties  are  said  to  be  sacred,  in- 
herent, and  invaluable,  and  to  belong  to  every  free  man.  The  powers 
of  the  provincial  assemblies  are  based  upon  the  immutable  and  un- 
alienable rights  of  human  nature,  the  principles  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, and  the  charters  and  grants  made  by  the  Crown;  they  are 
based  on  the  law  of  nature;  and  they  are  consistent  with  Christianity. 
In  1766  Dickinson  claims  that  rights  and  freedoms  are  not  the  gift 
of  the  Crown  granted  to  subjects  in  charters  because  charters  merely 
declare  rights  which  are  the  gift  of  God.  According  to  him,  the  original 
source  of  rights  is  the  God  who  created  human  nature.  One  is  born 
with  these  rights  which  are  founded  upon  the  "immutable  maxims 
of  reason  and  justice."29  Justice,  therefore,  is  related  to  representative 
consent  to  any  governmental  actions  corresponding  with  the  areas  of 
life  in  which  the  individual  has  a  moral  right  to  political  autonomy. 
But  his  doctrine  of  rights  as  God-given  (for  example,  the  right  to 
own  property)  is  not  defined  in  terms  of  an  absolute,  individual  right 
to  refuse  to  pay  any  taxes,  nor  does  it  amount  to  an  assertion  that  no 
just  legislation  is  possible  in  the  area  of  economic  matters.  No  asser- 
tion of  an  absolute  individual  right  to  do  what  one  pleases  with  one's 
property  can  be  found  in  Dickinson's  works.  Rather,  the  position  is 
that  the  only  just  governmental  interference  with  the  property  of  the 
citizen  is  that  approved  of  by  popularly  elected  representative 
assemblies. 

In  An  Address  to  "Friends  and  Countrymen"  on  the  Stamp 
Act  in  November  of  1765,  Dickinson  explains  the  relationship  in  his 
mind  between  the  right  of  representatives  of  the  people  to  impose 
taxes  and  political  freedom. 

Men  cannot  be  happy  without  freedom;  nor  free,  without  security 
of  property;  nor  so  secure,  unless  the  sole  power  to  dispose  of  it 
is  lodged  in  themselves ;  therefore  no  people  can  be  free,  but  where 


Ford,    op.    cit.,    pp.    259-262.    "An    Address    to    the    Committee    of    Corres- 
pondence in  Barbados." 
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taxes  are  imposed  on  them  with  their  own  consent,  given  per- 
sonally, or  by  their  representatives.30 

Dickinson  makes  no  distinction  between  property  rights  and  hu- 
man rights.  He  places  the  whole  issue  of  taxation  and  property  rights 
within  the  larger  context  of  the  relationship  between  a  powerful  repre- 
sentative assembly  and  the  preservation  of  political  freedom.  The 
present-day  activist  conception  of  legislation  is,  of  course,  not  held  by 
him.  Since  he  thinks  the  most  important  and  major  function  per- 
formed by  representative  assemblies  is  the  passage  of  taxation,  any 
diminution  in  legislative  power  to  control  taxation  is  tantamount  to  a 
decrease  in  the  power  of  the  representative  part  of  the  governmental 
system,  and,  consequently,  a  loss  of  power  to  check  and  control  the 
non-elected,  non-representative,  and  non-responsible  administration. 
By  1774  Dickinson  argues  that  if  the  British  Parliament  possessed 
sovereign  power  to  legislate  for  the  colonies,  not  limited  by  any  con- 
stitution, the  colonial  people's  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  property  be- 
comes nonexistent.  Unlimited  governmental  power  means  that  the  peo- 
ple have  no  share  in  the  government  and  therefore  such  power  is 
neither  rightful  nor  legal.31 

ni.   POLITICAL   CHANGE,   PROTEST,  AND  THE  RIGHT  TO  RESISTANCE 

Dickinson's  works  contain  a  theory  of  change,  of  the  conditions 
under  which  changes  are  most  likely  to  produce  desired  results  in  com- 
bination with  a  reluctance  to  rush  headlong  into  a  precipitous  situation, 
which  he  anticipates  to  be  the  result  of  ill-considered  alterations.32 
His  theory  of  political  change  can  be  summarized  as  a  series  of  guide- 
lines to  be  used  to  direct  any  contemplated  alteration  in  a  free  govern- 
mental system.33  According  to  him,  structural  changes  1)  should  be 
based  upon  a  prior  calculation  of  any  possible  loss  of  freedom;  2) 
should  be  made  with  caution,  deliberation,  and  prudence,  not  haste 
and  rashness;  3)  should  be  based  upon  observations  of  how  similar 
systems  have  operated  and  upon  the  effects  produced  by  like  changes 
in  the  past  in  order  reasonably  to  predict  possible  consequences   of 

30  Ford,  op.  cit.,  p.  202.  "An  Address  to  Friends  and  Countrymen  on  the  Stamp 
Act." 

31  John  Dickinson,  "An  Essay  on  the  Constitutional  Power  of  Great  Britain  over 
the  Colonies  of  America:  with  the  Resolves  of  the  Committee  for  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Their  Instructions  to  Their  Representatives  in  Assembly" 
(Philadelphia:  William  and  Thomas  Bradford,  1774),  pp.  41-114,  passim. 

33  Ford,  op.  cit.,  pp.  21-104,  passim. 

33  John  Dickinson,  "An  Answer  to  Mr.  Franklin's  Remarks  on  a  Late  Protest" 
(Philadelphia:   William  and  Thomas  Bradford,   1764),  pp.  4-9. 
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any  change,  and  should  not  be  made  upon  an  estimation  of  future  con- 
tingencies which  may  have  no  rational  basis;  4)  should  produce  pre- 
dictable improvements;  5)  should  preserve  existing  privileges,  rights, 
and  freedoms;  6)  should  not  be  made  unless  the  proper  time  for  suc- 
cessful results  has  been  carefully  estimated;  7)  should  be  calculated  to 
produce  a  remedy  for  real,  not  hypothetical  or  asserted  grievances;  8) 
should  not  be  made  without  the  almost  universal  consent  of  the 
people,  since  representative  assemblies  have  no  right  to  make  changes 
in  the  fundamental  governmental  charter  without  a  prior  consultation 
with  and  approval  by  the  people;  and  9)  should  be  made  in  a  legal 
and  constitutional  way.  If  the  conditions  surrounding  any  proposed 
change,  methods  of  change,  and  desired  ends  do  not  correspond  with 
these  generalizations,  then  one  concludes  that  that  particular  change 
should  not  be  made.  His  position,  however,  does  not  presume  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  status  quo,  nor  an  opposition  to  any  political  change,  but 
can  be  viewed  as  support  for  pre-conditions  to  change.  At  worst,  it 
subjects  the  advocates  of  any  given  transformation  to  a  test  designed 
to  identify  variances  most  likely  to  succeed,  a  pragmatic  test  of  work- 
ability as  well  as  desirability. 

However,  he  only  contemplates  "revolutions"  conducted  by  repre- 
sentative assemblies  backed  by  almost  universal  consent,  not  a  tem- 
porary majority,  according  to  the  means  provided  in  the  established 
constitution.  He  does  not  assume  that  these  transformations  ought  to 
be  made  by  or  include  either  violence  or  direct  action  by  the  people 
if  legal  means  for  change  exist.  This  theory  of  change,  if  operationally 
implemented,  would  not  produce  frequent,  radical,  structural  modifica- 
tions by  majorities  in  legislatures,  nor  frequent  court  amendments  in 
fundamental  laws.  One  might  predict  that  if  changes  are  made  accord- 
ing to  its  postulates,  then  frequent  violent  transformations  in  a  gov- 
ernmental system  are  not  likely  to  happen;  conversely,  if  changes  are 
not  made  in  accordance  with  its  postulates,  then  violence  is  more  likely 
to  occur.  Apparently  Dickinson  presupposes  that  the  electoral  process 
would  provide  the  means  to  enforce  the  fundamental  constitution  on 
a  legislative  assembly  deemed  to  be  sovereign  only  within  constitution- 
ally stated  limits.  If  a  population  is  not  represented  in  the  central  legis- 
lature, then  it  has  no  legal  or  peaceful  means  at  its  disposal  to  enforce 
the  premises  of  the  Constitution  against  the  government  or  to  initiate 
and  ratify  changes.  The  fundamental  differences  between  the  doctrines 
of  parliamentary  sovereignty  (only  the  supreme  legislature  makes 
changes)   and  popular  sovereignty  (the  people  either  participate  in  or 
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consent  to  changes)  became  the  crux  of  the  dispute  during  the  Revo- 
lution between  English  Whig  supporters  of  the  colonies,  the  Loyalists, 
and  Americans  like  Dickinson,  and  provoked  a  debate  on  these  issues 
in  the  British  Parliament. 

Moving  to  a  consideration  of  the  means  to  be  used  to  resist  gov- 
ernmental decisions  perceived  as  unjust  when  the  government  includes 
no  representatives,  Dickinson  first  requests  legislative  revocation  of 
such  legislation.  Obligation  to  obey  the  law  extends  only  to  legislation 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  freedom  .Then,  Dick- 
inson urges  businessmen  to  conduct  their  affairs  as  if  the  legislation 
had  never  been  passed,  predicting  that  the  central  government  could 
not  enforce  it  except  by  either  military  force  or  seizure  of  ships,  which 
he  thinks  they  would  not  attempt. 

Dickinson  defends  the  principle  of  opposition  to  this  financial 
legislation  from  the  allegation  that  it  was  "rebellious  opposition  to 
authority"  and,  hence,  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  the  established  govern- 
mental system.  Since  the  legislation  is  destructive  of  property,  freedom, 
and  happiness,  since  it  is  inconsistent  with  reason  and  justice,  and  sub- 
versive of  the  God-given  rights  of  freemen,  it  is  not  rebellion  for  a 
people  to  resist  its  enforcement.  Submission  to  political  power  is  only 
required  when  it  is  exercised  within  proper  limits.  Just  because  the 
general  legislature  can  legally  make  some  laws  does  not  mean  that  it 
has  a  legal  right  to  make  all  laws.  Obedience  is  not  due  to  govern- 
mental officials  when  they  exceed  the  authorized,  constitutional  limits 
of  their  rightful  jurisdiction,  and  such  resistance  is,  he  says,  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  constitution.34  This  action  is  not  disloyalty  be- 
cause there  is  a  difference  between  opposition  to  particular  govern- 
mental measures  and  specific  ministers,  and  fundamental  disloyalty 
to  the  chief  executive,  and  the  constitution  and  its  principles.  More- 
over, to  be  honest  and  express  one's  disaffection  with  some  govern- 
mental policies  will  promote  better  relations  between  different  units 
and  countries  within  a  given  system.  In  contrast  to  many  contemporary 
protest  movements,  the  type  of  resistance  he  has  in  mind  does  not 
involve  an  effort  to  persuade  the  government  to  take  action  to  alleviate 
a  proclaimed  social  injustice  by  means  of  increased  governmental 
activity,  but  rather  is  an  effort  to  get  the  established  government  to 
repeal  legislation  considered  unjust.  He  urges  resistance  to  unlimited 
governmental  authority  which  he  thinks  is  slavery;  whereas  it  might 


Ford.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  263-286,  passim. 
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be  said  today's  protesters  look  to  unlimited  political  authority  to  reme- 
dy injustice  and  oppression  said  to  originate  in  the  society. 

Dickinson  claims  that  the  petitions  sent  to  the  central  government 
had  not  been  effective  because  the  sub-unit's  governments  had  no  way 
to  refuse  money  to  the  general  ministry  in  order  to  give  some  weight 
to  their  requests  in  the  fashion  that  legislatures  had  previously  done 
in  order  to  control  an  irresponsible  ministry.  However,  the  merchants 
could  add  weight  to  the  petitions  by  stopping  the  importation  of  all 
goods  until  the  ministry  changed  its  mind.  Proper  means  of  resistance 
to  particular  governmental  actions  believed  to  be  unjust  or  unconstitu- 
tional when  there  are  no  representatives  of  the  sub-unit  in  the  legis- 
lature include :  1 )  reasoned  argumentation ;  2 )  presentation  of  peti- 
tions; 3)  application  of  economic  sanctions  aimed  at  decreasing  any 
previous  economic  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  opponents;  and  4)  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  specific  legislation  under 
dispute. 

Although  by  1768  Dickinson  had  involved  himself  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  political  movement,  he  still  insists  upon  his  dislike  for  "in- 
flammatory measures"  while  claiming  that  modest  exertions  of  a 
"free  spirit"  are  necessary.  One  should  make  public  his  opposition  lest 
by  remaining  silent  others  assume  an  implied  consent  to  the  ministers' 
obnoxious  policy.  But  riot,  mob  action,  and  violence  are  not  the  only 
or  the  proper  way  to  defend  freedom.  The  methods  of  resistance  should 
correspond  with  the  importance  of  the  cause. 

The  cause  of  liberty  is  a  cause  of  too  much  dignity  to  be  sullied 
by  turbulence  and  tumult.  It  ought  to  be  maintained  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  her  nature.  Those  who  engage  in  it,  should  breathe 
a  sedate,  yet  fervent  spirit,  animating  them  to  actions  of  prudence, 
justice,  modesty,  bravery,  humanity,  and  magnanimity.35 

The  proper  attitude  in  these  circumstances  involves  loyalty  to  the 
sovereign,  love  of  freedom,  and  affection  for  the  native  soil.  One 
should  avoid  "hot,  rash,  disorderly"  methods  because  they  could  give 
the  impression  of  lack  of  wisdom,  valor,  and  virtue,  and  may  hinder 
the  success  of  the  cause.  Since  any  particular  governmental  act  one 
may  consider  wrong  does  not  cancel  the  subject's  obligation  to  sup- 
port the  system  as  such,  the  first  method  of  resistance  to  an  oppressive 
measure  is  the  right  to  present  grievances  unless  there  is  no  time  to 
employ  such  measures.  Then,  if  the  government  does  not  take  remedial 
action  "any  opposition  is  justified  if  it  does  not  break  the  laws  or 

35  Ibid.,  p.  324. 
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disturb  the  peace."  More  violent  methods  should  not  be  resorted  to 
until  milder  means  have  failed  to  achieve  satisfactory  results.  Then  the 
assumption  may  be  made  that  the  ruling  group  intends  to  subvert  and 
destroy  the  citizen's  freedom,  and  resort  to  force  may  be  necessary. 
However,  one  cannot  predict  beforehand  precisely  what  conditions 
would  sanction  a  call  for  war.  Such  violent  methods  should  never  be 
employed  until  one  is  convinced  that  further  submission  to  the  lawfully 
established  government  would  be  destructive  of  happiness.  Justice  and 
prudence  lead  wise  and  good  men  to  consider  the  consequences  of 
war,  and  to  ask  whether  this  ultimate  weapon  and  resort  to  it  might 
not  produce  worse  effects  than  the  present  grievances  justify.36  A  civil 
war  would  be  a  very  high  price  to  pay  given  the  difficulties  involved 
in  setting  up  a  new  government,  previous  commercial  advantages,  and 
the  common  ties  which  bind  the  two  units  together.  Since  resistance 
to  the  established  government's  policy  carries  within  itself  the  possi- 
bility of  civil  war,  one  should  be  cautious  about  so  provoking  the  ire 
of  the  ruling  ministry  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences in  a  peaceable  fashion. 

Exhibiting  some  insight  into  psychology,  Dickinson  thinks  that  all 
such  differences  of  opinion  over  important  issues  are  likely  to  reach 
the  point  where  anger  and  emotionalism  overcome  rationality,  and 
people  no  longer  listen  to  reasonable  men.  Then  the  gratification  of 
anger  controls  actions  rather  than  a  rational  regard  for  securing  the 
points  of  interest  at  stake.  Therefore,  the  prudent  man,  knowledgeable 
in  the  psychological  processes  of  political  disputation  and  in  the  ways 
men  behave  politically,  is  careful  that  the  methods  he  employs  do  not 
exacerbate  the  dispute  to  the  predictable  point  where  violence  and 
anger  take  over,  and  make  war  the  only  means  available  to  settle 
differences.37  Following  this  rule,  one  should  try  to  avoid  moving  a 
discussion  from  particular  economic  interests  and  an  asserted  tempo- 
rary abnormality  in  a  ministry  to  the  level  of  disagreement  over  basic 
constitutional  principles.  One  should  stress  a  common  sense  of  justice 
and  love  of  freedom,  a  common  support  for  the  principles  and  rights 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  many  common  interests  between  them  in 
an  effort  to  lead  the  ministers  to  see  their  errors.  Since  the  end  sought 
by  these  methods  is  ostensibly  to  get  the  rulers  to  acquiesce  in  the 
demands  of  the  sub-units,  the  aim  would  not  be  accomplished  by  using 
a  rhetoric  which  raises  the  dispute  to  the  level  of  accusing  all  the 


Ibid.,  pp.  325-326. 
Ibid.,  pp.  327-328. 
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ruling  population  of  being  bent  upon  establishing  tyranny.  One  should 
not  exaggerate  the  case  against  the  ministers  by  an  immoderate  mis- 
representation of  actual  grievances.  For  if  one  claims  freedom  has 
already  been  destroyed,  how  can  slaves  then  assert  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  rights  of  freemen  without  becoming  revolutionaries  seek- 
ing a  fundamental  change  of  status?  To  allege  that  one's  rulers  are 
dictators,  when  the  facts  will  not  support  such  claims,  carries  with  it 
the  potential  danger  of  so  aggravating  the  opposition  that  it  will  be 
unwilling  to  negotiate.  Such  measures  are  themselves  "inflammatory" 
and  have  a  tendency  to  intensify,  deepen,  and  accelerate  the  dispute, 
when  one's  aim  has  been  an  attempt  to  settle  or  end  the  quarrel  by  a 
reasoned  discussion  of  the  actual  interests  involved.  Again,  the 
methods  one  employs  should  be  designed  to  achieve  the  ends  sought. 

When  Thomas  Paine's  Common  Sense  moved  the  cause  of  the 
Americans  to  the  level  of  asserting  that  monarchical  systems  of  govern- 
ment are  despotic,  whereas  only  republican  systems  are  free,  he  then 
had  to  conclude  that  independence  and  war  were  the  only  alternatives 
available  to  men  who  loved  freedom.  Dickinson  was  apparently  unwill- 
ing to  raise  the  issue  to  that  plane  in  a  public  discussion  at  this  time. 
He  preferred  to  remain  in  control  of  the  situation  by  being  able  to 
predict  the  results  of  various  levels  of  disputation,  and  to  retain  the 
advantage  of  determining  the  strategic  timing  of  the  development  of 
events  until  the  most  propitious  period  for  advancing  the  American 
cause  arrived.  Although  the  reasons  behind  Dickinson's  overt  policy 
are  not  explicitly  stated  one  can  deduce  that:  1)  He  thought  the  case 
against  the  British  did  not  justify  provocation  of  violence  at  this  point; 
2)  He  refused  to  accelerate  the  quarrel  by  arousing  public  opinion 
because  he  did  not  desire  independence  as  an  end;  3)  He  wished  to 
retard  the  development  of  events  which  he  thought  were  becoming 
increasingly  inevitable  in  order  to  improve  the  position  of  the  colonies 
externally;  4)  He  chose  the  policy  of  moderation  because  he  thought 
the  colonies  lacked  internal  unity  and  an  adequate  central  govern- 
mental organization  deemed  requisite  for  victory  in  a  prospective  con- 
flict with  the  British;  and  5)  He  predicted  that  the  dispute  carried 
with  it  the  possible  consequences  of  civil  war  which  he  wished  to  avoid 
if  possible.  Dickinson  was  aware  that  to  advise  such  prudence  in  the 
midst  of  a  developing  conflict  carries  with  it  the  danger  of  political 
suicide  and  future  obloquy. 

The  problem,  as  he  now  saw  it,  was  how  to  defend  freedom  when 
a  government,  the  acknowledged  possessor  of  legitimate  authority,  has 
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come  under  the  control  of  men  seeking  for  reasons  of  pei*sona.l  ambition 
to  transform  it  from  a  free,  mutually  advantageous  relationship  to  one 
of  disadvantage  and  slavery  without  having  to  resort  to  revolution  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  governmental  system?  How  can  one 
initiate  and  support  a  movement  of  resistance  to  particular  govern- 
mental actions  deemed  subversive  of  freedom  without  provoking  one's 
followers  to  the  point  of  disaffection  with  the  system  as  a  whole?  He 
tells  his  followers  that  governors  can  make  mistakes,  can  be  misin- 
formed and  uninterested.  Economic  lobbyists  can  slip  special  provisions 
into  general  legislation.  Crafty  men  can  sometimes  use  their  knowledge 
of  parliamentary  procedure  in  matters  which  are  not  of  much  concern 
to  the  general  membership  to  pass  by  proper  methods,  measures  in- 
jurious to  the  rights  of  others.  Such  legislation  may  not  reflect  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  total  membership  to  deprive  others  of 
their  rights.  Therefore,  one  should  resist  a  given  ministry  or  specific 
pieces  of  legislation  deemed  subversive  of  freedom  because  an  inatten- 
tive legislature,  misled  by  a  group  of  ambitious  politicians,  can  make 
mistakes.  Also  there  is  a  possibility  of  misunderstanding  due  to  inade- 
quate communications  when  no  representatives  of  the  subunit  are 
members  of  the  legislature  and  great  distances  are  involved. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  supremely  unwise  for  some  loyalists  to 
have  taken  the  position  that  abject  submission  to  government  is  the 
proper  means  to  secure  redress  for  grievances.38  Slavery,  Dickinson 
cautions,  is  always  preceded  by  sleep.  One  should  never  allow  one's 
self  to  be  cheated  out  of  his  rights,  nor  frightened  into  unmanly 
subservience. 

While  all  mankind  must,  with  unceasing  applauses  confess,  that 
you  indeed  deserve  liberty,  who  so  well  understand  it,  so  passion- 
ately love  it,  so  temperately  enjoy  it,  and  so  wisely,  bravely,  and 
virtuously  assert,  maintain,  and  defend  it.39 

Thus  Dickinson  comes  to  support  Bostonian  actions  against  the  Tea 
Tax;  he  urges  colony- wide  unity  and  agreements  for  non-importation; 
and  suggests  continuation  of  peaceable  means  of  resistance  and  another 
general  congress  as  the  proper  methods  to  be  used  to  approach  the 
problem.  War  is  not  necessary  because  prospects  for  accommodation 
still  exist.40 

By   1774  Dickinson  suggests  that  if  a  more  definite  division  of 

38  Ibid.,  pp.  400-405. 

39  Ibid.,  p.  400. 

40  Ibid.,  pp.  492-499. 
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powers  between  the  contending  countries  could  be  worked  out,  that 
the  impending  conflict  might  be  prevented.  His  position  involves  trying 
to  make  a  relationship,  which  had  previously  been  ill-defined,  un- 
written, and  imprecise,  more  definite  and  express.  But  if  the  dependent 
sub-units  dictated  the  terms  for  a  fundamental  division  of  power  or 
if  their  representatives  participated  in  the  writing  of  a  constitution, 
this  would  have  fundamentally  altered  the  nature  of  their  constitu- 
tional relationship  from  an  empire  to  some  form  of  confederacy  or 
federalism.41  If  misunderstanding,  misjudgment,  and  faulty  communi- 
cations are  the  foundations  of  their  difficulties,  then  renewed  efforts  to 
inform  the  ruling  ministers  of  their  attitudes  before  resorting  to 
violence  and  independence  might  avoid  the  horrible  consequences  of 
civil  war.  These  means  might  lead  to  the  ministers'  changing  their 
policy,  and  would  leave  the  door  open  for  a  possible  reconciliation  of 
differences.  To  seek  independence  as  the  end  desired  is  wrong  because 
the  rulers  then  tend  to  regard  colonial  policy  as  one  of  treason  and 
sedition,  and  this  provokes  them  to  harsh  and  extreme  measures.42 

But  the  problem  of  the  precise  line  between  loyalist  submission, 
justified  resistance  within  the  limits  of  the  existing  system,  and  resort 
to  repudiation  of  the  system  itself  remains  to  be  solved.  According  to 
Dickinson,  it  has  not  been  constitutionally  determined  when  resist- 
ance is  lawful  or  what  violations  of  rights  justify  it.  For  example,  ex- 
press rights  can  be  extended  so  far  that  they  become  subversive  of  the 
ends  of  government,  as  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  the  royal  prerogative 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  If  constitutional  rights  have  been 
violated,  and  all  express  checks  in  the  constitutional  system  have  been 
removed,  and  if  the  constituted  authorities  say  there  is  no  constitutional 
right  of  resistance  to  such  arbitrary  power,  then  the  subject  has  only 
the  alternatives  of  submission  to  tyranny  or  resort  to  violence.  Some- 
where there  must  be  a  point  between  the  extremes  of  slavery  and  re- 
bellion, between  anarchy  and  despotism.  Just  because  one  submits  to 
an  unjust  law  does  not  prove  that  another  has  a  right  to  pass  it. 
Submission  may  have  resulted  from  carelessness,  from  regard  for 
the  peace  of  the  community  and  from  a  desire  to  avoid  injuring  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  when  such  submission  is  inconsistent  with 
the  public  good,  duty  and  divine  authority  may  instruct  one  to 
resistance.  Quoting  Hooker,  Dickinson  concludes  that  if  a  society  ex- 


John  Dickinson,  "An  Essay  on  the  Constitutional  Power  of  Great  Britain  over 
the  Colonies  of  America,"  pp.  35-114,  passim. 
Ford,  op.  cit.,  pp.   354-491,  passim. 
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periences  a  universal  evil,  it  is  right  to  try  another  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  brutal  exercise  of  power  furnishes  the  justification  for  this 
right.43  Lack  of  precedents  for  such  a  change  in  governmental  forms 
does  not  alter  the  validity  of  his  constitutional  argument,  Dickinson 
thinks.  Any  precedents  to  the  contrary  cannot  change  the  situation, 
if  they  ought  never  to  have  been  made  in  the  first  place,  and  if  they 
are  contrary  to  the  eternal  laws  of  justice,  humanity,  and  equity.  In 
English  constitutional  law,  precedents  have  merit  because  they  add 
certainty  to  the  law,  and,  therefore,  benefit  the  people.  But,  if  these 
precedents  do  not  correspond  with  or  promote  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  they  are  not  consistent  with  this  higher  law,  and, 
therefore,  are  to  be  considered  void.  Precedents  are  of  no  force  if 
they  are  used  to  justify  oppression,  to  impair  the  constitution,  and  to 
overthrow  principles.44 

Dickinson  wrote  the  "Olive  Branch  Petition"  sent  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  to  the  British  on  July  8,  1775.  The  British,  he  said, 
were  pushing  the  Americans  to  the  point  where  they  would  have  no 
alternative  but  to  declare  independence  or  lose  their  freedom.  While 
vehemently  listing  their  objections  to  the  British  policy,  Dickinson 
still  held  out  the  hope  for  a  reconciliation  of  differences;  that  is, 
that  the  British  should  give  up  their  attempt  to  establish  and  enforce 
parliamentary  supremacy  over  the  colonies.45  But  by  1776  the  discus- 
sion of  differences  between  the  British  and  Americans  had  extended 
to  such  fundamental  issues  that  any  negotiation  or  compromise  would 
have  had  to  result  in  one  side's  renunciation  of  basic  principles  in 
order  to  prevent  the  conflict.  Dickinson  himself  had  perhaps  inad- 
vertently raised  the  quarrel  to  the  point  where  any  submission  by  the 
Americans  to  any  of  the  British  claims  would  appear  to  be  a  tacit 
acceptance  of  slavery,  from  which  no  negotiation  is  possible.  However, 
his  policy  had  never  been  aimed  at  getting  the  Americans  to  change 
their  demands  or  to  give  in  to  the  British.  He  suggested  that  the 
British  back  down,  while  urging  Americans  not  to  drive  the  discus- 
sion of  issues  to  the  point  of  demanding  independence  so  that  perhaps 
peaceable  methods  might  be  used  to  gain  their  ends. 


43  Dickinson,   "An  Essay  on  the   Constitution  Power  of   Great  Britain,"   pp.   5 
and  105. 

44  Ibid.,  pp.  107-110. 

45"The  Twelve  United  Colonies  by  Their  Delegates  in  Congress  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain"  (Philadelphia,  1775),  pp.  4  and  7. 


THE  CONFUSED  STATUS 
OF  THE  LAW  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SEA 
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Susquehanna  University 
I.    ORIGINS    OF    THE    THREE-MILE    RULE 

Among  nation  states  today  there  is  relatively  little  acceptance  of  a 
universal  rule  on  the  limit  for  the  territorial  sea.  The  conflicts  which 
this  fact  has  initiated  between  states,  and  the  confused  nature  of  the 
limits  over  which  a  state  may  exercise  jurisdiction  and  control  make 
this  area  of  international  relations  one  in  which  complex  and  tactful 
diplomacy  must  of  necessity  reign. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  custom  is  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant source  of  the  international  law  of  the  sea,  especially  concerning 
the  subject  of  territorial  waters.  The  rules  of  international  law  in 
this  area  are  a  little  more  than  three  hundred  years  old,  as  the  first 
attempt  at  codification  came  in  1625,  when  Huig  Von  Groot  (Grotius, 
Latinized)  wrote  a  short  book,  Mare  liberum,  on  the  rules  of  war  and 
peace  relating  to  the  uses  of  the  oceans.1 

By  custom,  when  a  state  possesses  a  seaboard,  a  certain  portion 
of  the  sea  adjacent  to  its  coast  is  subject  to  the  exclusive  control  and 
jurisdiction  of  that  state  with  regard  to  nationals  and  foreigners  within 
that  area.2  However,  the  delimitation  of  the  area  over  which  control  is 
exercised,  and  how  much  control  there  is  to  be,  remains  a  problem. 
Conflicts  and  disputes  have  originated  largely,  if  not  entirely,  from 
this  situation. 

The  sea  beyond  the  limit  of  the  coastal  state's  jurisdiction  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  high  seas,  and  by  custom  forms  no  part 
of  the  territorial  sea  of  any  state.3  Between  the  land  territory  of  the 
coastal  state  and  the  high  seas  lies  the  territorial  sea.  The  coastal 
state  may  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  this  area,  but  "today 
there  is  not  in  existence  a  universally  recognized  rule  of  international 
law  as  to  the  extent  of  the  territorial  sea."4  The  territorial  sea,  that 
area  "included  within  a  definite  maritime  zone  adjacent  to  a  state's 
territory,"  has  two  principal  reasons  for  its  existence:    1)    to  protect 

1  C.  John  Colombos,  The  International  Law  of  the  Sea   (New  York:   David 

McKay  Company,  Inc.,   1962),  pp.  7-8. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  44. 
*  Ibid. 
4  Ibid. 
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the  shores  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  coastal  state;  and  2) 
to  maintain  exclusive  rights  to  the  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the 
seas  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  coastal  state.  By  contrast,  the 
legal  status  of  the  high  seas  is  that  they  are  not  to  be  subject  to 
the  sovereignty  of  any  nation.  Grotius,  in  his  work  Mare  liberum,  wrote 
that  the  "vagrant  waters  of  the  ocean  are  not  able  to  be  seized,  and 
are  therefore  necessarily  free"  for  the  use  of  all  nations.5  The  principle 
of  international  law,  res  communis,  that  the  seas  beyond  the  territorial 
sea  belong  to  everyone  and  are  common  property  subject  to  no  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  by  any  one  nation,  is  based  upon  what  Grotius  had 
outlined. 

Just  as  today  there  is  controversy  over  the  limit  of  the  territorial 
sea,  in  the  historical  context  there  is  also  a  dispute  concerning  the 
origins  of  the  three-mile  rule  as  the  definite  breadth  of  the  territorial 
sea.  The  two  primary  "sources,"  the  cannon-shot  rule  and  the  practice 
of  measuring  the  limit  of  the  territorial  sea  by  the  marine  league,  had 
origins  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  are  consequently  different  in 
nature.6  One  writer  has  credibly  maintained  that  "the  three-mile 
limit  emerged  as  a  compromise  between  these  two  rules  when  states 
that  held  by  the  cannon-shot  rule  were  confronted  with  the  claims 
of  [the  Scandinavian  countries]  to  jurisdiction  over  a  continuous  belt 
of  territorial  waters  of  a  measured  width."7 

The  cannon-shot  doctrine,  an  outgrowth  of  Grotius'  claim  based 
upon  the  principle  of  effective  domain,  was  first  formulated  by  a 
Dutchman,  Bynkershoek,  in  1610,  as  "the  dominion  of  the  land  ends 
where  the  power  of  the  arms  ends."8  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
the  effective  range  of  land-based  guns  was  approximately  three  nautical 
miles,  or  the  marine  league.  The  rule  was  meant  to  safeguard  the 
neutral  states  against  being  drawn  into  the  quarrels  of  neighboring 
states  by  discouraging  action  within  the  area  circumscribed  by  the 
actual  range  of  cannon  along  the  shore.9 

However,  no  conclusive  evidence  exists  to  support  the  contention 
that  the  maritime  powers  came  to  agree  upon  the  two  underlying 
assumptions  of  the  cannon-shot  rule.  It  is  doubtful  that  three  miles 
was   the   range   of   all   cannon  —  no   matter   what   caliber  —  on    the 


Ibid.,  p.  78. 

H.  S.  K.  Kent,  "The  Historical  Origins  of  the  Three-Mile  Limit,"  American 
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shore;  and  it  is  fallacious  to  maintain  that  this  range  pertained  to  an 
imaginary  chain  of  cannon  stationed  along  the  coast  to  provide  a 
continuous  belt  of  protection  for  the  neutral  state.10 

Evidence  has  been  found  to  indicate  that  the  maritime  powers  of 
the  18th  century  "reconciled  themselves  to  the  Danish-Norwegian 
claims  ...  to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  within  a  continuous  belt  of 
coastal  waters,  a  width  for  which  was  proposed  by  France  in  1761  to 
be  three  miles."11  The  Danish-Norwegian  measurement  of  four  nauti- 
cal miles  for  jurisdictional  purposes  over  the  adjacent  sea  had  there- 
fore become  the  basis  of  the  modern  nautical  league  measurement  of 
the  territorial  sea,  after  some  modification  had  taken  place.12 

These  claims  to  a  continuous  belt  were  the  results  of  various  eco- 
nomic disputes,  centering  upon  the  need  for  protection  of  off-shore 
fisheries.13  Denmark,  in  1745,  introduced  the  four-mile  (one  Danish 
nautical  league)  territorial  sea,  to  protect  its  fishermen  against  priva- 
teers and  to  safeguard  Danish  neutrality.14  In  a  dispute  concerning 
French  privateers  working  in  Danish  waters  and  the  capture  of  British 
ships  as  prizes  within  the  Danish  territorial  sea,  France  in  1761  pro- 
posed that  if  Denmark  would  compromise  its  territorial  sea  limit  to 
three  miles  offshore,  France  would  concede  Danish  sovereignty  within 
that  continuous  belt.15  France  up  to  this  time  had  adhered  to  the 
cannon-shot  rule  of  three  miles,  and  therefore  it  is  here  that  the 
meeting  of  the  two  separate  principles  for  determining  the  extent  of 
territorial  waters  took  place:  "The  modern  three-mile  limit  appears 
to  have  sprung  from  both,  Danish  practice  contributing  to  it  the 
concept  of  a  continuous  measured  belt,  and  the  cannon  shot  deter- 
mining its  width."16 

Thus,  the  three-mile  limit  for  the  territorial  sea  had  its  primary 
source  in  the  continuous-belt  concept  of  the  Danish  claims.  The 
cannon-shot  rule  did  determine,  until  the  present  century,  the  gen- 
erally accepted  width  of  the  sea.  But  the  essential  element  of  territorial 
jurisdiction  within  a  standard  continuous  width  adjacent  to  the  coast 
stems  from  the  Danish  practices. 
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Since  that  time,  practice  regarding  the  three-mile  rule  for  terri- 
torial seas  has  indeed  grown.  In  a  United  States  Supreme  Court  case, 
Stetson  v.  U.S.  in  1882,  the  Court  upheld  the  U.S.  Act  of  June  5, 
1882,  which  declared  the  delimitation  of  the  three-mile  limit  to  be 
within  the  valid  exercise  of  a  state's  sovereign  powers  and  defined  the 
high  seas  as  those  areas  beyond  shore  defense.17  Also,  the  three-mile 
rule  has  been  recognized  in  the  following  international  agreements  to 
which  Great  Britain  was  a  signatory:  1)  the  North  Sea  Fisheries  Con- 
vention, 1882;  2)  the  Suez  Canal  Convention,  1888;  3)  the  Hay- 
Paunceforte  Treaty,  1901;  4)  the  North  Atlantic  Fisheries  Treaty, 
1911;  and  5)  the  Anglo-Finnish  Convention,  1933.  All  of  the  above 
agreements  maintained  the  validity  of  three  miles  as  the  limit  of  the 
territorial  sea.is 

Various  international  associations  have  also  upheld  the  three-mile 
rule.  The  Institute  of  International  Law  in  1928  proposed  that  the 
extent  of  the  territorial  sea  was  to  be  three  marine  miles.19  The  Inter- 
national Law  Association  in  1926  gave  definite  support  and  approval 
for  the  three-mile  territorial  sea.20  And  in  1930,  while  nothing  sub- 
stantial concerning  the  width  of  the  territorial  sea  was  decided  upon, 
the  Hague  Codification  Conference  noted  that  over  eighty  percent  of 
of  the  world's  effective  tonnage  of  that  time  was  controlled  by  nations 
which  adhered  to  the  three-mile  rule.21  Perhaps  this  was  not  a  univer- 
sal acceptance,  but  at  this  time  many  powerful  nations  adhered  to  the 
three-mile  rule,  and  at  the  very  least,  the  notion  that  the  territorial 
sea  was  limited  to  a  breadth  of  about  three  nautical  miles  was  a 
generally  recognized  precept  of  international  law. 

II.    DISSOLUTION    OF    THE   THREE-MILE   RULE 

Despite  the  seemingly  apparent  move  toward  limiting  the  terri- 
torial seas  to  a  breadth  of  three  miles,  the  events  of  the  past  fifty 
years  have  shown  a  developing  trend  toward  the  dissolution  of  the 
"universal"  three-mile  rule.  Grotius  probably  would  have  expected 
better  progress  in  the  years  since  the  publication  of  his  book,  Mare 
liberum,  and  today  would  be  appalled  at  the  conditions  of  confusion 
that  surround  the  nature  and  status  of  the  law  respecting  the  limit  of 
the  territorial  sea. 


17  Colombos,  op.  cit.,  p.  84. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  86. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  93. 

20  Ibid.,  pp.  93-94. 

21  Ibid.,  pp.  94-95. 
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However,  this  trend  is  not  entirely  of  contemporary  origin,  as  there 
have  been  countries  throughout  history  since  the  17th  century  that 
refused  to  recognize  the  three-mile  limit.  An  example  is  Spain,  which 
has  adhered  to  a  territorial  sea  of  six  miles  since  1760.22  The  major 
departures  from  the  establishment  of  the  three-mile  rule  have,  never- 
theless, come  in  this  century.  The  concept  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
led  to  a  general-community,  common-property  nature  of  the  high  seas, 
but  in  the  past  few  years  there  has  come  into  vogue  the  practice  of 
"ocean  grabbing,"  whereby  claims  are  laid  to  increasingly  wider  terri- 
torial seas  and  more  exclusive  rights  within  them.  As  can  be  surmised, 
the  two  basic  demands  of  the  coastal  state  regarding  the  territorial 
sea  —  needs  of  security,  and  needs  of  allocation  and  preservation  of 
the  resources  in  the  seas  —  are  the  reasons  for  the  claims  to  greater 
widths,  in  light  of  increasing  populations  and  feelings  of  military  in- 
security. There  is  also  an  additional  problem  concerning  the  land- 
locked states,  who  have  begun  to  form  a  quite  vociferous  bloc  within 
the  society  of  nations  and  are  demanding  a  stricter  adherence  to  the 
concept  of  res  communis,  the  freedom  of  the  high  seas. 

However  it  may  be  considered,  it  is  an  established  fact,  almost  a 
tautology,  that  the  sovereign  state  has  certainly  had  the  most  decisive 
influence  on  the  present  confusing  situation.  Many  nations  have  made 
claims  of  extended  maritime  jurisdiction  or  exclusive  control  over 
areas  of  the  oceans  far  greater  than  the  traditional  three-mile  limit.23 
The  major  claims-controversy  centers  around  a  question  of  the  com- 
petence of  the  nation  state  unilaterally  to  extend  the  territorial  sea 
limit.  There  are  two  opposing  schools  of  thought  on  the  question  of 
competence :  1 )  the  individual  nation  is  free  to  claim  whatever  width 
of  territorial  sea  it  desires,  thereby  making  irrelevant  whatever  estab- 
lished international  law  there  is;  and  2)  the  nation  is  not  free  to  claim 
what  in  the  general  community  interest  has  previously  been  maintained 
free  from  sovereign  control.24 
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A  primary  objective  of  those  states  who  claim  sovereignty  over 
more  than  the  traditional  three  miles  has  been  greater  control  over 
the  fisheries  and  other  marine  resources  in  the  coastal  waters.  Some 
states  allege  that  the  adjacent  fisheries  are  not  adequate  to  support 
both  foreign  and  local  exploitation,  and  that  the  territorial  sea  must 
therefore  be  widened  so  that  local  fishermen  may  have  exclusive  access 
to  a  larger  area.25  The  most  exaggerated  of  these  claims  have  come 
from  the  Latin  American  countries,  most  particularly  the  CEP  Group, 
Chile,  Ecuador  and  Peru.  However,  their  expansive  claims  of  two 
hundred  miles  have  failed  to  gain  much  acceptance  from  the  general 
community  of  nations. 

International  conferences  have  also  contributed  to  the  growing 
confusion  over  the  status  of  the  territorial  sea.  In  1930,  the  Hague 
Codification  Conference  grappled  with  the  rising  problem  of  the  ex- 
panded territorial  sea.  Without  reaching  any  concrete  conclusion,  be- 
cause of  the  uncompromising  stance  of  the  great  maritime  nations  in 
attendance  which  precluded  any  acceptable  resolution  of  the  problem, 
the  Conference  merely  noted  that  "such  (extended)  control  may  not 
be  exercised  more  than  twelve  miles  from  the  coast."26  This  solution, 
such  as  it  is,  did  not  have  any  great  influence  on  the  future  behavior 
of  many  coastal  states,  and  it  may  have  given  impetus  to  the  practice 
of  extending  the  territorial  sea's  limits. 

In  what  was  considered  a  novel  move  for  the  times,  on  September 
28,  1945,  President  Truman  issued  The  Proclamation  on  Conservation 
and  Contiguous  Zones,  widening  the  area  of  the  high  seas  which  was 
to  come  under  some  form  of  United  States  jurisdiction  to  twelve  miles 
offshore;  it  did  not,  however,  increase  the  territorial  sea  beyond  the 
already  established  three  miles.27  The  Proclamation  announced,  in 
part,  that 

In  view  of  the  pressing  need  for  conservation  and  protection  of 
fishery  resources,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  regards  it 
as  proper  to  establish  conservation  zones  in  those  areas  of  the 
high  seas  contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  wherein 
fishing  activities  have  been  or  in  the  future  may  be  developed  and 
maintained  by  its  nationals  alone,  the  United  States  regards  it 
as  proper  to  establish  explicitly  bounded  conservation  zones  in 

25  Ibid.,  p.  454. 

26  Herbert  W.  Briggs,  ed.,  The  Law  of  Nations  (2nd  ed. ;  New  York:  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1952),  p.  373.  See  also  Max  Sorenson,  "The  Law  of  the 
Sea,"  International  Conciliation,  No.  520  (November,  1958),  242. 

27  Henry  Reiff,  The  United  States  and  The  Treaty  Law  of  the  Sea  (Minne- 
apolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1959),  pp.  32-33,  280,  327. 
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which  fishing  activities  shall  be  subject  to  the  regulation  and 
control  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  right  of  any  State  to 
establish  conservation  zones  off  its  shores  in  accordance  with  the 
above  principles  is  conceded,  provided  that  corresponding  recog- 
nition is  given  to  any  fishing  interests  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  which  may  exist  in  such  areas.  The  character  as  high  seas 
of  the  areas  in  which  such  conservation  zones  are  established  and 
the  right  of  their  free  and  unimpeded  navigation  are  in  no  way 
affected.28 

This  unilateral  policy  left  the  United  States  in  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion to  affirm  the  traditional  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  a  regime  for  exclusive  access  to  fisheries  within  the  delimited 
conservation  zones.29  While  the  United  States  is  not  unsympathetic  to 
the  needs  of  other  coastal  states  and  their  desires  to  acquire  as  much 
national  wealth  from  the  oceans  as  possible,  it  has  insisted  that  the 
"setting  up  of  exclusive  areas  for  national  exploitation  contrary  to 
historic  international  law  on  the  subject  is  not  the  acceptable  way  to 
achieve  these  ends."30  The  United  States  has  therefore  consistently 
adhered  to  the  three-mile  rule,  and  rejected  out  of  hand  any  proposals 
for  a  unilateral  extension  of  the  territorial  sea  as  not  consistent  with 
international  law.31 

The  claims  of  the  Latin  American  nations  are  those  which  have 
approached  the  absurd  with  regard  to  any  established  rule  of  the 
breadth  for  the  territorial  sea.  These  exaggerated  claims,  of  five  hun- 
dred miles  in  some  instances,  are  essentially  a  perversion  of  the  Truman 
Proclamation  of  1945,  as  in  many  instances  the  claims  established 
areas  of  conservation  zones  contiguous  to  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
coastal  state,  but  gave  that  state  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  control  over 
the  resources  and  regulations  in  force  in  the  zones.32  These  claims  were 
made  without  regard  for  their  impact  on  other  nations,  and  thus  are 
not  in  reality  "genuine  exclusive  interests  because  they  cannot  be  made 
with  the  promise  of  reciprocity."33  These  Latin  American  states  do  not 
wish  other  states  to  claim  exclusive  interest  over  the  seas  adjacent  to 
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their  coasts,  as  this  would  endanger  the  Latin  American  rights  to  the 
"free  and  unimpeded  use  of  the  sea."34 

Argentina  in  1946,  through  its  Proclamation  of  the  Argentine 
Epicontinental  Sea  and  Continental  Shelf,  claimed  complete  sov- 
ereignty over  a  territorial  sea  of  five  hundred  miles.35  Also  in  1946, 
Panama  claimed  complete  sovereign  rights  over  the  waters  of  its  con- 
tinental shelf,  extending  the  territorial  sea  outward  to  two  hundred 
miles  offshore.36  And  in  1947,  Chile,  Peru,  and  later  Ecuador  made 
demands  of  sovereignty  over  a  territorial  sea  whose  breadth  was  also 
two  hundred  miles.37  However,  true  to  form,  the  United  States  re- 
jected all  these  claims  as  irrational  and  without  foundation  in  estab- 
lished international  law,  while  reaffirming  the  fact  that  it  considered 
the  three-mile  rule  to  be  the  only  breadth  acceptable  for  the  territorial 
sea.38 

In  April,  1950,  Iceland  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that 
it  possessed  a  four-mile  zone  of  exclusive  rights;  and  on  June  30,  1950, 
it  extended  its  exclusive  fishery  rights  to  a  zone  of  twelve  miles 
offshore.39 

In  the  Anglo-Norwegian  Fisheries  Case,40  1951,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  decided  that  "the  delineation  of  the  width  of  the 
territorial  sea  cannot  be  fixed  merely  with  the  whim  of  the  coastal 
state,  as  expressed  in  its  local  law."41  This  was  an  indication  that  inter- 
national law  did  not  recognize  either  the  extravagant  claims  of  the 
Latin  American  states,  or  those  of  any  nation  which  unilaterally,  and 
with  no  claim  to  reciprocity,  extended  its  territorial  sea. 

As  if  in  response  to  the  Anglo-Norwegian  Fisheries  Case,  Chile, 
Ecuador  and  Peru,  in  1956,  at  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Council  of  Jurists,  recognized  that  "each  state  is  competent 
to  establish  its  territorial  waters  within  reasonable  limits;"  which  was 
later  construed  to  mean  that  each  coastal  state  could  set  its  own  limits 
for  its  territorial  sea,  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  other  states.42 
The  Council  also  adopted  a  resolution  which  rejected  the  three-mile 


34  Ibid.,  pp.  8-9. 

35  Reiff,  op.  cit.,  p.  306. 

36  Ibid.,  p.  307. 

37  Ibid. 

38  Ibid. 

39  Windley,  op.  cit.,  p.  499. 

40  McDougal,  op.  cit.,  pp.  491-2;  Fisheries  Case,  Judgment  of  December   II 
1951,  I.C.J.,  Rep.  116. 

41  McDougal,  op.  cit.,  p.  492. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  490. 
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limit  as  a  rule  of  international  law.43  The  United  States,  again,  ob- 
jected to  the  resolution,  saying  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  developed 
international  law  on  the  subject.44 

Because  of  the  massive  confusion  surrounding  the  status  of  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  in  addition  to  other  problems,  the  United 
Nations  sponsored  the  International  Law  Commission,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  draw  up  tentative  resolutions  on  the  law  of  the  sea  for  considera- 
tion at  a  conference  to  be  held  in  the  future.  In  the  final  draft  report 
of  the  Commission,  in  1956,  a  resolution  was  presented  which  noted 
that  although  many  states  had  a  width  for  their  territorial  sea  greater 
than  three  miles,  many  other  states  did  not  recognize  these  claims  when 
their  own  territorial  seas  were  less.  Article  Three  of  the  final  report 
stated  that  "International  law  does  not  recognize  or  permit  an  exten- 
sion (of  the  territorial  sea)  greater  than  twelve  miles."45  This  effec- 
tively rejected  the  exaggerated  claims  of  jurisdiction  (primarily  those 
of  the  CEP  Group) ,  and  made  certain  that  the  high  seas  would  be  kept 
open  for  rational,  responsible,  inclusive  use  of  all  nations.46  It  also 
recognized  that  there  was  no  uniform  international  practice  regarding 
the  extent  of  the  territorial  sea,  as  it  was  unable  to  agree  upon  a  width 
between  three  and  twelve  miles.  The  Commission  left  this  problem 
to  be  solved  at  the  upcoming  conference. 

Therefore,  as  one  can  readily  see,  international  practice  by  1956 
was  far  from  uniform  concerning  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea,  and 
the  rights  accruing  to  individual  states  within  that  area.  At  this  point 
in  the  development  of  the  international  law  of  the  sea,  the  trend  was 
directed  away  from  the  three-mile  limit  and  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  width  closer  to  twelve  miles  for  the  breadth  of  the  territorial 
sea.   (See  Table  I.) 

III.    THE   GENEVA   CONFERENCE   OF    1958 

In  its  final  report  in  1956,  the  International  Law  Commission 
could  not  reach  agreement  on  a  definite  width  for  the  territorial  sea, 
but  did  stipulate  that  the  draft  proposals  which  had  been  prepared 
should  be  presented  for  consideration  at  a  conference  to  be  held  in 
1958  at  Geneva.  One  of  the  duties  of  this  conference  was  to  "fix  a  rule 
for  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea."47  The  Commission  did  express 
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TABLE  I48 

BREADTH    AND    NATURE    OF 

THE  TERRITORIAL  SEA  NUMBER  OF   STATES 

CLAIMED  BY  STATES  CLAIMING  POSITION 

Conservative  Position: 

Territorial  Sea  of  3  miles, 

also  including  fishing 

rights  from  3  to  12  miles.  19 

Middle  Position: 

Territorial  Sea  of  3   to   12 

miles,  also  including  fishing 

rights  of  12  miles.  55 

Radical  Position: 

Territorial  Sea  beyond   12 

miles,  up  to  500  miles.  12 

the  opinion  in  the  draft  proposals  that  the  international  law  on  the 
subject  did  not  permit  an  extension  of  the  territorial  sea  beyond  twelve 
miles.  While  not  specifying  any  exact  figure,  the  Commission  did  note 
that  the  limit  of  twelve  miles  was  not  contrary  to  international  law, 
and  that  the  traditional  three-mile  limit  was  not  generally  accepted. 
The  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  which  was  held  from 
February  24  through  April  28,  1958,  and  attended  by  eighty-seven 
nations,  was  called  to  prepare  and  open  for  signatures  four  conventions 
on  the  law  of  the  sea.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  only  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone  adopted  at 
the  1958  Conference  will  be  considered. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Conference,  the  limits  specified  by  different 
coastal  states  in  attendance  varied  from  three  to  twelve  miles,  with  a 
few  nations  claiming  limits  beyond  twelve  miles.  Twenty-three  nations 
had  kept  the  three-mile  limit,  twenty-nine  had  limits  varying  from 
three  to  twelve  miles,  and  ten  nations  claimed  territorial  seas  in  excess 
of  twelve  miles.49  (See  Table  II.)  Also,  many  states  at  this  time  had 
developed  "contiguous  zones"  in  the  high  seas  adjacent  to  their  terri- 
torial seas,  in  which  they  exercised  certain  limited  jurisdiction  and 
control.50 

The  basic  question  and  controversy  confronting  the  delegates  at 
the  1958  Geneva  Conference  was  to  determine  the  area  over  which 
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TABLE  II81 

BREADTH  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SEA:    CLAIMS  OF  NATIONS 
ATTENDING,  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  GENEVA  CONFERENCE 

(in  nautical  miles) 


3  miles 


4-6  miles 


7-12  miles 


Beyond    12    miles 


Argentina-up    to 

500   miles 
Cambodia-not 

specified 
Chile-200 
Costa  Rica-200 
Ecuador-200 
El   Salvador-200 
Republic  of  Korea- 

not  specified 
Nicaragua-not 

specified 
Panama-not 

specified 
Peru-200 


Australia  Ceylon-6  Albania-10 

Belgium  Colombia-6  Bulgaria-12 

Brazil  Finland  Ethiopia- 12 

Canada  Greece  Guatamala-12 

Cuba  Iceland-4  Indonesia 

Denmark,  plus  12  for  fish  Libya-12 

Greenland  India-6  Mexico-9 

Dominican  Iran-6  Romania- 12 

Republic  Israel-6  Saudi  Arabia-12 

France,  plus  Italy-6  USSR-12 

Algeria  Lebanon-6  UAR-12 

Japan  Morocco-6  Venezuela-12 

Jordan  Norway-4 

Liberia  Spain-6 

Malaya  Sweden-4 

Netherlands  Thailand-6 

New  Zealand  Uruguay-6 

Pakistan  Yugoslavia-6 
Poland 
Tunisia 
Taiwan 
Union  of  South 

Africa 
United  Kingdom 

and  Possessions 
United   States 

SPECIAL  LIMITS  CLAIMED  FOR  FISHING:  Argentina-10;  Brazil-12; 
Cambodia-12;  Canada-12;  Ceylon-100;  Colombia-12;  Denmark-"special  limit 
off  Faroe  Islands";  Dominican  Republic-12;  Italy-7;  Rep.  of  Korea-50  to  60; 
Thailand-12;  Yugoslavia-10. 

TERRITORIAL  SEAS  "IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW":   Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  Iraq;  Ireland;  Monaco. 

NO  INDICATION  OF  BREADTH  OF  TERRITORIAL  SEA:  Burma;  Por- 
tugal; Turkey;  Viet  Nam;  Yemen;  Honduras  reserved  the  right  to  fix  a  limit 
for  its  territorial  sea  in  the  future. 


a  coastal  state's  sovereignty  was  to  extend.  Another  problem,  associated 
directly  with  the  limit  dispute,  was  the  content  and  scope  of  the 
sovereignty,  or  control,  that  a  state  may  exercise  over  the  territorial 
sea.  As  one  writer  has  put  it,  a  dilemma  faced  the  delegations:  "the 
more  absolute  and  complete  the  sovereignty,  the  greater  the  need  was 
for  a  narrow  delimitation;  and  conversely,  the  wider  the  limit,  the 
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greater  was  the  need  for  certain  restrictions  to  be  placed  upon  the 
coastal  state's  rights  within  the  territorial  sea."52  As  was  shown  by  the 
results  of  the  1958  Conference,  these  problems  were  met  with  some- 
thing less  than  complete  effectiveness. 

The  Western  powers  at  the  Conference,  above  all  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  at  first  claimed  that  the  three-mile  rule  was 
still  the  universally-accepted  limit  under  international  law,  and  that 
any  extension  beyond  this  figure  was  illegal.  These  great  maritime 
nations  invoked  the  benefits  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  for  navigation 
and  military  naval  movements ;  but  this  emphasis  on  security  considera- 
tions strengthened  opposition  to  the  three-mile  rule  by  those  states 
which  were  antagonistic  toward  the  West's  naval  supremacy,  and  also 
those  states  whose  economic  interests  were  grounded  in  anti-colonial 
sentiments  against  the  West.53 

Various  proposals  for  the  limitation  of  the  territorial  sea  were 
submitted  at  the  Conference,  but  none  gained  any  major  acceptance 
by  a  majority  of  the  states  involved.  Up  to  a  point,  the  Western 
powers  tried  to  maintain  their  adherence  to  the  three-mile  rule,  but 
after  a  month  of  deadlock,  Great  Britain  made  an  important  conces- 
sion. The  British  delegation  presented  a  proposal  for  a  six-mile  terri- 
torial sea,  which  was  qualified,  however,  by  the  maintenance  of  exist- 
ing passage  rights  for  all  vessels,  civilian  and  military,  in  the  three-to- 
six-mile  zone.54  This  was  an  historic  abandoning  of  Great  Britain's 
traditionally  staunch  adherence  to  the  three-mile  rule.  However,  the 
proposal  was  rejected  by  the  United  States'  and  Canadian  delegations, 
and  was  defeated  in  committee;  the  proposal  was  never  presented  in 
the  plenary  session  of  the  Conference.55  The  United  States  finally  pro- 
posed a  territorial  sea  of  six  miles,  with  the  additional  exclusive  juris- 
diction, tempered  by  concessions  to  the  rights  of  foreign  fishermen  who 
had  fished  in  the  area  for  more  than  five  years,  in  a  contiguous  zone 
of  up  to  twelve  miles  from  the  coast.56  This  move  was  supported  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  but 
was  defeated  in  committee.  The  proposal  was  reintroduced  in  the 
plenary  session  for  a  vote,  but  was  again  defeated  as  it  failed  to  get 
the  necessary  two-thirds  majority.57  At  this  point,  both  the  United 
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States  and  Great  Britain  reverted  to  supporting  the  three-mile  limit. 
Another  proposal  of  some  significance  was  introduced  in  the  plenary 
session  by  eight  Latin  American,  African,  and  Asian  nations.  It  pro- 
posed a  twelve-mile  territorial  sea  as  maximum  width,  and  exclusive 
rights  for  fishing  up  to  twelve  miles  offshore  in  the  event  that  some 
state  did  not  extend  its  territorial  sea  to  the  full  twelve  miles.  This 
proposal  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  others,  being  defeated  soundly.58 

Even  though  the  question  of  the  limit  of  the  territorial  sea  was 
not  settled  for  all  time  by  the  1958  Conference,  certain  articles  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone  are  of 
great  importance  and  should  be  considered.  Concerning  the  territorial 
sea,  the  substantive  articles  of  this  Convention  are  broken  into  two 
main  groups:  1)  questions  of  delimitation,  and  2)  the  problems  of 
navigation  and  passage.59 

It  was  necessary  to  determine  not  only  how  far  out  the  territorial 
sea  extends,  but  also  where  the  sea  begins.  To  this  end,  the  1958 
Conference  adopted  the  historic  view  that  the  territorial  sea  begins 
along  a  baseline  drawn  conterminous  with  the  low  water  mark  of  the 
coast.  This  was  outlined  in  Article  Three.60  The  Conference  also 
adopted  the  ruling  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in  the  Nor- 
wegian Fisheries  Case  of  1951,  which  stated  that  baselines  may  be 
drawn,  where  the  coastline  is  exceptionally  indented,  independently  of 
the  low  water  mark,  by  following  the  general  direction  of  the  coast, 
linking  various  points  of  the  shore  by  the  use  of  straight  lines  passing 
in  part  over  stretches  of  water.61  In  Article  Five,  the  Conference  noted 
that  though  the  waters  on  the  landward  side  of  the  straight  baselines 
constituted  part  of  the  internal  waters  of  the  coastal  state,  and  hence 
the  right  of  innocent  passage  did  not  usually  apply  there,  if  the  result 
of  drawing  straight  baselines  was  to  designate  as  internal  waters  any 
part  of  what  had  been  previously  part  of  the  territorial  sea  or  inter- 
national straits,  the  right  of  innocent  passage  was  to  be  applicable  in 
those  area.62 

The  extent  over  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  may  be  exer- 
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cised  within  the  territorial  sea  depends  upon  the  measure  adopted  to 
delimit  the  sea.  Perhaps  indicative  of  the  Conference's  inability  to 
reach  a  decision  on  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  is  the  "impeccable 
conclusion  set  forth  in  Article  Six:  'The  outer  limit  of  the  territorial 
sea  is  the  line  every  point  of  which  is  at  a  distance  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  baseline  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea.'  "63 
This  really  has  not  said  too  much  and  is  a  classic  example  of  a  circular 
definition.  But  it  does  underscore  the  fact  that,  because  of  disagree- 
ment among  the  delegations,  nothing  substantial  concerning  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  was  presented  in  the  Convention  for 
signature,  even  though  the  Convention  was  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

Much  of  the  controversy  surrounding  the  breadth  of  the  territorial 
sea  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Conference  to  distinguish  among  various 
rights  which  a  coastal  state  has  and  may  exercise  over  the  waters 
adjacent  to  its  shores.  The  territorial  sea  is  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  coastal  state,  but  beyond  these  are  the  high  seas,  which  are  all 
nations'  property,  according  to  the  principle  res  communis.  The  prob- 
lem is  further  complicated  by  the  existence  of  certain  historic  fisheries 
lying  off  some  nations'  coasts,  beyond  twelve  miles,  and  in  the  high 
seas.  The  Convention's  Article  One  indicated  that  "the  sovereignty  of 
the  state  extends,  beyond  its  land  territory  and  its  internal  waters,  to 
a  belt  of  sea  adjacent  to  its  coast,  described  as  the  territorial  sea."64 
Thus  a  state  may  exercise  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  authority 
over  the  territorial  sea,  with  regard  to  its  nationals  and  any  foreigners 
coming  into  the  area.  However,  this  authority  is  not  without  limita- 
tions, as  the  coastal  state  may  not  exclude  any  ship  from  passing 
through  the  territorial  sea.  In  Article  Seventeen  of  the  Convention  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  coastal  state  may  enforce  its  laws  and  regula- 
tions on  foreign  ships  within  the  territorial  sea,  but  that  it  was  not 
allowed  to  prevent  a  ship  from  passing  through  the  sea.65 

This  long-recognized  rule  of  the  right  of  innocent  passage  has 
practical  considerations,  as  all  states  have  an  interest  in  the  free  use  of 
the  sea  as  a  necessity  of  communication.  This  right  to  innocent  passage 
through  another  state's  territorial  sea  is  regarded  as  a  universal  obli- 
gation imposed  upon  all  coastal  states,  in  the  interests  of  themselves 
and  the  landlocked  states,  the  "deprivation  of  which  was  originally 
thought  of  as  an  abuse"  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.66  The  Convention 


63  Ibid.,  p.  243. 

64  Sorensen,  op.  cit.,  p.  233. 

65  Ibid.,  pp.  233-34. 

66  Fitzmaurice,  op.  cit.,  p.  91. 
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also  outlined  the  definition  of  innocent  passage  as  being  "navigation 
through  the  territorial  sea  for  the  purpose  of  either  traversing  that 
sea  without  entering  internal  waters  or  of  proceeding  to  internal  waters 
or  of  making  for  the  high  seas  from  internal  waters."67  In  Article  Four- 
teen, Paragraph  Four,  the  Convention  noted  that  "passage  is  innocent 
so  long  as  it  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  peace,  good  order  or  security  of 
the  coastal  state."68 

While  not  reaching  agreement  on  the  breadth  of  the  territorial 
sea,  certain  regulations  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  sea  was 
to  be  delimited  were  agreed  upon  and  passed.  The  Convention  did 
outline  certain  restrictions  on  the  coastal  state  in  its  exercise  of  the 
rights  belonging  to  it  within  the  territorial  sea.  The  Convention  also 
placed  great  importance  upon  the  nature  of  the  rights  of  the  coastal 
state  within  the  territorial  sea,  and  outlined  those  rights  which  were 
to  be  reserved  to  foreign  ships  passing  through  the  sea.  This,  if  nothing 
else,  constituted  a  major  breakthrough  in  the  codification  of  the  law 
of  the  sea,  as  heretofore  confusion  reigned  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea,  but  also  to  the  rights  which  were  to  be 
exercised  by  the  coastal  state  in  its  territorial  sea.  This  was  a  step 
forward,  and  Grotius  would  have  been  pleased  that  some  consensus 
was  finally  reached  on  this  important  subject. 

Turning  to  the  concept  of  the  contiguous  zone,  custom  had 
evolved  that  a  state  may  exercise  preventative  and  protective  control 
over  a  belt  of  the  high  seas  adjacent  to  the  territorial  sea,  in  which 
the  coastal  state  has  powers  somewhat  less  than  sovereign  rights.69  This 
was  the  theory  behind  the  Truman  Proclamation  of  1945,  setting  up 
conservation  zones.  A  single  article  in  the  Convention  dealt  with  the 
contiguous  zone.  Article  Twenty  Four  stipulated  that  the  control  exer- 
cised by  the  coastal  state  in  the  area  of  the  high  seas  adjacent  to  the 
territorial  sea  "may  not  extend  beyond  twelve  miles,  measured  from 
the  baselines  from  which  the  territorial  sea  is  measure."70 

The  purpose  of  the  contiguous  zone  was  to  prevent  and  punish 
infringements  of  fiscal,  immigration,  customs,  or  sanitary  regulations 
of  the  coastal  state.  Since  the  area  comprising  the  contiguous  zone 
was  not  to  exceed  twelve  miles,  and  the  zone  included  the  territorial 
sea,  if  a  state  signed  this  Convention  it  presupposed  the  fact  that  the 


Ibid.,  pp.  92-93.  This  stipulation  is  outlined  in  Article  Fourteen  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  Contiguous  Zone. 
Ibid.,  p.  95. 

Sorensen,  op.  cit.,  p.  240. 
Fitzmaurice,  op.  cit.,  pp.  108-9. 
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breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  was  to  be  fixed  at  twelve  miles  or  less.71 
However,  the  legal  status  of  the  contiguous  zone  as  a  part  of  the 
high  seas  would  not  be  compromised,  as  Article  Twenty  Four  stated 
that  "in  a  zone  of  the  high  seas,  contiguous  to  its  territorial  sea,  the 
coastal  state  may  exercise  the  necessary  controls  .  .  ."  without  extend- 
ing the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  coastal  state  into  the  zone.72 

The  Convention  made  no  note  of  rights  to  self-defense,  protec- 
tion of  national  security  or  exclusive  rights  to  fisheries  to  be  accorded 
to  the  coastal  state  within  the  contiguous  zone.  Nevertheless,  the  fish- 
eries question  became  inextricably  entangled  with  the  contiguous 
zone.73  Thus  there  is  an  underlying  reason  behind  the  recent  attempts 
to  increase  the  width  of  the  territorial  sea,  as  this  is  the  only  legally 
recognized  means  by  which  a  coastal  state  may  extend  its  exclusive 
fishing  rights  farther  out  to  sea.  The  Convention  made  it  clear  that 
existing  contiguous  zone  rights  are  nonexclusive  and  that  the  idea  of 
fishing  rights  within  the  zone  would  involve  controlling  and  preventing 
foreign  states'  actions — a  novel  idea  with  which  the  convention  did 
not  deal.74 

By  no  means  was  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1958  a  failure,  as  it 
represents  virtually  the  first  codification  by  international  agreement 
of  the  law  of  the  sea,  even  though  agreement  was  not  reached  on  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea.75  However,  the  question  still  remains 
as  to  what  is  the  generally  accepted  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea, 
and  the  deliberations  of  the  delegates  at  the  Conference  proved  to 
be  inconclusive  on  this  point.  State  practice,  then,  is  far  from  uni- 
form, as  nations  reject  others'  claims  when  theirs  do  not  coincide.  The 
need  for  settlement  is  great  indeed,  though  the  Conference  reasserted 
that  the  territorial  sea  limit  cannot  be  extended  beyond  twelve  miles, 
and  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  extends  only  over  the  territorial 
sea  and  not  to  the  contiguous  zone. 

The  Conference  may  have  weakened  both  the  conservative  claims, 
such  as  those  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  extrava- 
gant claims  of  more  than  twelve  miles,  those  of  the  Latin  American 
nations,  vis-a-vis  the  intermediate  claims  of  three  to  twelve  miles.  The 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  was  thus  more  controversial  than  ever 


71  Sorensen,  op.  cit.,  p.  241. 


ouienseii,  up.  cii.,  p.  iti. 

72  Fitzmaurice,  op.  cit.,  pp.  111-14.  See  also  Sorensen,  op.  cit.,  p.  241;  Colom- 
bos,  op.  cit.,  p.  103;  and  Cheng,  op.  cit.,  pp.  57,  64. 

73  Jessup,  op.  cit.,  p.  245. 

74  Fitzmaurice,  op.  cit.,  pp.  119-20. 
76  Ibid.,  p.  74. 
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at  the  end  of  the  Conference.  Plans  were  in  the  offing,  however,  for 
a  future  conference  to  be  held,  with  the  explicit  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea.76  This  conference  was  held  in 
1960,  again  in  Geneva. 

IV.   THE   GENEVA  CONFERENCE   OF    1960   AND   RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

From  March  17  until  April  27,  1960,  the  second  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  convened  in  Geneva.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
conference  was  to  finish  the  work  left  undone  by  the  1958  Conference, 
which  had  foundered  upon  the  rocks  of  the  territorial  sea-width  dis- 
pute. The  1960  Conference  was  convened  by  a  resolution  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  to  try  to  solve  the  central  problem 
of  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea.77 

As  was  the  fate  of  the  earlier  Conference  held  in  1958,  this  second 
Conference  was  plagued  by  disagreement  over  what  should  constitute 
the  legal  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea.  At  the  1950  Conference,  many 
delegates  blurred  the  distinction  between  the  coastal  state's  national 
boundary  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  territorial  sea  and  the  various 
jurisdictional  rights  which  could  be  exercised  on  the  high  seas  within 
the  contiguous  zone.78  Again,  as  in  the  1958  Conference,  disputes  arose 
over  the  nature  of  the  rights  to  be  exercised  by  the  coastal  state  for 
purposes  of  jurisdiction  and  control  within  the  territorial  sea  and  the 
contiguous  zone. 

Various  proposals  to  reach  agreement  on  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 
torial sea  were  submitted  for  consideration,  but  only  one,  the  joint 
United  States-Canadian  proposal,  received  wide  appeal.  The  position 
of  the  United  States  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference  in  1960,  con- 
cerning the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea,  was  to  adhere  to  the  three- 
mile  limit.  However,  the  United  States  hoped  to  minimize  the  width 
of  the  territorial  sea  over  which  any  nation  might  exercise  sovereignty, 
and  therefore  proposed  in  conjunction  with  the  Canadian  delegation, 
that  the  territorial  sea  be  fixed  at  six  miles  wide,  with  a  contiguous 
zone  of  exclusive  fishing  rights  to  extend  an  additional  six  miles  sea- 


"Territorial  Waters:   The  Narrowing  Seas,"  Economist,  CLXXXVII   (April 

26,  1958),  300. 

Philip  C.  Jessup,  "The  Law  of  the  Sea  Around  Us,"  American  Journal  of 

International  Law,   (January,   1961),   104.  See  also  Arthur  H.  Dean,  "The 

Second  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea:   The  Fight  for  Freedom 

of  the  Seas,"  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  LIV  (October,  1960), 

752;  and  Colombos,  op.  cit.,  p.  99. 

Jessup,  "The  Law  of  the  Sea  Around  Us,"  op.  cit.,  p.  107. 
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ward.79  The  United  States  made  this  offer,  seemingly  a  rejection  of  its 
traditional  claim  to  the  three-mile  limit,  in  hopes  of  reaching  some 
agreement  at  this  Conference.  The  joint  proposal  was  defeated,  how- 
ever, failing  by  one  vote  to  reach  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority.80 
After  the  proposal  was  rejected,  the  situation  was  the  same  as  before 
the  Conference  convened;  many  delegations  which  voted  for  the  pro- 
posal, in  order  to  help  the  Conference  reach  an  agreement,  resumed 
their  original  positions  after  the  measure  failed  to  gain  acceptance. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Dean,  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation, 
said  at  the  close  of  the  Conference  that 

The  three-mile  limit  was  regarded  by  the  United  States  as  inter- 
national law,  the  only  limit  on  which  there  had  been  anything 
like  common  agreement  and  which  offered  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity to  all  nations  without  exception.  Unilateral  claims  to 
greater  breadth  conflicted  with  the  universally  accepted  principle 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  ought  therefore  to  be  rejected.81 

The  United  States  thus  reverted  to  its  long-adhered-to  three-mile 
limit,  somewhat  erroneously  claiming,  as  history  has  shown,  that  this 
was  the  only  "universally  accepted"  limit  for  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 
torial sea.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  United  States  was  ready  at  this  time 
to  reject  any  claim  to  a  territorial  sea  which  was  greater  than  three 
miles. 

However,  despite  the  failure  of  the  1960  Conference  to  reach  any 
agreement  on  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea,  a  majority  view  can 
be  discerned.  It  appeared  at  this  time  that  many  states  were  ready  to 
accept  a  breadth  of  six  miles,  and  that  "world  opinion"  would  have 
allowed  the  coastal  state  to  seek  an  extension  of  exclusive  fishing  rights 
to  twelve  miles  offshore.  However,  "wild  and  unsubstantiated"  claims 
for  exclusive  fisheries  and  the  territorial  sea  were  not  countenanced 
by  the  majority  of  the  nations  attending  the  Conference.82 

Since  1960,  the  diversity  and  extent  of  competing  claims  have 
multiplied  considerably.  The  nations  of  the  world  are  still  very  much 
divided  over  the  question  of  where  to  draw  the  line  for  the  further 
extension  of  the  territorial  sea,  and  while  the  traditional  maritime 
nations  such  as  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States  still  cling  to  the  fading  three-mile  limit,  many  more  nations  are 


79  Guilio  Pontecorvo,  "The  Law  of  the  Sea,"  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists, 
XXIII  (April,  1967),  47.  See  also  Kent,  op.  cit.,  p.  107. 

80  Jessup,  "The  Law  of  the  Sea  Around  Us,"  op.  cit.,  p.  106. 

81  Colombos,  op.  cit.,  p.  100.  See  also  Phleger,  op.  cit.,  p.  788. 

82  Alexander,  op  .cit.,  p.  40. 
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3  miles 


TABLE  IIIs3 

PRESENT  CLAIMS  OF  NATIONS  TO 
TERRITORIAL  SEAS   (in  nautical  miles) 


4-6  miles 


7-12  miles 


200  miles 


Australia 

Belgium 

France 

Germany,  W. 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

Israel 

Japan 

Liberia 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Taiwan 

United  States 


Ceylon-6 

Finland-4 

Greece-6 

Iceland-4 

India-6 

Iran-6 

Italy-6 

Lebanon-6 

Morocco-6 

Norway-4 

Portugal-6 

Saudi  Arabia-6 

Spain-6 

Sweden^ 

Thailand-6 

Yugoslavia-6 


Albania- 10 
Bulgaria- 12 
Egypt-12 
Ethiopia- 12 
Guatamala-12 
Indonesia-12 
Libya- 12 
Mexico-9 
China,  P.R.-12 
USSR-12 
UAR-12 
Venezuela- 12 


Argentina 

Brazil 

Cambodia 

Chile 

Costa  Rica 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Honduras 

Republic  of  Korea 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Peru 

Uruguay 


moving  toward  an  extension  of  the  territorial  sea  closer  to  twelve  miles 
offshore.84 

Because  of  pressure  and  influence  from  the  growing  bloc  of  na- 
tions claiming  more  than  three  miles,  the  United  States  in  early  1970 
decided  to  favor  an  international  treaty  which  would  extend  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  all  coastal  states  to  twelve  miles,  while  guaranteeing 
the  right  of  innocent  passage  through  international  straits  and  pro- 
viding for  carefully  defined  preferential,  not  exclusive,  fishing  rights  for 
coastal  states  within  a  contiguous  zone.85  However,  at  least  forty  na- 
tions now  claim  territorial  seas  of  between  four  and  twelve  miles,  and 
about  thirteen  states  claim  seas  of  two  hundred  miles.  (See  Table  III 
for  a  partial  list  of  the  territorial  seas  claimed  by  nations.)  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  an  agreement  can  be  reached  for  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 
torial sea,  when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  such  a  great  disparity 
between  nations'  claims. 

Also  in  early  1970,  the  United  States  began  to  support  measures 
in  the  United  Nations  for  a  new  conference  to  be  held  sometime  in 


83  Colombos,  op.  cit.,  pp.  88-92;  "Issues  Before  the  25th  General  Assembly," 
International  Conciliation,  No.  579  (September,  1970),  66;  and  New  York 
Times,  March  26,  1970,  p.  5. 

84  "Issues  Before  the  26th  General  Assembly,"  International  Conciliation,  No. 
584  (September,  1971),  p.  80. 

85  New  York  Times,  February  22,  1970,  p.  5. 
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1973  to  determine  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea.86  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  achieve  a  consensus  on  the  limits  for  the  territorial 
sea,  given  the  present  confusion  of  state  practice  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  sovereign  nations  since  1960.  Nevertheless,  through  Reso- 
lution 2750  (XXV),  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  decided 
to  convene  in  1973  a  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  that  will  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea.87 

The  political  and  economic  realities  that  have  accentuated  the 
need  for  a  progressive  and  realistic  development  of  the  law  of  the 
sea  on  territorial  limits,  and  the  great  number  of  states  that  did  not 
participate  in  the  1958  and  1960  Conferences  added  to  the  desir- 
ability of  a  new  Conference  to  deal  effectively  with  the  dispute.  It 
will  remain  to  be  seen  what  effect  this  future  Conference  will  have 
on  the  confusion  that  has  become  commonplace  among  nations'  claims. 

From  a  community  perspective,  the  most  rational  policy  would  be 
to  maintain  the  largest  possible  ocean  areas  open  to  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  expansion  of  exclusive  interests,  either  by  extending 
the  territorial  sea  outwardly  or  increasing  the  size  of  the  contiguous 
zone,  cannot  serve  to  benefit  the  inclusive  interests  of  all  the  nations 
which  seek  to  use  the  oceans  as  a  necessary  means  of  communication 
and  an  indispensable  source  of  food. 

However,  the  trend  today  has  been  away  from  the  three-mile  rule, 
and  sadly  enough,  to  a  practice  of  each  nation  determining  for  itself 
what  limits  its  territorial  sea  will  have.  The  result  has  been,  as  was 
pointed  out,  mass  confusion.  In  the  three  hundred  forty-six  years  since 
Grotius  wrote  Mare  liberum,  the  concept  of  res  communis  has  been 
subjected  to  greater  strain  as  the  nations  using  the  oceans  increased  in 
number  and  the  claims  to  sovereignty  over  increasingly  wider  areas  of 
oceans  continued  unabated.  Perhaps  the  Conference  to  be  held  in 
1973  will  be  able  to  compromise  the  various  claims  and  arrive  at  an 
agreeable  breadth  for  the  territorial  sea.  It  will  be  necessary  to  wait 
until  this  comes  about,  if  it  ever  does,  to  see  what  those  nations  claim- 
ing radically  exaggerated  breadths  will  do.  If  those  claims  will  be 
compromised  to  an  agreed-upon  breadth,  then  a  new  norm  in  inter- 
national law  will  have  been  agreed  upon  to  the  benefit  of  all  nations. 
If  not,  then  the  present  conflict  and  confusion  over  the  territorial  sea's 
limits  will  unfortunately  remain  with  us. 


The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  LXII    (May   18,    1970),   625.   See   also 
The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  LXIV  (February  1,  1971),  153. 
"Issues  Before  the  26th  General  Assembly,"  op.  cit.,  pp.  80-81. 
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The  public  announcement  by  Count  Alois  von  Aehrenthal  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  1908,  that  Austria-Hungary  was  about  to  embark  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Sanjak  Railroad,  which  would  connect  the  Austrian 
Bosna-Bahn  ending  at  Uvac  with  the  Turkish  railroad  net  at 
Mitrovitza,  signaled  a  new  era  in  Austro-Hungarian  diplomatic  ac- 
tivity in  the  Western  Balkans.  On  the  surface,  it  appears  surprising 
that  the  plan  to  construct  this  short  railroad  line  should  have  created 
such  a  tempest  in  Europe's  capitals  as  it  did.  However,  upon  analysis 
of  Aehrenthal's  motives,  it  becomes  apparent  that  very  considerable 
concerns  motivated  the  Austro-Hungarian  step.  At  stake  was 
Habsburg  predominance  in  the  Western  Balkans  against  the  rising 
Slav  nationalism,1  the  preservation  of  at  least  equality  with  Italy  in 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  survival  of  the  Monarchy  as  a  state. 

One  must  view  Aehrenthal's  action  not  as  an  isolated  incident 
perpetrated  by  an  egotistical  foreign  minister,  or  as  a  contest  for 
prestige  with  his  Russian  counterpart,  Isvolsky,  but  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  traditional  Austro-Hungarian  foreign  policy  in  the  Western 
Balkans.  What  was  new  was  that  Aehrenthal  acted  against  the  Slav 
threat  and  the  growing  Italian  influence  in  this  area  through  economic 
rather  than  political  means.  Thus,  Austria-Hungary  served  notice  on 
her  adversaries  that  she  was  no  longer  content  with  a  bland,  placid 
status  quo  policy  while  the  Ottoman  Empire  slowly  disintegrated. 
Carlgren  has  ably  discussed  the  Sanjak  Railroad  question  in  relation  to 

1  This  aspect  has  been  discussed  in  great  depth  by  W.  M.  Carlgren,  Isvolsky 
und  Aehrenthal  von  der  bosnischen  Annexionskrise:  Russische  und  Oester- 
reich-ungarische  Balkanpolitik  1906-1908  (Uppsala,  1955).  Wayne  S. 
Vucinich,  Serbia  between  East  and  West:  The  Events  of  1903-1908  (Stan- 
ford, California,  1954)  gives  an  excellent  account  of  Austro-Serbian  relations. 
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Russia.2  Wank  has  done  the  same  thing  as  far  as  the  economic  basis  of 
Aehrenthal's  policy  and  his  program  for  the  internal  reorganization  of 
the  Monarchy  are  concerned.3  Both  have  placed  the  whole  matter  into 
a  perspective  that  May4  could  not  have  had  when  he  first  examined 
the  facts  many  years  ago,  for  the  documents  in  the  Haus-Hof-und- 
Staatsarchiv  were  not  available  to  him.  What  has  not  been  adequately 
appreciated  is  that  Aehrenthal  was  more  concerned  with  Italian  than 
with  Serbian  and  Russian  activity. 

I.    BASES  OF  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  POLICY 

In  1878,  Andrassy,  then  Foreign  Minister,  had  established  as  the 
basic  Austro-Hungarian  policy  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  a  good 
and  harmless  neighbor  that  must  be  maintained  as  a  sovereign  state  as 
long  as  possible.  If  this  were  impossible,  then  Austria  had  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  a  large  Slav  state  across  her  southern  border.  This  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  union  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro  and  to  any  form 
of  control  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  by  a  greater  Serbia.  Austria's  oc- 
cupation of  the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar  in  1879  enabled  her  to  thwart  any 
such  Serbian  ambitions.  It  did  not  mean  that  she  wanted  to  occupy 
Salonika.  Andrassy's  assertion  was  that:  "This  position  satisfies  us. 
From  there  we  must  not  go  further  although  we  are  able  to  do  so."  If 
Turkey  collapsed,  the  Monarchy  would  have  liked  to  replace  her  by  an 
autonomous  Albania  and  a  friendly  Greece.5  This  policy  was  repeated 
on  countless  occasions  by  Andrassy's  successors,  Kalnoky  and 
Goluchowsky  during  their  tenure  of  office  at  the  Ballhausplatz  and 
was  still  basic  when  Aehrenthal  became  foreiaTi  minister  in  1906.6  In 


See  footnote  1. 

Solomon  Wank,  "Aehrenthal's  Programme  for  the  Constitutional  Transforma- 
tion of  the  Habsburg  Monarchy:  Three  Secret  Memoires,"  The  Slavonic  and 
East  European  Review,  XLI  (June,  1963),  513-536;  and  "Aehrenthal  and 
the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar  Railway  Project:  a  Reappraisal,"  The  Slavonic  and 
East  European  Review,  XLII   (June,  1964),  353-369. 

A.  J.  May,  "The  Novibazar  Railroad  Project,"  The  Journal  of  Modern 
History,  X  (December,  1938),  496-527. 

Memorandum  by  Count  Doczi,  May  12,  1882,  Haus-Hof-und-Staatsarchiv 
Politisches  Archiv  I,  red  (hereafter  cited  as  HHStA,  PA  I),  carton  459,  folio 
49-84.  This  document  was  drafted  at  the  request  of  Kalnoky  and  personally 
checked  by  Andrassy.  See  also  Eduard  von  Wertheimer.  Graf  Julius  An- 
drassy: sein  Leben  und  seine  Zeit  (3  vols.;  Stuttgart,  1910,  1913),  III. 
Close  reading  of  the  archival  material  in  the  HHStA  will  substantiate  this 
statement.  Individual  instances  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  See  also  Wedel 
to  Biilow,  Vienna,  Feb.  12,  1904,  Die  grosse  Politik  der  europaischen 
Kabinette,  1870-1914,  J.  Lepsius  et  al.  (Berlin,  1922-1927),  XIX,  119-121 
(hereafter  cited  as  G.P.),  and  Luigi  Albertini,  The  Origins  of  the  War  1914 
(3  vols.;  London,  1952,  1953,  and  1957),  I,  134-135. 
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that  year,  Aehrenthal  altered  only  what  he  considered  the  ill-advised 
negative  policy  of  Goluchowsky7  and  returned  to  the  positive  and 
forward-looking  policy  implicit  in  Andrassy's  policy  statement  of  1878 
by  developing  its  ideas  and  applying  these  to  the  changes  that  had  oc- 
curred in  Europe's  international  life  since  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in 
1878. 

Aehrenthal  had  made  his  views  known  to  Goluchowsky  in  two 
memoirs.  The  first  was  written  in  September,  1895,  and  concerns  itself 
mainly  with  the  doubtful  position  of  the  British  Government  in  regard 
to  the  Straits  and  the  maintenance  of  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Turkey.  The  latter  part  was  devoted  to  the  territorial  re-organization 
of  European  Turkey  in  case  of  a  new  crisis  which  would  bring  its  col- 
lapse. Aehrenthal  was  quite  willing  to  allow  Russia  to  have  the  Straits, 
provided  that  Austria-Hungary  controlled  the  Serbian-inhabited  ter- 
ritory except  for  Montenegro.  In  support  of  his  views,  he  quoted 
Kalnoky : 

.  .  .  the  pivotal  point  of  our  Machtstellung  to  the  Southeast 
lies  in  Belgrade.  As  long  as  we  have  not  established  ourselves 
firmly  there  in  a  direct  or  indirect  way  we  shall  remain  in  a 
constant  defensive  position  on  the  Danube,  the  Lim,  and  on 
the  Save,  itself.  Once  we  have  placed  Serbia  under  our  influ- 
ence with  whatever  means  available,  or  better  yet,  once  we 
are  the  masters  of  Serbia,  only  then  can  we  be  completely 
assured  of  our  possession  of  Bosnia  and  what  belongs  to  it 
and  of  our  influence  on  the  lower  Danube  and  even  in 
Rumania.  Only  then  has  our  Machtsphare  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  a  firm  basis,  which  is  in  accord  with  the  great 
interests  of  our  Monarchy.8 

It  would  therefore  follow  that  an  Italian-Serbian  tie  must  also  be 
vigorously  opposed. 

7  The  Italian  ambassador  to  Vienna,  Count  Nigra,  characterized  Goluchowsky's 
policy  as  one  of  "the  most  total  effacement"  and  "moderation."  Lichnowsky 
to  Hohenlohe,  Vienna,  Nov.  2,  1899,  G.P.,  XIII,  225-227.  Bulow  makes 
similar  comments  in  May,  1900,  except  that  he  insists  Goluchowsky  would 
never  permit  foreign  domination  of  Albania  and  the  union  of  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  although  he  could  be  persuaded  to  compromise  on  Russian  con- 
trol of  the  Straits.  Memorandum  by  Bulow,  Berlin,  May  7,  1900,  G.P.,  XVIII, 
99-100.  Goluchowsky  to  Szogyeny,  Vienna,  May  5,  1897,  G.P.,  XII/1,  295- 
297.  The  records  in  the  HHStA  reveal  many  complaints  that  Goluchowsky 
failed  to  reply  to  diplomatic  reports  on  numerous  occasions. 

8  Memoir  by  Aehrenthal,  September,  1895,  HHStA,  PA  I,  red,  carton  461. 
For  a  good  discussion  of  English  policy  during  the  1890's,  see  J.  A.  S.  Gren- 
ville,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Foreign  Policy  at  the  Close  of  the  19th  Century 

(Athlow  Press,  1964).  The  Mediterranean  agreements  from  Austria- 
Hungary's  point  of  view  are  discussed  in  Alfred  Pribram,  The  Secret  Treaties 
of  Austria-Hungary  1879-1914   (2  vols.;  New  York,   1967). 
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The  second  memoir  was  written  in  December,  1898,  as 
Aehrenthal  prepared  to  assume  his  new  post  of  Ambassador  to  Russia. 
The  memoir  reflects  the  growing  enfeeblement  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire and  of  the  Austro-Hungarian-Russian  agreement  of  St.  Petersburg 
in  1897.  In  a  general  way,  Aehrenthal  wanted  to  return  to  Bismarck's 
two-sphere  policy  by  establishing  a  true  balance  of  power  between 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary.  He  was  much  concerned  with  the  need 
for  an  agreement  between  the  two  powers  on  the  fate  of  the  Southwest 
Balkans  in  case  of  a  future  collapse  of  the  status  quo.  He  reminded 
Goluchowsky  that  at  the  moment,  Russia  could  not  act  from  a  position 
of  strength;  therefore,  the  Minister  should  follow  an  active  foreign 
policy  of  his  own  —  even  to  force  Balkan  issues  "to  establish  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  an  arrangement  suitable  to  her  [Austria-Hungary]." 
The  areas  at  issue  were  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Thrace.  He  urged 
that  the  Monarchy  and  Russia  must  cooperate  in  parceling  out  these 
territories  or,  in  case  of  a  unilateral  Russian  action  toward  Con- 
stantinople, Austria-Hungary  had  to  take  compensations  on  the 
Adriatic  and  perhaps  in  Macedonia.  Being  pushed  out  of  Germany 
and  Italy  and  blocked  from  the  Black  Sea,  Austria-Hungary  had  only 
"one  direction  for  verification  of  her  Machtstellung  and  influence." 
Even  domestic  policy  dictated  a  course  demanding  Habsburg  domina- 
tion of  Serbia.  Otherwise,  the  Monarchy  could  not  live.  He  stated 
bluntly  that  no  doubt  should  prevail  in  St.  Petersburg  that  Austria- 
Hungary's  "position  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  with  the  natural 
development  to  the  South  and  East  forms  a  noli  me  tangere,  which 
Austro-Hungarian  policy  [was]  absolutely  determined  to  maintain."9 
This  point  of  view  was  supported  by  Freiherr  Graf  von  Beck  who  had 
presented  his  views  in  a  memorandum  for  the  division  of  Turkey 
between  Austria  and  Russia  in  case  of  the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  Europe.  The  joint  ministerial  council  discussion  on  April  19, 
1897,  produced  a  Balkan  map  similar  to  that  envisioned  by  the 
Monarchy  immediately  prior  to  the  start  of  the  Second  Balkan  War.10 

9  Memoir  by  Aehrenthal  to  Goluchowsky,  Prague,  Dec.  31,  1898,  HHStA,  PA 
I,  red,  folio  280-317.  Eurof  Walters,  "Austro-Russian  Relations  under 
Goluchowsky,  1895-1906,"  The  Slavonic  and  East  European  Review,  XXXII 
(Dec.,  1953),  196-206.  For  the  Austrian  summary  of  the  St.  Petersburg  agree- 
ment, see  Goluchowsky  to  Liechtenstein,  Vienna,  May  8,  1897,  HHStA,  PA  I, 
red,  carton  474,  folio  128-134;  and  Pribram,  I,  184-195. 

10  Memoir  by  Freiherr  Graf  von  Beck,  Vienna,  April  14,  1897;  Protocol  of  the 
Joint  Ministerial  Council  Meeting,  Vienna,  April  19,  1897;  two  memoranda 
by  Calice,  Constantinople,  April  30,  1896,  HHStA,  PA  I,  carton  474,  red, 
folio  10,  12-34,  55-66,  70-84;  Ernst  Ch.  Helmreich,  The  Diplomacy  of  the 
Balkan  War,  1912-1913  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1938),  pp.  167-169. 
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Thus,  Austria-Hungary  had  made  her  basic  policy  decisions  along 
the  lines  advocated  by  Aehrenthal  prior  to  1900.  Unfortunately, 
Goluchowsky's  lack  of  initiative  and  Austria's  domestic  problems  were 
to  allow  another  decade  to  go  by  before  these  decisions  were  translated 
into  action.  Aehrenthal  was  known  as  a  strong  supporter  of  a  new 
Dreikaiserbund.  Indeed,  the  omission  of  Italy  from  his  policy 
memoranda  of  1895  and  189811  must  be  regarded  from  the  viewpoint 
that  Italy  was  not  then  a  serious  problem  if  a  firm  Austro-Russian  tie 
could  be  maintained.  Further  proof  for  this  point  of  view  can  be  found 
in  the  negotiations  that  culminated  in  the  Austro-Russian  Neutrality 
Agreement  of  1904,  which  Aehrenthal  promoted  and  completed  to  pro- 
vide in  part  Ruckendeckung  for  the  Monarchy  against  Italian  activity 
in  the  Western  Balkans,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  irredentist  areas. 
On  March  24,  1904,  he  wrote  to  Goluchowsky  that  Austria-Hungary 
and  Russia  must  guard  each  others'  boundary;  therefore,  the 
Monarchy  must  utilize  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict  because : 

Italy  has  started  her  irredentist  activity  in  our  border  areas 
with  new  energy  and  furthermore,  she  is  getting  ready  to 
obtain  a  firm  footing  in  the  Balkans  in  order  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  a  policy  of  compensations.  For  me  it  has  always 
been  a  conviction  that  Italy  will  prove  to  be  a  very  undepend- 
able  friend.  I  am  surprised,  however,  how  unabashedly  this 
uncertain  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance  drops  her  mask.12 

II.    GROWTH  OF  ITALIAN  INFLUENCE 

Austria-Hungary's  concern  over  Italian  activity  in  the  Western 
Balkans  became  noticeable  during  the  latter  part  of  the  1890's.  Since 
both  powers  had  regulated  their  political  relationships  in  this  area 
through  Article  VII  of  the  Triple  Alliance,13  this  Italian  intrusion  into 
an  area  of  vital  Habsburg  interest  manifested  itself  mainly  through 
economic  and  cultural  activity.  Italy's  irredentist  activity  increased 
simultaneously  to  the  point  where  it  was  more  than  an  annoyance  to 


See  footnotes  8  and  9.  Aehrenthal  to  Goluchowsky,  St.  Petersburg,  July  20/7, 
1906,  HHStA,  PA  I,  carton  475,  red,  Liasse  XXXII/h,  folio  537-555. 
Aehrenthal  to  Goluchowsky,  St.  Petersburg,  March  24/11,  1904;  Aehrenthal 
to  Goluchowsky,  St.  Petersburg,  June  29/16;  and  Francis  Joseph  to  William 
II,  Vienna,  Nov.  1,  1904,  HHStA,  PA  I,  red,  carton  475,  Liasse  XXXII/g-1, 
folio  268-277,  348-361,  secret,  and  452-457. 

The  relevant  documents  are  deposited  in  HHStA,  PA  I,  red,  carton  460, 
Liasse  XII  and  the  G.P.,  Vol.  VI.  Consult  also  Pribram,  The  Secret  Treaties 
of  Austria-Hungary;  Luigi  Salvatorelli,  La  Triplice  Alleanza,  Storia 
diplomatica  1877-1912  (Milan,  1939) ;  and  William  L.  Langer,  Alliances  and 
Alignments  1871-1890  (N.Y.,  1931). 
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the  Monarchy.14  The  Austro-Italian  agreement  over  Albania  con- 
cluded at  Monza  in  1897  and  subsequently  ratified  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  in  1900/1 90 1,15  the  Zanardelli-Prinetti  government  with  its  pro- 
irredentist  and  pro-French  orientation,  and  the  Austro-Russian 
neutrality  agreement  of  1904,16 —  all  three  were  the  direct  result  of  the 
deterioration  of  Austro-Italian  relations  since  the  fall  of  Crispi  in  1896. 
The  failure  of  Italy's  Mediterranean  and  African  ventures,  making  the 
Adriatic  now  Italy's  primary  concern,  brought  into  the  open  the  latent 
antagonism  and  competition  between  the  two  Triple  Alliance  partners. 
Another  motivating  factor  was  the  exclusion  of  Italy  from  participa- 
tion in  the  Macedonian  reform  program.17 

Italy  realized  that  alone  she  could  not  match  the  power  of  the 
Habsburg  Monarchy;  for  a  decade  thereafter  she  protected  her  in- 
terests and  expanded  her  influence  on  the  Adriatic  East  Coast  by 
economic  and  cultural  means  while  maintaining  her  political 
agreements  with  her  rival.  For  the  most  part,  Italian  attention  was 
devoted  to  Montenegro  and  Albania.  In  the  former  case,  the  marriage 
of  Victor  Immanuel  III  to  Elena  of  Montenegro  and  in  the  latter,  the 
Italo-Albanians  living  in  Southern  Italy  proved  to  be  effective  points 
of  communication.18 


The  information  in  the  HHStA,  PA  XI,  Italien,  for  the  years  1895  to  1905 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  seriousness  of  this  situation. 

See  memorandum  by  Goluchowsky  on  his  discussions  with  Rudini  and 
Visconti-Venosta  at  Milan  and  Monza,  November,  1897,  HHStA,  PA  IX, 
carton  120,  Varia,  folio  3-18.  Considerable  information  appears  also  in 
Ministero  Degli  Affari  Esteri,  I  Documenti  Diplomatici  Italiani,  Terza  Serie: 
1896-1907  (Rome,  1958),  II.  For  the  note  exchange  of  1900/1901,  see 
Pribram,  I,  196-201. 
See  footnote  12. 

On  this  particular  point  the  memorandum  by  Goluchowsky  summarizes  a 
discussion  with  Count  Nigra  on  September  15,  1902,  and  indicates  Italian 
concerns,  HHStA,  PA  XI,  carton  128,  folio  64-78.  There  are  many  sources 
which  point  in  the  same  direction.  Pasetti,  the  Austrian  ambassador  in  Rome, 
reported  an  interpellation  in  the  Italian  Chamber  by  Cirmeni  which  ended 
with  the  warning  "Watch  over  the  Adriatic  Sea,  watch  over  Valona."  Pasetti 
to  Goluchowsky,  Rome,  March  5,  1903,  HHStA,  PA  XI,  carton  129,  folio 
259-266.  The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  Malespina  in  Constantinople,  who 
reacts  negatively  to  a  speech  by  Tisza  on  February  17,  1904.  Marschall  to 
Foreign  Office,  Pera,  February  19,  1904,  G.P.,  XIX,  124-125.  Documents 
relating  to  the  DiGiorgis  affair  and  the  distribution  of  Gendarmerie  districts 
indicate  growing  Austro-Italian  tension.  See  HHStA,  PA  XII,  Liasse 
XXXV/3,  carton  323,  Turkei,  Mazedonien.  See  also  L.  Albertini,  I,  132-133, 
and  Alexander  Graf  Hoyos,  Der  deutsch-englische  Gegensatz  and  sein  Einfluss 
auf  die  Balkanpolitik  Oesterreich-Ungarns  (Berlin,  1922),  pp.  58-60. 
Stavro  Skendi,  The  Albanian  National  Awakening  1878-1912,  (Princeton, 
1967),  Chap.  IX.  Theodor  von  Sosnosky,  Die  Balkanpolitik  Oesterreich- 
Ungarns  Seit  1866  (2  vols.;  Stuttgart,  1914),  II,  257-259,  observes  that  Italy 
built  "commercial  bridges"  across  the  Adriatic  to  oppose  Austria.  Arthur  J. 
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From  1898  on,  reports  on  Italian  non-political  activity  began  to 
flow  into  the  Ballhausplatz  in  significant  volume.  When  the  murder  of 
King  Humbert  on  July  29,  1900,  brought  Victor  Immanuel  III  to  the 
Italian  throne,  a  further  milestone  in  Italian  policy  was  reached  and 
the  transitional  phase  of  Italian  foreign  policy,  which  had  begun  in 
1896,  clearly  ended.  In  a  memorandum  marked  "very  secret"  Bulow 
writes  that  the  new  Italian  King's  political  views  must  be  watched. 
The  German  Chancellor  regarded  the  Italian  Queen  as  an  instrument 
of  Pan-Slavism  urging  the  acquisition  of  Albania  by  Montenegro  and 
the  creation  of  as  many  difficulties  as  possible  for  Austria's  Sarajevo- 
Novibazar  railroad  project.19 

The  Italian  cultural  activity  centered  itself  on  making  the  Italian 
public  aware  of  Albania's  importance  to  Italy  on  the  Adriatic.  Several 
people  traveled  extensively  in  Albania.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cuniberti 
was  sponsored  by  the  Geographic  Association  in  Rome.  Under  its 
auspices,  he  conducted  a  survey  which  resulted  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Albania  and  Prince  Skanderbeg.  In  it,  he  warned  that  Italy's  Adriatic 
position  depended  upon  an  independent  or  Italian-occupied  Albania.20 
A  more  important  individual  was  the  later  foreign  minister,  F.  Guic- 
ciardini.  In  1901,  he  published  his  Impressioni  d'Albania  II  in  the 
Nuova  Antologia.  Perhaps  the  most  important  publication  appeared  in 
1902,  when  another  foreign  minister- to-be,  San  Giuliano,  published  a 
series  of  letters  on  the  same  subject  in  the  //  Giornale  d'ltalia.  The  lat- 
ter two  men  stressed  education  as  a  vehicle  of  developing  Albanian  na- 
tional consciousness. 

San  Guiliano  commented  at  some  length  on  Austrian  influence  in 
education,  the  Albanian  cities  of  Durazzo,  Valona,  and  Scutari,  Italian 
commercial  traffic  and  its  lagging  behind  Austria,  and  the  vital  im- 
portance of  Albanian  autonomy  and  Austro-Italian  equality  in  the 
area.  Interestingly  enough,  these  letters  included  Montenegro  and 
Epirus  and  therefore  really  provided  the  Italian  public  with  insight  in- 
to the  entire  Adriatic  East  Coast.21 

Simultaneously,  cultural  societies  worked  diligently  to  create  in- 
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terest  in  the  territory  across  the  Adriatic  among  the  Italian  public. 
The  focal  points  for  their  activity  were  the  Second  Linguistic  Con- 
gress in  1897,  The  XII  Oriental  Congress,  the  Third  Linguistic  Con- 
gress in  April,  1901,  and  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Dante  Alighieri 
Society.  At  the  Second  Linguistic  Congress,  Italo-Albanian  leaders  De 
Rada,  G.  Schiro,  and  A.  Lorecchio  formed  the  Societa  Nazionale 
Albanese  with  La  Nazione  Albanese  as  its  voice.  This  Congress  also 
permitted  political  discussions  for  the  first  time.22  In  1900  a  number  of 
Italo-Albanian  groups  in  Italy  founded  the  Comitato  Albanese  pro 
Patria  and  submitted  a  long  memorandum  on  the  Albanian  question  to 
the  King  and  the  Italian  foreign  office.  It  asserted  that  the  small  Slav- 
Balkan  states  with  Russian  support  had  stifled  the  development  of  an 
Albanian  State  and  had  taken  territory  that  by  its  ethnic  character 
belonged  to  Albania.  The  document  further  claimed  that  Austria- 
Hungary  aimed  at  becoming  master  in  Salonika  and  Valona  "to  the 
detriment  of  Italy"  as  indicated  by  the  occupation  of  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  and  the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar,  and  by  the  sending  of 
warships  to  Albanian  ports  and  to  the  mouths  of  Albanian  rivers.  As 
the  heir  of  Venice,  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  sought  to  win  the  Alba- 
nian populace  through  the  Kultusprotektorat,  church  schools,  and  the 
distribution  of  money  and  grain  by  her  consuls,  who  were  using  every 
opportunity  for  political  propaganda. 

In  Valona's  case,  "Italy  and  Albania  have  a  mutual  interest  not 
to  permit  the  occupation."  Therefore  Italy  must  support  Albania's  bat- 
tle for  freedom  by  funding  more  Italian  schools  there  to  foster  the 
Italian  language,  by  sending  Italo-Albanians  as  teachers,  and  by  pro- 
viding scholarships  for  their  graduates  in  the  Collegio  di  San  Adriano 
to  counterbalance  Austrian  schools  in  Albania.  Italy  must  make  a  ma- 
jor effort  to  regain  for  Venice  her  former  trade.  The  Puglia  Line  had 
to  displace  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Line  even  to  the  point  of  sending  small 
ships  up  the  Bojana  river  to  Oboti.  Finally,  the  Comitato  Albanese  re- 
quested an  increase  in  Italy's  consular  services  and  the  creation  of  an 
Italian  postal  and  telegraph  system.23 

In    April,    1901,    Pasetti,    the    Austrian    Ambassador    in    Rome, 
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reported  to  Vienna  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Third  Linguistic  Con- 
gress held  in  Naples.  Again,  the  same  political  overtones  were  present. 
The  Ambassador  added  that  Victor  Emmanuel  III  and  Prinetti,  the 
Italian  Foreign  Minister,  believed  that  Italy  must  continue  to  retain 
her  present  posture  in  order  to  avoid  the  creation  of  a  large  Slav  State 
and  to  maintain  her  relations  with  the  Monarchy  as  established  by  the 
1900/1901  note  exchange.  Prinetti  stated: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  Albania  should  be  kept  for  the  Al- 
banians. We  want  no  Slavic  State  in  the  Balkans.  We  want 
also  no  territorial  expansion  by  Austria  in  Albania  and  along 
the  Adriatic  Coast.  In  order  to  establish  Albania,  we  must 
raise  the  Albanians  culturally. 

The  Foreign  Minister  hoped  Austria-Hungary  would  support  this 
unselfish  Italian  cultural  program  out  of  mutual  interest  because  "Ita- 
ly will  use  her  last  cannon"  to  stop  the  Monarchy  from  settling  down 
in  Scutari,  Durazzo,  Valona,  and  the  northern  Arta  Bay.24 

The  Dante  Alighieri  Society  also  preoccupied  itself  with  Albania 
and  Montenegro  in  its  efforts  to  promote  Italian  culture  on  a 
worldwide  basis  and  through  its  many  irredentist  supporters.  In  April 
1900,  one  of  its  ranking  members,  Count  Donato  Sanminiatelli,  com- 
mented : 

It  is  our  interest  to  increase  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
Austria,  if  for  nothing  else  but  to  persuade  her,  with  the 
force  of  facts,  that  we  would  not  tolerate  her  political  intru- 
sion in  Albania  without  an  adequate  compensation  for  our 
security.  We  must  persuade  the  ruling  circles  of  Italy  assid- 
uously to  watch  our  interests  across  the  Adriatic.25 

On  September  26-28,  1901,  the  Congress  of  the  Society  charged  that 
Italy  had  ignored  her  relations  with  Albania  for  too  long  and  therefore 
had  given  Austria  an  advantage.  The  Society  requested  that  the 
Italian  government  promote  railroads  in  the  Balkans  to  further  Italo- 
Albanian  economic  interests,  establish  a  consulate  in  the  Vilayet  of 
Kosovo  and  a  technical  vocational  school  in  Scutari,  investigate  the  re- 
opening of  Italian  state  schools  in  Durazzo,  Valona,  and  Prevesa,  and 
urge  the  Sultan  that  Italian  interests  in  Albania's  autonomy  agreed 
with   those   of   the   Ottoman   Empire.    Finally,    the   Congress   hoped 
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Italian  activity  in  Albania  would  assume  the  direction  of  opposing  and 
neutralizing  Austrian  efforts.26 

Simultaneously,  Italian  economic  efforts  across  the  Adriatic 
became  noticeable.  Victor  ImmanuePs  marriage  gave  Italy  an  op- 
portunity to  expand  its  influence.  As  early  as  February,  1899,  Pasetti 
reported  from  Rome  that  projects  of  an  economic  nature  were  being 
investigated.  The  initial  step  was  an  agreement  between  the  Italian 
government  and  the  Puglia  Line  for  weekly  trips  with  mail  service  to 
Valona,  Durazzo,  San  Giovanni  di  Medua,  and  Antivari  subsidized  an- 
nually by  150,000  lire.  Two  years  later  a  royal  decree  permitted  the 
Puglia  Line  to  open  service  on  the  Bojana  river  to  Oboti  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Austrian  Lloyd.  In  March,  1901,  a  second  royal  decree  in- 
stalled regular  weekly  service  from  Venice  to  Brindisi  to  Albania.  The 
total  subsidy  to  the  steamship  line  was  increased  to  333,000  lire. 
Italian  consular  officials  and  businessmen  had  now  private  direct  mail 
service.  Pasetti  observed  that  much  of  this  effort  had  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Italian  King  who  was  open  to  the  political  intrigues  of  people 
who  disliked  Austria-Hungary  and  who  wanted  to  solve  the  Albanian 
problem  favorable  to  Montenegro.  He  supported  this  conclusion 
through  a  quotation  by  Visconti-Venosta  that  "my  successor  will  have 
to  deal  with  influences  which  place  uncontrollable  pressure  on  the 
King  and  to  which  even  an  absolute  ruler  would  succumb."27 

As  the  reports  of  Austro-Hungarian  consuls  indicate,  this  new  ac- 
tivity and  public  support  opened  a  wide  new  area  of  operation  for 
Italian  businessmen  and  politicians.  In  a  confidential  report,  Consul 
Trojan  observed  that  as  soon  as  his  Italian  colleague,  Leoni,  returned 
to  Scutari,  Italian  propaganda  showed  significant  expansion  by  the  use 
of  new  shipping  ties,  sample  warehouses  and  stores,  new  consulates, 
and  careful  attention  to  utilizing  instances  of  Turkish  misgovernment. 
Trojan  added  that  the  Italian  Consul,  Millelire,  employed  the  same 
tactics  in  Janina  but  also  was  going  further  by  enticing  Essad  Pasha 
and  other  Albanian  notables  to  the  Italian  side.28  A  report  from  Con- 
sul von  Kiriatkowski  showed  similar  activity  on  the  part  of  his  Italian 
counterpart,  Macchioro,  in  Durazzo  during  the  summer  of  1901.  The 
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Austrian  consul  added  that  by  opening  a  new  Vice-consulate  and  send- 
ing units  of  her  fleet  to  Albanian  waters,  Italy  gave  the  impression  of 
imminent  action.  Such  practices  had  ended  by  1902,  but  Macchioro 
continued  saying  that  Italy  was  called  upon  to  free  Albania  and  could 
do  so  if  the  Monarchy's  status  quo  policy  were  not  in  the  way. 
Kiriatkowski  believed  such  statements  were  not  making  a  great  im- 
pression, but  also  indicated  that  in  the  economic  field,  the  Puglia  Line 
was  gaining  an  increasing  share  of  the  export-import  market  at 
Austria-Hungary's  expense.  He  closed  his  report  with  the  warning  to 
the  Monarchy  that  she  had  better  remember  she  now  had  an  ad- 
versary.29 Consul  Krai's  reports  from  Monastir  and  Dibra  painted  a 
similar  picture.  Through  schools,  money  for  patriotic  causes,  talk  of 
railroads,  trade,  the  Venetian  past,  and  the  efforts  of  the  I  talo- Alba- 
nians, the  Italians  were  making  some  inroads  and  were  trying  to  create 
distrust  in  Austria-Hungary.  The  activities  described  were  a  direct 
reflection  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Linguistic,  Oriental,  and 
Dante  Alighieri  Society  Congresses.  Krai  concluded  with  the  concern 
that  many  Albanians  were  beginning  to  believe  the  statements  made  at 
such  meetings  to  be  the  truth.30 

This  flurry  of  Italian  activity  along  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
indicated  that  the  re-orientation  of  Italian  policy  had  been  completed 
in  1902  and  1903.  Austro-Hungarian  consular  reports  contained  suf- 
ficient warning  to  the  Vienna  government  that  any  complacency  in 
regard  to  Italian  efforts  was  inadvisable.  To  be  sure,  the  Giolitti-Tit- 
toni  government  which  succeeded  that  of  Zanardelli-Pririetti  in  1904 
charted  a  quieter  course;  however,  this  in  no  way  eliminated  the  fact 
that  the  two  allied  powers  faced  each  other  in  serious  cultural  and 
economic  competition.  Ranzi,  the  Austrian  consul  in  Valona,  reported 
this  very  clearly  in  February,  1905.31  In  fact,  Italy  was  succeeding  to 
the  point  where  many  Albanians  began  to  fear  her  as  a  potential  con- 
queror. The  Slavs,  too,  feared  Italy.32  For  the  Slavs,  the  multi-national 
Habsburg  state  was  less  objectionable  than  the  highly  nationalistic  Ita- 
ly. The  Austro-Russian  Entente  of  1897  contributed  to  this  attitude 
and  served  as  a  major  element  of  strength  for  the  Habsburg  position. 
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Italy  had  no  choice  for  the  time  being  but  to  expand  her  contacts 
quietly  but  with  determination,  particularly  since  the  collapse  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  seemed  years  away.33 

Until  1903,  Albania  and  Montenegro  served  as  two  contact  points 
by  which  Italy  achieved  a  very  considerable  foothold  across  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  In  that  year,  the  Palace  revolution  in  Belgrade  that 
brought  King  Peter  to  the  Serbian  throne  added  a  third  point  of  con- 
tact. It  enabled  Italian  influence  to  penetrate  further  eastward  and 
placed  Italy  in  a  position  by  which  she  could  block  the  natural 
Austrian  road  to  Salonika.  In  this  endeavor,  Italy  was  aided  by  the 
new  Serbian  political  orientation  to  Russia  and  the  Balkan  States  and 
deliberate  and  aggressive  attempts  on  Serbia's  part  to  free  herself  from 
Habsburg  economic  domination  by  reaching  the  Adriatic  Sea  through 
territory  not  a  part  of  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  and  free  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  influence.  For  Serbia,  this  re-orientation  meant  the 
development  of  a  new  communication  and  transportation  network, 
new  markets  and  railroads,  the  use  of  port  facilities  at  San  Giovanni 
de  Medua,  Antivari,  or  Dulcigno,  and  the  entrance  of  foreign 
capital.34  Consequently,  by  1905  Serbia  found  Italy  interested  in  reviv- 
ing the  Transverse  Railroad  project  that  would  connect  her  with 
Russia  and  Rumania  in  the  East,  and  the  Adriatic  and  Italy  in  the 
West.35 

Italy  had  her  opportunity.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Serbia  hated 
Italy  and  her  policy  as  much  as  that  of  Austria-Hungary,  she  used  Ita- 
ly as  a  means  of  neutralizing  Austria.  Therefore,  Italian  influence  in 
Belgrade  increased  steadily  from  1903  to  1908.36  By  1905,  the  Austrian 
ambassador  in  Belgrade,  Constantine  Dumba,  wrote  that  King  Peter 
kept  a  lively  correspondence  with  the  King  of  Italy  and  that 

a  new  factor  had  entered  into  Balkan  politics  —  even  though 
in  vague  outline.  Italy  began  to  take  interest  in  the  Western 
Balkans,  even  apart  from  Albania,  and  to  raise  her  voice  in 
discussions  over  the  Macedonian  question.  It  was  clear  that 
the  passive  role  forced  upon  Italy  by  the  Miirzsteg  Program 
and  the  Austro-Russian  Entente  would  not  be  accepted  in 
Rome  much  lonsrer.37 
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Dumba  based  this  statement  on  Tittoni's  encouragement  of  a  close 
union  of  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and  Montenegro.  In  fact,  in  early  1905,  the 
Serbian  Premier,  Pasich,  had  requested  Italian  support  for  a  Serbo- 
Bulgarian  attempt  to  stop  a  Habsburg  drive  to  Salonika.  That  Pasich 
was  fully  aware  of  Italy's  selfish  motives  is  clear  from  a  comment  he 
made  in  1905: 

By  God,  we  shall  fight  anyone  who  attempts  to  take  those  lands, 
even  if  it  be  our  brother  by  birth.  If  our  struggle  with  Austria  is  a 
difficult  one,  it  will  not  be  so  difficult  with  the  Italians.  Let  Italy 
know  that  when  the  time  comes  for  dividing  us  and  breaking  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  to  pieces,  we  shall  prefer  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
Austria  rather  than  by  any  other  country. 

That  this  convenient  Slav-Italian  cooperation  continued  in  1906  is  evi- 
dent from  a  report  by  the  French  Ambassador  in  Belgrade  that  "to 
offset  any  Austrian  attempt  to  profit  by  the  Russian  reverses  the 
Balkan  countries  were  looking  to  Rome."38 

When  Goluchowsky  was  succeeded  by  Aehrenthal  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1906,  Austro- Italian  relations  could  still  be  characterized  ac- 
cording to  the  speech  Tittoni  made  to  the  Italian  Chamber  on  May 
14,  1904.  He  said  that  the  relations  were  most  cordial  and  rested  on 
complete  confidence  and  agreement  on  their  Balkan  interests. 
Politically  and  outwardly,  this  was  true,  but  Tittoni's  reference  to  the 
fact  that  Italy's  "disinterested  action  ...  is  viewed  .  .  .  with  sympathy 
by  the  Balkan  States"  points  to  the  many  irons  she  had  in  the  fire 
there.39  The  Italian  Ambassador  to  Belgrade,  Guiccioli,  apparently  felt 
this  dualism  in  Italian  policy  regarding  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  — 
political  cooperation  on  the  one  hand  and  economic  rivalry  and  com- 
petition on  the  other  —  when  he  wrote  that  he  had  a  difficult  assign- 
ment in  Serbia  where  he  was  to  "favor  the  independence  of  the  Balkan 
States  and  their  ties  of  mutual  friendship"  and  act  also  "in  accordance 
with  Austria-Hungary."  He  added  that  he  did  not  know  how  long  such 
an  untenable  position  could  be  maintained.40 

III.  THE  SANJAK  RAILROAD:    THE  HABSBURG  MONARCHY  RESPONDS 

When  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  occupied  the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar 
in  1879,  it  gained  the  right  to  build  Verkehrswege  there.  By  1900,  it 
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turned  to  utilize  this  heretofore  unused  right  in  order  to  insure  for 
itself  the  continued  political,  military,  and  economic  predominance  in 
the  Western  Balkans  —  Austria-Hungary's  only  avenue  for  expansion 
—  and  thus  to  repel  the  combined  Italo-Slav  threat  to  her  existence. 
Only  in  this  context  ought  one  to  view  the  Sanjak  Railroad. 

Benjamin  von  Kallay,  the  joint  finance  minister  of  the  Monarchy, 
stated  the  basic  Habsburg  position  in  a  long  memorandum  to 
Goluchowsky  on  April  7,  1900.  Kallay,  who  had  always  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  railroad  construction  in  Bosnia,  urged  that  the  direct 
railroad  connection  of  the  Bosnian  line  from  Sarajevo  through  the 
Sanjak  of  Novibazar  with  the  Turkish  trunkline  ending  at  Mitrovitza 
be  begun  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  believed  this  project  to  be  vital  for 
"our  position  in  the  Balkans  as  well  as  for  the  economic  development 
of  Austria  and  Hungary."  He  argued  that  Austria-Hungary  must  have 
as  many  points  of  contact  with  the  Balkan  States  as  possible  in  order  to 
strengthen  her  material  and  intellectual  contacts  and  influence  with 
them.  This  policy  would  serve  not  only  the  Austro-Hungarian 
economic  growth,  but  also  the  cause  of  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  in- 
dependent development  of  the  Balkan  people.  The  Monarchy  "will  ap- 
pear as  the  guardian  of  the  Balkan  peace  and  will  take  up  .  .  .  such  a 
dominant  posture  that  she  will  be  in  a  position  enabling  her  to  prevent 
deliberate  and  adventurous  tendencies  aiming  to  disturb  peaceful 
development."  To  Kallay,  the  resulting  improvement  of  Austria- 
Hungary's  military  posture  in  the  Western  Balkans  was  just  as  im- 
portant. The  ability  to  concentrate  large  numbers  of  troops  could  stop 
disturbances  before  they  started,  check  a  hostile  Montenegro  and  an 
attempt  at  union  with  Serbia,  and  establish  an  effective  Habsburg 
domination  of  Macedonia  without  active  intervention.  Kallay  had 
therefore  restated  traditional  Habsburg  policy  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  contemplated  Sanjak  Railroad.  He  said : 

The  Monarchy  has  then  gained  the  power  for  herself  to 
create  in  these  lands  an  effective  position  of  power  if  need 
be,  [and]  to  facilitate  or  to  hinder  their  connection  with 
Europe,  which  economic  development  offers  them. 

None  of  these  goals  could  be  achieved  by  the  existing  railroad  through 
Belgrade  to  Constantinople  because  it  did  not  open  communications  to 
the  Western  Balkan  area.41 

Kallay  firmly  believed  that  it  was  now  time  for  the  Monarchy  to 


41  Kallay  to  Goluchowsky,  Vienna,  April  7,  1900,  HHStA,  PA  XII,  carton  344, 
Liasse  XXXVI/1,  folio  2-9. 
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establish  herself  in  the  Western  Balkans  before  the  ever-weakening  Ot- 
toman Empire  collapsed.  In  that  eventuality,  he  wanted  to  see  Austria- 
Hungary  well  prepared  to  counter  her  two  enemies,  Italy  and  Russia. 
In  November,  1896,  he  had  said: 

With  the  creation  of  an  Albanian  principality  supported  by 
Austria-Hungary  not  only  the  Italian  aims  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  would  be  turned  away,  but  also  the  great  danger  that  all 
Balkan  countries  would  come  under  Russian  influence  and  we  be 
encircled  by  an  iron  ring  .  .  .  would  be  prevented.42 

Kallay  was  one  of  those  for  whom  the  growing  Italian  activity  in 
Albania  was  of  the  utmost  significance.  Equally  important  was  the  in- 
creasing discussion  of  three  basic  Balkan  railroad  projects  planned  in 
an  east-west  direction.  The  first  would  go  from  Monastir  to  Prevesa 
and  Valona,  the  second  from  Monastir  to  Ochrida  to  Elbassan  ending 
at  Durazzo,  and  the  third  from  Prisren  to  Scutari  or  from  Ochrida  to 
Dibra  to  Scutari.  The  second  of  these  had  been  investigated  by  Italy 
although  the  lack  of  interested  capital  had  stopped  any  progress.43 
Kallay  recognized  the  importance  of  Consul  Krai's  report,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  lack  of  capital  would  delay  these  projects.  He  emphasized 
that  the  proximity  of  Italy  to  the  Albanian-Greek  coast  made  the  ports 
of  Durazzo,  Valona,  and  Prevesa  extremely  favorable  points  of  en- 
trance for  Italian  trade:  after  they  had  been  joined  with  a  railroad 
from  Serbia  to  Salonika,  "it  is  evident  that  only  Italian  trade  will  con- 
trol Albania  and  Macedonia  and  the  entire  traffic  .  .  .will  only  be  to 
the  advantage  of  Serbia."  All  or  one  of  these  railroad  lines  would  not 
only  seriously  damage  Austro-Hungarian  trade,  but  perhaps  also  push 
the  Monarchy  out  of  these  areas  forever.  In  addition,  "the  natural 
predominance  of  the  Italian  influence  in  economic  matters  in  these 
areas  would  be  followed  by  the   very  serious  consequence   that   the 


Protocol  of  Ministerial  Council  meeting,  Vienna,  Nov.  17,  1896,  HHStA,  PA 
I,  carton  473,  red,  folio  31-40.  In  this  same  carton  can  be  found  a  long 
Memoir  on  Albania  by  Zwiedineck  dated  Nov.  1896,  folio  62-90,  which  clearly 
shows  the  concern  in  the  Ballhausplatz  over  Albania  and  the  Italian  threat 
there.  Pasetti  commented  on  this  Memoir  that  the  Italo-Albanian  movement 
aimed  to  make  the  area  an  Italian  protectorat  and  to  block  any  Austrian  ad- 
vance into  the  interior  or,  if  it  should  take  place,  to  request  at  least  com- 
pensations. Pasetti  suggested,  and  Goluchowsky  noted  his  agreement,  that 
another  way  to  Austrian  control  would  be  in  part  through  railroad  lines  to 
Scutari,  Mitrovitza,  and  Diacova.  Pasetti  to  Goluchowsky,  Rome,  March  20, 
1897,  HHStA,  PA  I,  carton  473,  red,  folio  219-242.  The  latter  document  is 
marked  secret.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  as  early  as  1897,  a  railroad  was 
seen  as  a  means  for  blocking  Italy's  advance. 

Report  by  Vice-Consul  Krai,  Monastir,  June  15,  1900,  HHStA,  PA  XII, 
carton  344,  Liasse  XXXVI/1,  folio  36-45. 
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Adriatic  .  .  .  would  become  an  Italian  sea  and  we  would  find  our 
northern  ports  located  in  a  Mare  Clausum"  To  Kallay,  the  only  ef- 
fective answer  for  Austria-Hungary  was  the  speedy  construction  of  the 
Sanjak  Railroad.44  Goluchowsky  fully  supported  Kallay's  point  of  view 
and  urged  the  Austrian  prime  minister,  Koerber,  and  his  Hungarian 
counterpart,  Szell,  to  proceed  with  this  railroad  project  with  urgency 
in  order  that  the  Monarchy  would  not  find  itself  ousted  from  the 
Western  Balkans  by  influences  hostile  to  her.  He  regarded  the 
transverse  railroad  plans  for  a  line  from  Rumania  through  Serbia  to 
Kosovo  as  very  dangerous,  but  added  significantly,  that  Krai's  report 
of  June  15,  1900,  undoubtedly  pointed  to  an  even  greater  threat.45 

During  the  summer  of  1900  the  men  who  were  directing 
Habsburg  foreign  policy  were  well  aware  of  the  significance  of  Italian 
activity  in  the  Western  Balkans,  of  the  Slav  threat,  and  of  a  transverse 
railroad  which  would  link  these  two  factors  and  thereby  endanger  the 
Monarchy's  economic,  political,  and  military  position.  They  also  saw 
the  Sanjak  Railroad  as  one  way  by  which  to  avert  this  danger.  It  did 
not  take  very  long  until  the  Monarchy's  intentions  were  being  freely 
discussed  in  the  Austrian  and  Balkan  newspapers.  Serbian  and 
Montenegran  protests  caused  Lamsdorff,  the  Russian  foreign  minister, 
to  oppose  the  project  in  Vienna  by  insisting  that  under  the  1897 
Austro-Russian  Entente,  the  status  quo  could  not  be  altered,  even  by 
economic  means,  without  agreement.  Goluchowsky  and  Aehrenthal  re- 
jected this  interpretation  by  reminding  Russia  that  the  1897  Entente 
was  political  and  could  in  no  way  be  expanded  to  hinder  the  natural 
economic  development  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  especially  when  she  only 
exercised  her  rights  under  Article  XXV  of  the  1878  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
Other  details  would  be  discussed  directly  with  Turkey  as  the  only  other 
state  involved.  Aehrenthal  reminded  the  Russian  foreign  minister  that 
"Austria-Hungary  has  become  a  territorial  power  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  and,  in  this  capacity,  cannot  subordinate  her  freedom  of 
movement,  especially  in  commercial  policy,  to  Russia's  wishes."46  In 
the  face  of  this  opposition,  Goluchowsky  turned  to  German  Chancellor 
Biilow  for  support.  The  German  government  advised  waiting  until  the 


44  Kallay  to  Goluchowsky,  Vienna,  June  30,  1900,  HHStA,  PA  XII,  carton  344, 
Liasse  XXXVI/1,  folio  13-17. 

45  Goluchowsky  to  Koerber  and  Szell,  Paris,  July  18,  1900,  HHStA,  PA  XII, 
carton  344,  Liasse  XXXVI/1,  folio  28-34. 

46  Memoranda  by  Goluchowsky  on  a  discussion  with  Kapnist,  Vienna, 
November  17,  1900;  Goluchowsky  to  Kinsky,  Vienna,  November  6,  1900;  and 
Aehrenthal  to  Goluchowsky,  St.  Petersburg,  January  19/6,  1901,  HHStA,  PA 
XII,  carton  344,  Liasse  XXXVI/2,  folio  57-58,  65-68,  78-84. 
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Balkans  were  quieter  or  Russia  agreed  to  the  project.47  The  Austrian 
foreign  minister  made  one  more  attempt  when  Lamsdorff  visited  him 
in  Vienna  in  January,  1903,  but  when  no  positive  reaction  was 
forthcoming  from  Lamsdorff,  the  project  was  shelved  for  the  next 
several  years.48 

The  documents  give  no  specific  reason  why  Goluchowsky  dropped 
this  question.  Perhaps  he  preferred  to  complete  the  railroad  line  from 
Sarajevo  to  the  Turkish  border  and  until  then  to  preserve  the 
Miirzsteg  Entente.  The  Foreign  Minister  did  not  mention  the  project 
again  until  he  left  office  in  October,  1906.  Thus,  for  three  and  one-half 
years,  the  Monarchy  marked  time.  By  1906,  Russia  had  been  defeated 
in  the  Far  East;  the  Serbian  government  had  developed  closer  ties 
with  Russia  and  Italy;  Europe  was  inclined  to  forget  the  1903  murder 
of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga;  Serbia  and  Austria-Hungary 
were  engaged  in  the  "Pig  War";  and  Italy's  trade  was  firmly  estab- 
lished on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Memoir  on  Albania  issued 
by  the  Ballhausplatz  in  April,  1905,  concluded  that  if  Austria-Hungary 
wanted  to  use  Albania  as  a  bulwark  against  the  "dangerous  greater 
Serbian  agitation"  and  to  keep  Italy  from  settling  down  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  she  would  have  to  move  with  success  especially 
against  the  Italian  agitation.49 

By  the  summer  of  1905,  Italy's  interest  in  Balkan  transverse 
railroad  projects  became  serious,  while  the  basic  problem  of  Austro- 
Hungary's  position  in  the  Western  Balkans  remained  unchanged.  If 
anything,  events  had  made  a  positive  and  decisive  policy  more  dif- 
ficult. 

On  July  7,  1905,  11  Giornale  d'ltalia  published  an  article  entitled 
"From  the  Adriatic  to  the  Danube:  In  Support  of  Italian  Penetration 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula."  Significantly,  the  first  sentence  of  the  article 
reads : 

It  is  well  known  what  importance  further  Austrian  penetra- 
tion of  the  East  has  in  international  affairs.  Such  penetra- 
tion will  come  about  as  soon  as  the  railroad  linking  Sarajevo 
to  Uskub  through  Novibazar  and  Mitrovitza  and  from  Sara- 
jevo to  Salonika  will  be  completed. 


"  Szogyeny  to  Goluchowsky,  Berlin,  Dec.  17,  1902,  and  Jan.  14,  1903,  HHStA, 
PA  XII,  carton  344,  Liasse  XXXVI/2,  folio  105-106,  121-22. 

48  Goluchowsky  to  Szogyeny,  Vienna,  Jan.  3,  1903,  HHStA,  PA  XII,  carton 
344,  Liasse,  XXX/2,  folio  117-118.  Joseph  M.  Baernreither,  Fragmente  eines 
politischen  Tagebuches,  die  Sudslavische  Frage  and  Oesterreich-Ungarn 
vor  dem  Weltkriege  (Berlin,  1928),  pp.  75-76. 

49  Memoir  on  Albania,  Vienna,  April,    1905,  HHStA,  PA  I,  carton  473,  red, 

folio  100-112. 
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The  newspaper  recognized  that  Italy  could  not  interfere  with  the  San- 
jak  Railroad  project,  but  proposed  to  re-establish  a  balance  by  direct- 
ing the  flow  of  Serbian  trade  to  the  Adriatic  and  then  to  Italy,  free  of 
Habsburg  control.  To  accomplish  this  aim,  the  writer  proposed  a  coun- 
ter project  from  Dulcigno  to  Scutari  through  Montenegro  to 
Mitrovitza  to  Nish  in  the  north,  and  from  Durazzo  to  Elbassan  to 
Ochrida  to  Monastir  in  the  south.  These  two  traverse  railroads 
would  be  connected  by  a  coastal  line  beginning  in  Dulcigno  and  end- 
ing at  Valona.50  Nor  were  these  three  railroad  projects  a  journalistic 
invention.  During  the  last  three  months  of  1906,  the  German  am- 
bassadors in  Serbia,  Turkey,  and  Austria-Hungary  discussed  them  free- 
ly along  with  attempts  to  form  an  Italian-French-British  syndicate  to 
finance  them.  All  three  agreed  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  had  to  react. 
Prince  Ratibor  in  Belgrade  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  Austria- 
Hungary  build  a  rival  railroad  in  the  Sanjak.51  If  Italy  could  bring 
such  plans  to  fruition,  Andrassy's  policy  of  keeping  open  Austria- 
Hungary's  sally  port  to  the  Western  Balkans  would  be  reversed  and 
Kallay's  and  Krai's  worst  fears  would  become  reality.52  In  fact,  the 
dualism  in  Austro-Italian  relations  —  correct  political  relationships  on 
the  one  hand  and  economic  rivalry  and  competition  on  the  other  — 
was  now  unalterably  established. 

In  the  summer  of  1906,  the  Ballhausplatz  showed  signs  of  respond- 
ing to  the  threat  posed  by  Italy's  Verkehrspolitik  in  Albania  and 
Montenegro  and  her  attempts  to  penetrate  eastward  to  a  link-up  with 
Serbia.  By  the  time  Aehrenthal  succeeded  Goluchowsky  as  foreign 
minister  on  October  24,  1906,  an  immediate  Habsburg  response  to  the 
Italians  was  necessary.  The  new  minister  was  known  as  a  proponent  of 
the  Dreikaisexbund  and  close  friendship  with  Russia.  He  was  satisfied 
with  the  old  plan  to  divide  the  Balkans  into  two  spheres  of  interest. 
Under  this  arrangement,  Russia  would  have  the  eastern  half,  including 
the  Straits,  and  Austria-Hungary,  the  western  half.  Each  power  would 
be  assured  control  of  its  sphere  through  alliances  as  well  as  through 
military  and  economic  conventions.  In  other  words,  Aehrenthal  chose 
to  believe  that  Russia  would  still  provide  the  Riickendeckung  against 


50  Lutzow  to  Goluchowsky,  Rome,  July  11,  1905,  HHStA,  PA  XI,  carton  133, 
folio  513-515. 

61  Ratibor  to  Biilow,  Belgrade,  Oct.  22,  1906;  Marschall  to  Biilow,  Pera,  Nov. 
22,  1906,  secret;  Wedel  to  Biilow,  Vienna,  Dec.  18,  1906,  G.P.,  XXV,  283- 
289;  Grey  to  Barclay,  Foreign  Office,  Jan.  7,  1907,  British  Documents  on  the 
Origins  of  the  War,  1898-1914,  eds.  G.  P.  Gooch  and  H.  Temperley  (London, 
1926),  V,  322;  Vucinich,  pp.  213-214. 

61  See  footnotes  41-45. 
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Italy  as  she  had  for  almost  a  decade  under  the  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg 
of  1897,  and  the  Murzsteg  and  the  Neutrality  Agreements  of  1904.  In- 
deed, this  was  the  general  content  of  his  first  statement  to  the  Delega- 
tions in  the  fall  of  1906.53  Actually,  Aehrenthal  was  faced  with  an  in- 
soluble problem.  At  home,  the  Monarchy  was  torn  by  the  nationality 
question  and  paralyzed  by  the  cumbersome  dualistic  political  system. 
Russia  was  turning  her  attention  back  to  Europe  after  the  disastrous 
war  with  Japan  and  was  looking  to  settle  her  differences  with 
England.  Finally,  Serbia  was  using  every  chance  to  free  herself  from 
economic  control.  He  knew  the  volatile,  erratic  Isvolsky,  too  suscep- 
tible to  public  opinion,  could  not  be  trusted.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Aehrenthal  wanted  no  further  weakening  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire.54 

In  1906  and  1907  Italy's  activities  constituted  an  imminent 
danger  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  economic,  political,  and  military 
posture  in  the  Western  Balkans.  The  Minister  knew  that  the  Austro- 
Italian  political  relationship  had  to  be  maintained  but  also  recognized 
that  Goluchowsky  presented  him  with  a  "situation  that  leaves  much  to 
be  desired."  In  a  cabinet  meeting  on  October  27,  1906,  he  stated 
bluntly: 

Italy  shows  lively  pre-occupation  with  the  Balkan  area,  with 
Albania  and  Montenegro.  There  we  must  correct  sins  of  omis- 
sion. We  must  bestir  ourselves  and  secure  our  threatened  ter- 
ritory by  a  'penetration  pacifique'  through  economic  and 
transportation  policy  (verkehrspolitische)  measures. 

In  January,  1907,  he  expressed  a  similar  irritation  over  Italy's  anti- 
Austrian  policy  to  the  German  ambassador  in  Vienna.  Although  he 
reaffirmed  his  intention  to  get  along  with  Tittoni  and  official  Italy,  his 
advisors  presented  him  with  a  situation  requiring  action.55 

As  early  as  May  1,  1906,  the  Ballhausplatz  had  been  discussing 
the  successful  and  alarming  activity  of  the  "newly-created"  Italian- 
Montenegran  Syndicate.56  While  its  activities  were  extremely  broad, 


63  Baernreither,  Tagebuch,  pp.  70-73. 

54  Memorandum  by  Billow,  Berlin,  Nov.  16,  1906,  G.P.,  XXII,  50-51. 

65  Baernreither,  Tagebuch,  p.  74;  Wedel  to  Bulow,  Vienna,  Jan.  13,  1907, 
secret,  G.P.,  XXI,  388-389. 

56  The  Italian-Montenegran  Syndicate  had  been  formed  as  a  private  organiza- 
tion of  Italian  financiers  about  two  years  earlier  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploiting Montenegro's  forest,  ore,  and  coal  deposits  and  the  winning  of  the 
Montenegran  and  North  Albanian  markets  for  Italian  export.  It  was 
obligated  to  construct  the  harbor  facilities  at  Antivari  and  a  railroad  from 
Antivari  to  Virpazar,  and  was  granted  the  right  to  build  and  operate  all 
railroads  on  Montenegran  territory  and  all  new  steamship  lines  on  Lake 
Scutari  and  on  the  Bojana  River. 
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their  focal  point  was  the  building  of  the  port  facilities  in  Antivari, 
which  was  to  serve  as  the  future  terminal  of  the  Transverse  Railroad, 
and  of  a  railroad  line  from  Antivari  to  Lake  Scutari.  The  Monarchy 
had  to  be  concerned  because  these  plans  aimed  at  freeing  the  Balkan 
States  from  dependence  on  Austria-Hungary  and  at  cutting  her  off 
from  her  economic  hinterland.  The  Expose  placed  before  the 
Ballhausplatz  meeting  on  May  1  stated  that  "the  plans  and  activity  of 
the  Italian-Montenegran  Syndicate  must  therefore  run  counter  to 
Austria-Hungary's  economic  and  political  interests  and  necessitate  the 
most  active  defense  on  our  part."  Furthermore,  recognition  was  given 
in  the  document  to  the  fact  that  Italy  could  not  be  ousted  from  her 
position  at  Antivari : 

We  must  get  used  to  the  idea  that  within  a  short  time  there 
will  be  a  harbor  on  the  Montenegran  coast,  securely  in  Italian 
hands,  which  will  be  superior  to  our  southernmost  Dalmatian 
ports  and  will  draw  to  it  not  only  the  Bojana  traffic,  but  also 
gain  in  importance  in  the  Montenegran  and  North  Albanian 
trade,  perhaps  even  the  South  Dalmatian  traffic,  if  it  obtains 
a  favorable  railroad  connection  with  the  hinterland. 

The  Expose  recognized  that  only  the  harbor  projects  at  Antivari  could 
be  carried  out  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  and  the  difficulty  of  the  ter- 
rain over  which  the  Italians  must  build  these  railroads  and  roads.  The 
Monarchy  had  therefore  to  use  her  still  favorable  position  to  contain 
the  Italian  economic  and  political  beachhead  in  Montenegro  and 
Albania.  To  succeed  in  her  effort,  she  could  not  continue  to  depend  on 
Turkish  opposition  and  Italy's  lack  of  funds  to  block  clearly  indicated 
intentions,  for  even  if  Italy  built  no  more  than  a  highway  from  An- 
tivari to  Virpazar,  it  would  mean  a  change  in  the  status  quo  in 
Montenegro  and  justify  Austrian  countermeasures.  The  paper  con- 
cluded with  the  recommendation  to  revive  the  Goldberg  Project  of 
1905  —  to  build  a  railroad  line  from  Antivari  via  Sutomore  to 
Virpazar.  This  step  would  provide  an  opportunity  for  Austria  to  sug- 
gest cooperation  to  Italy  by  an  offer  of  financial  support  to  the  Italian- 
Montenegran  Syndicate;  it  would  serve  as  a  means  of  blocking  Italian 
economic  and  political  advances  in  this  area;  and  it  would  allow  the 
Monarchy  to  remind  Montenegro  of  the  rights  granted  under  Article 
XXIX  of  the  1878  Treaty  of  Berlin.57 

The  minutes  of  the  May  1  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  of- 


Expose  iiber  die  Action  des  Sindicato  italo-montenegro  in  Montenegro  und 
Albanien  im  Allgemeinen  und  iiber  das  Bahnproject  Antivari-Scutari-See  im 
Besonderen,  HHStA,  PA  XIV,  carton  25,  folio  207-211. 
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ficials  from  the  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  Commerce,  and 
Railroads,  indicated  general  agreement  that  Italy  could  be  contained 
by  these  steps,  but  came  to  no  clear  decision  beyond  that  point.  A  lack 
of  discussion  with  Bosnian  authorities  and  the  continuing  trade  war 
with  Serbia  made  exploration  of  linking  the  Bosnian  and  Serbian 
railroad  nets  impossible  for  the  moment.  On  the  question  of  regulating 
the  Bojana  River  and  Lake  Scutari  shipping,  the  same  lack  of 
diplomatic  preparation  existed  with  Montenegro.  Thus,  the  only  point 
open  for  discussion  was  the  Virpazar-Antivari  railroad  in  Montenegro. 
Even  here,  the  railroad  ministry  wanted  verification  of  the  Italian  in- 
tention to  build  a  railroad  over  the  Sutorman  Pass  and  urged  that  an 
effort  be  made  to  cooperate  with  Rome.  Only  the  two  consuls,  Krai 
and  Jurystowski,  wanted  clear  and  strong  counteraction  to  paralyze 
Italian  efforts.  In  the  final  analysis,  their  views  partially  prevailed 
when  it  was  decided  to  offer  the  implementation  of  the  Goldberg  Proj- 
ect to  the  Prince  of  Montenegro.  Only  if  he  rejected  the  offer  would 
the  Monarchy  act  unilaterally  but  without  using  her  rights  under  Arti- 
cle XXIX.58  There  was  no  hint  as  to  what  that  action  would  be.  As 
matters  turned  out,  that  decision  was  left  to  Aehrenthal;  in  any  case, 
no  attempt  at  approaching  Prince  Nikita  of  Montenegro  appears  to 
have  been  made. 

During  the  early  days  of  December,  1906,  the  question  became  a 
topic  of  discussion  once  again.  Comparative  Austro-Italian  trade 
statistics  in  Albania,  reported  by  Krai  in  his  Annual  Report  for  1906, 
indicate  the  degree  to  which  Italy  had  forged  ahead:59 

1901        1902        1903       1904       1905 


Lloyd  (Austrian) 

46% 

48.7% 

45.8% 

22.2% 

8.9% 

Ragusea  (Austrian) 

40% 

31.7% 

27.7% 

23.7% 

14.9% 

Ungaro-Croata 

(Hungarian) 

— 

— 

— 

10.6% 

20.5% 

Puglia  (Italian) 

14% 

14.4% 

26.5% 

43.5% 

56.7% 

This  poor  state  of  affairs  indicated  by  the  above  statistics  was  sup- 
ported by  Legationsrath  Musulin,  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
the  Aehrenthal  era,  and  by  a  report  from  the  commercial  agent  of 
the    Handels-und-Transport-Actiengesellschaft    in    Scutari.    Musulin's 

58  Protokoll  iiber  die  am  1.  Mai  1906  im  K.  und  K.  Ministerium  des  K.  und  K. 
Hauses  und  des  Aeusseen  in  Angelegenheit  der  Thatigkeit  des  italienischen 
Syndicates  in  Montenegro  und  des  Bahnbaues  Antivari-Virpazar  abgehaltene 
Conferenz,  HHStA,  PA  XIV,  carton  25,  secret,  folio  203-205. 

69  Notation  by  Krai,  Scutari,  end  of  1906,  HHStA,  PA  XIV,  Liasse  XIX/1, 
carton  25,  folio  213-214. 
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memorandum  sketched  the  total  spectrum  of  Italian  activity:  from 
normal  trade,  to  exploitation  of  raw  materials,  to  harbor  facilities  on 
the  coast,  rivers,  and  Lake  Scutari,  to  railroads  and  roads,  and  to 
banking  operations  initiated  in  1906.  It  concluded  that  by  this 
generally  healthy  Verkehrspolitik  Italy  had  prepared  for  the  next  step 
—  the  conquest  of  the  North  Albanian  market.  With  that,  Musulin 
warned,  Italy  would  forge  a  commercial  ring  including  North  and 
South  Albania,  Montenegro,  and  Italy  herself.  In  other  words,  she 
would  conquer  the  altra  sponda  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  squeeze  out  what  was  left  of  the  Monarchy's  commerce.  The 
writer  added  a  third  dimension:  the  plan  to  make  Antivari  the 
terminal  of  the  Transverse  Railroad  and  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Scutari  to  Prisren  to  the  Serbian  border.  Habsburg  statesmen  must 
have  seen  that  any  step  designed  to  expand  the  widening  area  of 
Italy's  activity  in  an  easterly  direction  would  not  only  threaten  Austro- 
Hungarian  trade,  but  could  also  bring  into  being  the  dreaded  Italian- 
Slav  cooperation  against  the  Monarchy. 

Musulin  concluded  his  report  with  the  observation  that  because  in 
the  last  three  years,  Austria-Hungary  had  done  nothing  to  oppose 
Italian  activities,  she  had  lost  every  chance  to  obtain  railroad  con- 
cessions and  had  shown  no  real  interest  in  counteraction  or  financial 
sacrifices  either  by  private  citizens  or  the  two  Parliaments.  He  ended 
with  the  warning : 

Should  the  Italian  advance  not  be  opposed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible by  a  step  on  our  part  in  Montenegro,  the  entire  Albanian 
coast,  and  its  hinterland,  the  economic  conquest  of  Albania 
will  be  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  not  too  distant  future.60 

The  step  urged  by  Musulin  was  not  long  in  coming.  On  February 
1,  1907,  Kalley's  successor  Burian,  announced  that  the  railroad  from 
Sarajevo  to  Uvac  had  been  operating  since  July,  1906.  Because  it  had 
never  been  planned  as  a  terminal  line,  he  now  requested  that 
Aehrenthal  initiate  immediate  and  emphatic  steps  in  Constantinople 
and  Belgrade  to  join  the  Bosnian  railroad  network  to  that  of  Turkey  at 
Mitrovitza  and  of  Serbia  at  Vardiste.  Burian  called  this  step  the 
natural  development  of  the  Monarchy's  eastern  policy  that  began  with 
the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1878,  and  in  the  highest 


Notation  by  Musulin  betreffend  den  Stand  der  Handelspolitischen  action 
Italiens  in  Montenegro,  Albanien,  und  unsere  Gegenaction;  Schwarda  to 
Aehrenthal,  Vienna,  Dec.  15,  1906,  HHStA,  PA  XIV,  Liasse  XIX/1,  carton 
25,  folio  155-162,  165-167. 
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political  and  economic  interest  of  Austria-Hungary  to  assure  the  in- 
fluence in  the  Balkan  due  to  her.  In  this  memorandum  Burian 
repeated  all  of  Kallay's  reasons,  but  added  that  one  had  to  keep  in 
mind  competition  from  Italy,  and  the  need  to  postpone  all  Transverse 
Railroad  projects,  at  least  until  Austrian  industry  was  solidly  en- 
trenched.61 

On  February  7,  1907,  Aehrenthal  presided  over  a  conference  at 
the  Ballhausplatz  where  the  decision  to  take  the  needed  steps  for  the 
construction  of  the  Sanjak  Railroad  and  the  joining  of  the  Serbian  and 
Bosnian  railroad  nets  was  made  after  a  thorough  review  of  all 
documents  on  the  matter  produced  since  1900.  Aehrenthal  justified 
this  move  by  reiterating  the  old  Andrassy  policy  of  keeping  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  apart  and  the  need  for  protecting  the  most  vital  economic 
and  political  interests  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Indeed,  he  equated  the 
value  of  the  Sanjak  Railroad  to  an  army  of  50,000  men.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  foreign  minister  pointed  out  that  in  addition  the  new  factor 
of  the  apparent  imminence  of  the  Transverse  Railroad  made  quick 
and  speedy  action  a  necessity.  While  the  Slavic  economic  Drang  nach 
Westen  was  a  normal  development  that  could  and  should  not  be  sti- 
fled, he  believed  the  Dual  Monarchy  had  to  control  it,  first,  by  pro- 
viding a  rail  line  from  Spalato  on  the  Dalmatian  Coast  through 
Bosnia,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  to  Rumania  and,  second,  by  localizing  Italian 
efforts  and  concessions  in  Albania  and  Montenegro,  thereby  cutting  off 
Italy's  access  to  the  interior  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  via  the  means  of 
the  Sanjak  Railroad.  Thus,  the  short  rail  connection  from  Uvac  to 
Mitrovitza  became  the  backbone  of  his  Verkehrspolitik.  Putting  it 
another  way,  this  railroad  would  keep  Montenegro  and  Serbia  apart, 
and  would  block  Italy's  attempts  to  expand  her  economic  and  political 
influence  as  far  east  as  Bulgaria.  Nor  was  Aehrenthal  willing  to  stop 
there.  He  planned  to  obtain  the  concession  to  build  a  local  line  from 
Herzegovina  to  Cattaro,  then  to  Skirt,  to  Antivari,  and  to  Scutari,  and 
ending  at  San  Giovanni  di  Medua  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
trolling every  possible  transverse  railroad  connection  to  the  interior,  of 
boxing-in  the  Italian-Montenegran  Syndicate,  and  of  opening  a  direct 
Austrian  connection  to  Northern  Albania.  Finally,  he  planned  to  sup- 
port the  connection  of  the  Greek,  Bulgarian,  and  Rumanian  railroads 
to  the  new  Sarajevo-Salonika  trunkline  that  the  Sanjak  Railroad 
would  create. 


61  Burian  to  Aehrenthal,  Vienna,  Feb.   1,  1907,  HHStA,  PA  XII,  carton  344, 
Liasse  XXXVI/3,  folio  133-136.  For  Kallay's  views,  see  pp.  16-18  above. 
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It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to  see  in  Aehrenthal's  step  a 
new  way  to  apply  Andrassy's  policy  of  1878  and  Bismarck's  two 
spheres.  The  question  of  its  wisdom,  timing,  and  chances  for  success  lies 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper.  As  Habsburg  foreign  minister, 
Aehrenthal  had  to  act  as  he  did.  Indeed,  his  predecessors  should  have 
taken  these  steps  almost  a  decade  earlier.  Three  quotations  from  the 
minister's  confidential  note  to  the  Minister  presidents  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  clarify  his  feeling : 

Should  it  be  possible  for  us  to  carry  out  the  rail  connection 
Uvac-Mitrovitza  in  the  near  future  before  the  rail  line  of  the 
Transverse  Railroad  can  be  built  across  Old  Serbia,  then  we 
have  applied  the  only  effective  means  in  order  to  re-affirm 
once  again  our  endangered  political  influence  in  this  area.  .  .  . 
Should  we  succeed  in  at  least  reducing  significantly  the 
chances  for  the  realization  of  a  rail  line  of  the  Balkan  Trans- 
verse Railroad  which  is  opposed  to  our  interests,  we  must  be 
in  a  position  to  oppose  the  projects  of  our  enemies  by  one 
which  will  agree  with  their  aim  to  reach  the  Adriatic,  but  at 
the  same  time  will  direct  the  traffic  across  our  territory  unto 
our  part.  .  .  . 

Today  we  must  accept  the  fait  accompli  that  Italy  owns 
already  a  point  of  entry  at  Antivari  from  where  she  has  placed 
rails  first  to  Virpazar  on  Lake  Scutari.  If  we  continue  to  per- 
mit her  to  move  further  she  will  not  pass  up  the  chance  to 
connect  the  port  of  Antivari  also  with  Scutari  and  the  Al- 
banian hinterland.  With  that  ...  we  will  have  lost  the  last 
chance  to  resist  the  Italian  aims  on  the  Albanian-Montene- 
gran  coast  with  an  effective  counter  move.62 

Therefore,  Aehrenthal's  decision  to  proceed  with  the  Sanjak 
Railroad  marks  the  beginning  of  a  general  economic  and  political  of- 
fensive to  blunt,  block,  and  contain  Italian  activity  in  Montenegro  and 
Northern  Albania.  There  was  no  desire  on  Aehrenthal's  part,  either,  of 
damaging  Austria-Hungary's  treaty  relationships  with  Italy,  or  of  ter- 
ritorial expansion.  Instead,  his  purpose  was  the  maintenance  of  a 
political  and  economic  balance  that  would  assure  to  the  Habsburg 
Monarchy  her  share  of  influence  in  the  Western  Balkans  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  He  acted  as  the  spokesman  for  those 


Resume  of  a  conference  on  the  matter  of  Balkan  railroad  projects  at  the 
Ballhausplatz,  Vienna,  Feb.  6,  1907;  Aehrenthal  to  Pallavicini,  Vienna,  Feb. 
16,  1907,  strictly  confidential;  Pallavicini  to  Aehrenthal,  Constantinople,  Feb. 
23,  1907;  note  to  both  Ministerpresidents,  Vienna,  March  22,  1907,  strictly 
confidential,  HHStA,  PA  XII,  carton  344,  Liasse  XXXVI/3,  folio  143-148, 
151-156,  and  229-265;  Aehrenthal  to  Kuhn,  Vienna,  Feb.  27,  1907,  HHStA, 
PA  XII,  carton  344,  Liasse  XXXVI,  folio  177-180. 
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who  believed  this  balance  was  endangered  by  Italian  economic  activity 
and  the  accompanying  growth  of  Italian  political  influence  in  the  altra 
sponda  and  by  the  impending  possibility  of  Italy  and  Serbia  promoting 
their  economic  aims  through  the  Transverse  Railroad.  Austria- 
Hungary  did  view  such  developments  as  leading  to  a  change  in  the 
status  quo.63 

In  the  process  of  developing  her  plans  throughout  the  remainder 
of  1907,  Austria-Hungary  took  a  page  out  of  Italy's  book  by  planning 
a  network  of  railroad  lines  and  by  developing  the  Habsburg  Empire's 
commercial  and  financial  activities  wherever  she  could  successfully 
compete  with  her  ally  and  rival.  This  becomes  clear  as  the  details  for  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  action  evolved  between  February  and 
December,  1907,  and  explains  the  delay  in  requesting  permission  from 
the  Ottoman  government  to  proceed  with  the  Uvac-Mitrovitza  rail 
line.  Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  this  new 
trunkline  would  contain  Italy  in  Albania  and  Montenegro.  If  one 
bears  in  mind  that  these  areas  were  regarded  as  noli  me  tangere  by  the 
Monarchy,  it  becomes  clear  that  she  had  to  take  additional  steps  to 
reduce  or  balance  Italian  influence  there  in  order  to  make  the  Sanjak 
Railroad  more  than  a  partial  solution.  As  the  full  picture  of 
Aehrenthal's  Verkehrspolitik  emerged,  two  men  in  particular  exerted 
considerable  influence.  These  were  the  Consul-General  in  Scutari, 
Krai,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Vienna  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Richard  Riedl. 

On  May  27  and  28,  1907,  a  conference  was  held  in  the  Vienna 
Foreign  Ministry.  The  meeting  established  that  the  Monarchy  had  to 
retain  or  maintain  her  economic  predominance  in  Montenegro  and 
Albania,  in  existence  until  recently,  by  quick,  effective,  and  energetic 
counter-action.  This  was  of  special  significance  in  view  of  recent 
Italian  attempts  to  expand  her  sphere  of  operations  along  the 
Southeast  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Agreement  was  reached  that  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  shipping  concerns  were  to  expand  their  operations  to 
match  those  of  the  Puglia  Line  and  of  the  Societa  d'Antivari^  and 
that  San  Giovanni  di  Medua  had  to  be  developed  into  a  port,  enabling 


Memorandum  by  Aehrenthal  on  his  meeting  with  Tittoni  at  Desio,  July  15, 
1907,  HHStA,  PA  I,  carton  481,  red,  Liasse  XXXV,  folio  143-163;  Notiz,  Ju- 
ly, 1907,  HHStA,  PA  I,  carton  481,  red,  Liasse  XXXV/6,  folio  769-771; 
Aehrenthal  to  Liitzow,  Vienna,  April  20,  1907,  HHStA,  PA  XI,  carton  138, 
Weisung,  folio  27-30;  Liitzow  to  Aehrenthal,  Rome,  May  16,  1907,  HHStA, 
PA  XI,  carton  137,  Berichte  No-23  A-B. 

The  Italian-Montenegran  Commercial  Syndicate  at  Antivari  was  i  n- 
corporated  under  this  name  in   1905. 
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them  to  compete  with  Italian  installations  at  Antivari.  From  such  a 
vantage  point  and  with  the  support  of  Turkey,  which  the  Vienna 
Foreign  Office  expected  to  obtain,  Austria-Hungary  planned  to  retain 
her  fair  share  of  shipping  on  Lake  Scutari  and  the  Bojana  River  and 
to  support  the  expanding  economic  activity  by  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  commerce  along  the  Central  and  South  Albanian  Coast. 

Those  present  realized  that  such  efforts  needed  complementary 
support  from  other  railway  lines  which  were  under  study.65  It  was 
Krai  who  urged  action  on  a  rail  line  connecting  the  Austrian  railway 
net  with  Scutari  to  block  the  construction  of  Italy's  Antivari- Virpazar 
line  eastward  to  Podgoritza  or  to  Scutari,  to  end  Italy's  strangle  hold 
on  Lake  Scutari,  and  to  minimize  the  harmful  effects  of  a  later 
transverse  line.  In  addition,  Krai  envisioned  the  eventual  extension  of 
Austria's  South  Dalmatian  Railway  from  Scutari  to  Janina  via  San 
Giovanni  di  Medua,  Durazzo,  and  Valona.  He  saw  this  as  the  only  ef- 
fective way  to  halt  Italy's  advance  into  the  interior  of  Montenegro  and 
Albania.  Moreover,  such  a  step  by  Austria-Hungary  would  grant  her 
control  over  the  terminals  of  all  possible  transverse  railway  routes.66  A 
short  time  later  Riedl  presented  Aehrenthal  with  a  much  more  de- 
tailed but  similar  Expose.  Once  again,  the  primary  concern  was  the 
need  to  halt  and  to  neutralize  the  Italian  advance  eastward  by  contain- 
ing it  in  the  coastal  areas.  The  method  was  to  build  short  railroads  in 
the  most  crucial  areas  or  to  obtain  the  exclusive  right  of  future  con- 
struction of  additional  lines.  The  second  major  consideration  was  the 
Transverse  Railroad;  therefore,  all  projections  were  in  a  north-south 
direction.  Riedl  argued  further  that  by  extending  the  South  Dalmatian 
Railroad  southward  through  Albania,  a  railway  connection  could  be 
created  that  would  satisfy  the  eventual  need  for  a  transverse  line  which 
would  also  direct  all  Balkan  commercial  traffic  through  Austria- 
Hungary  to  Central  Europe  and  eliminate  emphasis  on  Adriatic  ship- 
ping lines.  Riedl  placed  particular  emphasis  on  the  dangers  resulting 
from  any  extension  by  Austria-Hungary  of  the  Italian-Antivari- 
Virpazar  line  and  a  planned  Scutari-Ferisovich  line  in  the  direction  of 
Nish  in  Serbia  because  unwittingly  the  Monarchy  could  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  rival  Transverse  Railroad.  For  the  same  reason,  he  ad- 
vised that  the  Sanjak  Railway  should  be  constructed  as  far  away  from 


85  Memorandum,  May,  1907,  and  Resume  of  Conference  at  Foreign  Office, 
Vienna,  May  27  and  28,  1907,  HHStA,  PA  XIV,  carton  25,  folio  195-201. 

66  Krai  to  Aehrenthal,  Scutari,  March  25,  1907,  secret,  HHStA,  PA  XII,  carton 
344,  Liasse  XXXVI/3,  folio  270-278. 
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the  Montenegran  border  as  possible.  Once  again  great  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  threat  of  Italian  economic  activity  because  of  its 
political  implications.  In  fact,  those  who  directed  Habsburg  policy 
knew  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  before  any  great  financial  rewards 
could  be  gained  from  any  of  these  projects.67 

Aehrenthal  was  fully  aware  of  this  when  he  outlined  his  railway 
plans  to  the  Austrian  Minister  president,  Freiherr  von  Beck.  Because  he 
expected  no  financial  support  from  Hungary,  Beck  was  asked  to  obtain 
for  him  Austrian  subsidies  for  the  immediate  connection  of  South 
Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Scutari  by  a  railroad.  The 
Foreign  Minister  called  this  step  an  absolute  political  necessity  "in 
order  to  open  the  Antivari-Scutari  Line  to  our  influence  by  this 
means"  because  "the  extremely  active  Italian  commercial-political 
aims  force  us  to  obtain  a  firm  foothold  on  the  Montenegran  coast."  A 
few  paragraphs  later  the  Minister  added:  "With  the  construction  of 
the  Dalmatian-Montenegran  Coastal  Railroad  we  therefore  follow  the 
objective  of  neutralizing  all  Italian  transportation  and  commercial 
aims  in  Montenegro."  Aehrenthal  proposed  further  that  the  Habsburg 
Monarchy  had  to  obtain  the  right  to  construct  one  railway  line  from 
Scutari  to  San  Giovanni  di  Medua  at  an  undetermined  future  time  in 
order  to  control  the  terminal  points  of  the  planned  Transverse 
Railroad,  and  another  railway  from  Scutari  to  Monastir  via  Dibra  or 
Ochrida  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  Albania.68 

Thus,  during  the  last  months  of  1907,  Aehrenthal  had  entirely 
formulated  his  Verkehrspolitik.  He  had  supplemented  the  Sanjak 
Railroad  project  by  planning  a  major  commercial  thrust  along  the 
Montenegran  and  Albanian  coast,  the  construction  of  a  coastal  railway 
from  South  Dalmatia  to  San  Giovanni  di  Medua  via  Antivari  and 
Scutari,  and  the  establishment  of  Austria's  right  to  build  future  lines 
from  San  Giovanni  di  Medua  southward,  from  Scutari  to  Monastir, 
and,  if  possible,  from  Virpazar  to  Podgoritza.  All  of  these  projects 
were  directed  primarily  against  Italy  and  the  Transverse  Railroad  in 
which  Italy  was  heavily  involved.  One  can  readily  envision  his  idea  of 
creating  a  territorial  corridor  (delimited  by  steel  rails  and  controlled 
by  Austrian  political  and  economic  influence),  which  would  confine 
Italy's  sphere  of  action  to  a  narrow  coastal  strip  on  the  Adriatic  Sea. 


67  Expose   by   Richard   Riedl,   undated,   HHStA,   PA   XII,   carton    344,   Liasse 

XXXVI/4,  folio  496-540. 
M  Aehrenthal   to   Freiherr  von   Beck,   Vienna,   June,    1907,   HHStA,   PA   XII, 

carton  344,  Liasse  XXXVI/3,  folio  305-315. 
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All  of  this  he  planned  to  finance  by  the  creation  of  a  large  private  syn- 
dicate organized  and  subsidized  by  Austria-Hungary  in  the  very  same 
manner  as  the  Italian-created  and  supported  Societa  d'Antivari.69 

On  December  24,  1907,  Pallavicini,  the  Habsburg  Ambassador  to 
Constantinople,  requested  Turkey's  permission  to  proceed  with  the 
technical  studies  for  the  Sanjak  Railroad.  He  had  German  support  in 
view  of  the  return  of  Russian  policy  to  its  traditional  channels.  On 
January  30,  1908,  Turkey  approved  the  request.70  The  foreign 
minister,  Tittoni  must  have  expected  such  a  step  on  the  part  of 
Austria-Hungary  sooner  or  later.  Certainly,  he  had  no  way  to  oppose  it 
since  Aehrenthal  was  exercising  legal  rights  granted  by  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  in  1878.  Perhaps,  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  did  not  even 
raise  a  mild  objection  when,  on  January  10,  1908,  Liitzow  informed 
him  in  general  terms  of  the  impending  step.71 

Aehrenthal  had  taken  the  first  step  in  his  attempts  to  re-establish 
Habsburg  political  influence  by  economic  conquest  of  the  Western 
Balkans  through  a  railroad  monopoly.72  His  announcement  to  the 
Delegations  on  January  27,  1908,  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  Yet, 
no  one  seemed  to  realize  that  an  era  of  Russian,  Serbian,  and  Italian 
hostility  of  the  greatest  magnitude  to  Habsburg  policy  had  begun.  At 
first,  it  manifested  itself  mainly  in  a  renewed  Serbian-Italian  drive  to 
construct  the  Transverse  Railroad.73  One  can  ask  seriously  if  the  price 
was  worth  it  considering  that  the  remainder  of  Aehrenthal's 
Verkehrspolitik  died  with  the  Bosnian  Annexation  eight  months  later. 
Why  Aehrenthal  never  developed  the  economic  offensive  he  had  plan- 
ned so  carefully  has  never  been  explained.  He  must  have  believed  that 
the  Dual  Monarchy  could  be  cured  of  its  many  ills.  If  this  is  so,  his 
economic  offensive  against  Italy  appears  to  be  a  logical  first  step. 
Logic  dictated  that  it  should  come  against  the  weakest  of  Austria- 
Hungary's  adversaries. 


Memorandum,   Vienna,   Nov.,    1907,   HHStA,   PA   XII,   carton   344,    Liasse 

XXXVI/4,  folio  541-553. 

Pallavicini  to  Aehrenthal,  Constantinople,  Dec.  24,  1907,  and  Pera,  Jan.  30, 

1908,   HHStA,   PA  XII,   carton   344,   Liasse  XXXVI,   folio  339-344,  455; 

Marschall  to  Foreign  Office,  Pera,  Dec.   30,   1907,  secret,  Tel.   G.P.,  XXV, 
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Liitzow  to  Aehrenthal,  Rome,  Jan.  10,  and  Jan.  12,  1908,  Tel.,  HHStA,  PA 

XII,  carton  344,  Liasse  XXXVI,  folio  390-391,  397. 

Pallavicini  to  Aehrenthal,  Constantinople,  Jan.  29,   1908,  HHStA,  PA  XII, 

carton  344,  Liasse  XXXVI,  folio  440-445. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ANTI-DEMOCRAT  SENTIMENT 

IN  SNYDER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA: 

A  STUDY  IN  LONGEVITY 

William  A.  Russ  Jr. 
Susquehanna  University 

The  intensive  loyalty  of  the  majority  of  Snyder  County  voters  to 
the  Republican  Party  is  a  fact  of  life  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  lived 
in  the  area  for  any  length  of  time.  The  heavy  Republican  majority  is 
perhaps  most  noticeable  to  a  newcomer,  who  is  likely  to  look  upon  the 
phenomenon  as  a  strange  and  perverse  characteristic  of  County  people. 
Even  today,  when  industry  is  bringing  in  an  increasing  number  of 
workers  who  are  usually  Democratic,  the  1972  registration  was  8227- 
3064  in  favor  of  the  Republicans. 

Snyder  Countians  are  prone  to  take  pride  in  their  long-continued 
and  strongly  held  Republicanism.  The  Grand  Old  Party  can  count  on 
Snyder  County,  even  if  the  state  or  nation  at  large  goes  Democratic.  In 
1936,  when  Landon  was  steam-rollered  by  Roosevelt,  local  people 
boasted  about  "Maine,  Vermont,  and  Snyder  County." 

So  Republican  is  the  County  that  one  of  the  few  times  a 
Democrat  can  be  elected  is  during  an  internal  split  in  the  dominant 
party;  even  in  that  case,  the  Democrat  will  have  been  chosen  by 
Republicans,  for  there  are  simply  not  enough  Democrats  to  elect 
anybody  on  a  majority  basis.  Only  in  those  cases  where  the  state  Con- 
stitution mandates  a  minority  party  member,  as  in  the  County  Com- 
mission, can  a  Democrat  get  into  office. 

Why  this  strong  Republicanism,  a  political  circumstance  which, 
in  effect,  makes  Snyder  a  one-party  County?  How  did  it  come  to  be? 

The  most  recent  cause  is  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal,  both  of 
which  were  despised  by  local  Republicans.  For  example,  in  the  late 
1930's  a  well-known  and  prominent  Republican  of  Selinsgrove  re- 
marked at  a  Rotary  meeting:  "The  trouble  is  that  we  did  not  shoot  all 
Democrats  back  in  1932.  Now  we  would  not  be  bothered  by  all  this 
New  Deal  experimentation."  To  the  reply:  "Of  course  you  are  just 
kidding,"  he  answered,  "I  never  was  more  serious  in  my  life.  The 
Democrats  simply  do  not  understand  either  government  or 
patriotism." 
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A  second,  and  older,  reason  for  Snyder  County  Republicanism 
centers  around  the  Civil  War  and  its  postwar  influences.  The  late 
Marion  Schnure  Schoch,  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Selinsgrove 
Times-Tribune1  theorized,  regarding  this  aspect  of  the  County's 
history,  that  the  Republican  party's  leadership  of  the  North  to  victory 
—  a  victory  which  saved  the  Union  and  freed  the  slaves  —  gave  the 
party  such  an  aura  of  success  and  patriotism  that  it  won  the  support  of 
all  "good"  people  in  the  County.  It  might  be  added  to  the  Schoch 
thesis  that  the  antics  of  pro-Southern  Democrats,  like  Clement  Vallan- 
digham2  on  the  national  scene,  and  like  Franklin  Weirick  on  the  local 
one,  gave  no  help  to  the  Democrats,  but  on  the  contrary,  aided 
Republicans.  Likewise  the  local  GAR  posts  furthered  Republican 
politics  after  the  struggle. 

The  war  caused  a  bitter  suspicion  of  all  Democrats,  who  were 
likely  to  be  called  Secessionists,  Disunionists,  or  Copperheads.  This 
fact  is  evident  to  any  one  who  reads  through  a  few  of  Joseph  Lum- 
bard's  columns  in  The  Snyder  County  Tribune.  Franklin  Weirick 
replied  in  equally  spiteful  terms  in  his  newspaper,  The  Selinsgrove 
Times. 

A  third  reason  for  Snyder  County  Republicanism  is  voting  by 
heredity.  Social  heredity  influenced  Snyder  County  voting  even  before 
the  Civil  War,  but  it  was  paramount  after  that  conflict,  and  it  con- 
tinues up  to  now.  One  becomes  a  Republican  because  one's  father  and 
grandfather  were  Republicans.  A  Snyder  Countian  inherits  his  party 
allegiance  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  inherits  his  citizenship,  his  last 
name,  and  his  church  membership.  One  often  hears  the  statement  in 
Snyder  County,  when  a  Democratic  office  seeker  knocks  on  the  door: 
"We  vote  Republican  here.  There  is  no  use  in  you  coming  in  to  talk 
about  the  Democrats." 

Without  doubt  there  are  many  other  causes  for  Snyder  County's 
longheld  belief  in  Republicanism;  the  above-mentioned  three, 
however,  are  the  most  important  ones.  Nevertheless,  Republicanism  is 
not  the  final  and  complete  characteristic  of  the  County's  political 
history.  There  is  much  more  than  allegiance  to  the  Republican  Party 
that  explains  the  long-continued  Republicanism  of  the  majority  of  the 
County's  voters. 


During  and  after  the  Civil  War,  The  Selinsgrove  Times  had  been  controlled 
by  the  Copperhead,  pro-Southern  Democrat,  Franklin  Weirick.  The  Snyder 
County  Tribune  was  edited  by  Joseph  Lumbard,  a  strong  Unionist  and  Re- 
publican. Schoch  united  the  two  papers  into  The  Selinsgrove  Times-Tribune. 
Clement  Vallandigham  was  a  Copperhead  Democrat  who  ran  for  governor  of 
Ohio  during  the  Civil  War.  He  lost. 
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A  facet  of  the  County's  political  and  party  history  emerges  if 
one  looks  searchingly  at  the  pre-Civil  War  era.  The  intriguing  fact  is 
that  the  County,  as  well  as  the  area  out  of  which  the  County  was 
carved,3  was  by  a  good  majority  anti-Democratic  long  before  the 
Republican  Party  was  formed  in  1854.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
before  the  Civil  War,  the  region  which  became  Snyder  County  was  an- 
ti-Democratic. For  144  years,  from  1829  to  the  present,  the  voters  of 
this  section  have,  by  large  majorities,  been  opposed  to  the  Democratic 
Party.  Does  this  fact  mean  that  for  almost  a  century  and  a  half  Snyder 
County  voters  have  been  haters  of  the  Democratic  Party  more  than 
they  have  been  lovers  of  the  Republicans  and  their  predecessors?  We 
do  not  know,  because  such  a  question,  in  a  practical  sense,  is 
unanswerable.  Yet  there  could  be  something  to  the  query.  Virulent 
comments  about  the  Democratic  Party  by  local  residents  are  common. 
One  estimable  Selinsgrove  lady  used  to  talk  about  "those  lazy,  crooked, 
beer-drinking  Democrats." 

What  produced  this  bitter  and  deeply  ingrained  distrust  of  the 
Democratic  Party  by  most  Snyder  County  people  —  a  distrust  that 
arose  long  before  either  the  Republican  Party  or  the  County  had  been 
formed  ? 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  one  begins  by  recalling 
that,  nation-wide,  the  Democratic  Party  (or  its  antecedent,  the 
Democratic-Republican  Party)4  was  dominant  in  the  United  States 

3  See  George  Franklin  Dunkelberger,  The  Story  of  Snyder  County  (Selinsgrove, 
Pa.:  Snyder  County  Historical  Society,  1948),  Chapter  3,  for  the  separation, 
in  1853,  of  what  is  now  Snyder  County,  from  Union  County. 

*  There  is  a  serious  problem  of  terminology  involved  here.  The  Jeffersonian 
democratic  movement  was  officially  designated  as  the  Republican  Party.  Un- 
fortunately, this  title  is  easily  confused  with  the  Republican  Party  of  Lincoln 
and  Nixon.  Scholars  usually  try  to  ease  this  difficulty  by  calling  the  Jef- 
fersonian Republican  Party,  which  lasted  nationally  until  about  1824,  the 
Democratic-Republican  Party.  As  if  to  add  to  the  confusion,  The 
Pennsylvania  Manual  lists  all  the  state's  governors  from  1790  to  1845  (with 
the  exceptions  of  Mifflin  and  Ritner)  as  Democratic-Republicans.  The  demise 
of  the  Federalist  Party  in  Union  County,  as  well  as  its  impact  on  the 
Democratic  Party  in  re  the  mix-up  in  names,  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
comment  from  John  Blair  Linn,  Annals  of  Buffalo  Valley,  Pennsylvania  (Har- 
risburg,  Pa.,  1877),  p.  455,  as  of  1821:  "The  Union  County  Democratic 
nominations  were  Ner  Middleswarth  and  James  Dale,  for  Assembly;  .  .  .  the 
Federal  Party  had  really  gone  under,  and  politics  was  now  confined  to  func- 
tions in  the  Democratic  ranks.  .  .  .  The  Findlay  papers  style  themselves  in- 
differently Democrats,  Democratic-Republicans,  and  Republicans."  Whatever 
the  Jeffersonian  organization  is  named,  it  was  the  predecessor  of  the  modern 
Democratic  Party,  a  designation  which  began  to  be  used  officially  in  1834. 
Unless  the  meaning  makes  it  impossible,  the  simple  title,  Democratic,  will  be 
employed  to  cover  the  party's  history  during  the  entire  period  under  survey. 
This  device  may,  in  certain  cases,  not  be  absolutely  correct,  but  the  practice 
should  help  to  avoid  confusion. 
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from  1801  to  1861  —  i.e.,  for  sixty  years  from  John  Adams  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  During  this  long  period  most  of  the  presidents  were 
Democrats  under  various  labels,  and  the  majority  party  in  the  land 
was  the  Democratic  Party. 

By  the  same  token,  at  the  state  level,  most  Pennsylvania  governors 
were  Democrats,  from  Mifflin,  in  1790,  to  Curtin,  the  first 
Republican,  in  1861.  Likewise,  the  area  immediately  west  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  of  which  pre-Snyder  County  was  a  part,  was 
predominantly  Democratic. 

This  fact  can  be  illustrated  most  readily  by  recalling  that  the 
region  in  question  produced  some  of  the  ablest  and  best-known 
Democrats  of  the  era,  such  as  Samuel  Maclay  who  spoke  for  the  com- 
mon man  against  Federalist  aristocracy;  Simon  Snyder  who  ran  for 
governor  four  times  and  was  elected  three  times;  and  George  Kremer 
whose  entire  congressional  career  indicated  his  fear  of  big  government, 
big  leaders,  and  big  spending.  All  three  represented  the  common  peo- 
ple. Maclay  spoke  for  the  frontiersman;  Snyder  for  the  farmer  and 
laborer;  and  Kremer  for  the  post-frontier  agriculturalist. 

Kremer  was,  to  a  large  degree,  an  anachronism.  He  was  a 
Pennsylvania-German  Democrat,  attempting  to  speak  for  the  rural 
areas  at  a  time  —  in  the  middle  1820's  —  when  the  leadership  of  his 
party  had  become  aristocratic  and  complacent.  The  so-called  radical 
Jeffersonian  Democrats  of  1800  had  won  every  presidential  election 
from  1800  to  1824  and  had  absorbed  and  thus  destroyed  the 
aristocratic  Federalists;  after  1816  Jefferson's  party  was  the  only  one 
in  the  country.  By  1820  practically  every  voter  in  the  land  was  a 
Democrat.  The  Jeffersonian  common-man  principles  of  1800  had  been 
forgotten  —  at  least  by  the  leadership.  Politicians  and  aristocrats  were 
back  in  control. 

In  1824  the  one  grand  party  of  Jefferson  began  to  split  into  fac- 
tions. Coincidentally,  it  was  in  that  very  year  that  Lafayette  Lodge 
#194  was  organized  at  New  Berlin,  the  Union  County  seat  at  that 
time.  It  was  composed,  of  course,  of  the  leading  men  of  the  area,  not 
of  the  common  men  for  whom  Kremer  presumed  to  speak.  In  those 
days  Masons  were  almost  always  the  rich,  the  leaders,  the  "better" 
people,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  poor  men  could  not  afford  the 
lodge  fees.  Because  practically  everybody  at  the  time  was  a  Democrat, 
it  is  understandable  that  most  of  the  members  of  Lafayette  Lodge 
#194  would  be  prominent  adherents  of  the  Democratic  Party.  They 
represented  The  Establishment. 
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Many  ordinary  farmers,  as  well  as  numerous  church  people, 
looked  upon  Masons  as  members  of  an  exclusive,  elitist  clique  which 
could,  if  it  wished,  run  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  themselves 
rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  average  citizens. 

It  was  under  such  conditions  that  Antimasonry  spread  like  wild 
fire  from  Batavia,  New  York,  to  Union  County  and  to  other 
Pennsylvania-German  areas.  Church  members,  especially  Amish,  Men- 
nonites,  and  many  Lutherans,  who  opposed  secret  oaths  as  unchristian, 
argued  that  there  was  no  place  in  a  democracy  for  a  secret,  oath- 
bound  group.  Who  knows,  they  asked,  what  unholy  conspiracies  might 
be  hatched  in  these  clandestine  gatherings?  In  a  sense,  the  Masons  of 
about  1830  were  as  unpopular  among  the  masses  as  the  Order  of  the 
Cincinnati  had  been  in  an  earlier  age.  Charles  M.  Steese  thought  peo- 
ple looked  upon  Masons  in  the  same  way  Americans  later  looked  upon 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.5 

What  happened  to  local  Masons  in  the  1820's  and  1830's  is  part 
of  the  history  and  folklore  of  Snyder  County's  past.  Individual  Masons 
were  threatened;  meeting  places  had  to  be  changed  to  throw  enemies 
off  the  track;  Lafayette  Lodge  was  moved  from  New  Berlin  to 
Selinsgrove.  From  1831  to  1844  the  Lodge  had  to  be  abandoned. 

This  Antimasonic  thrust  was  the  first  attack  which  ultimately 
unseated  the  dominant  Democratic  Party  in  the  region.  Many  voters 
left  the  historic  party  of  Jefferson  to  join  the  upstart  Antimasonic  Par- 
ty. The  price  paid  by  the  Democrats  for  being  The  Establishment  is 
shown  in  the  election  of  1829  in  Union  County.  The  election  also 
bespeaks  the  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  political  ideals  of  Ner 
Middleswarth,  a  man  who  had  been  a  Democratic  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  much  of  the  time  since 
1815.  We  know  that  in  1826  he  was  still  a  Democrat.  In  that  year  the 
local  party  convention  met  in  New  Berlin  and  gave  instructions  for  its 
delegates  to  support  Middleswarth  for  senator,  and  endorsed  the 
nomination  of  Governor  Shulze.  In  1827  he  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  as  a  Jackson  man  —  obviously  still  a  Democrat.  By  1829  the 
groundswell  of  Antimasonry  had  apparently  showed  him  the  road  to 
political  success.  In  that  year  he  ran  as  an  Antimason  against  George 
Kremer,  the  erstwhile  spokesman  for  the  common  man.  Middleswarth 


5  News  article  in  The  Sunbury  Daily  Item,  Sept.  19,  1951.  Steese  was  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  Union  County  Historical  Society. 
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won  1914  votes  to  Kremer's  810.6  A  kind  of  political  tidal  wave  had 
hit  Union  County,  engulfing  the  formerly  popular  Kremer.  Mid- 
dleswarth  switched  just  in  time.  Later  he  was  twice  chosen  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Harrisburg.  As  a  Whig,  he  served  a 
term  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress ;  he  was  also  state  senator. 

The  election  of  1829  is  a  turning  point  in  the  party  history  of  this 
area,  in  that  it  began  the  long  anti-Democratic  character  of  Union 
(and  later  of  Snyder)  County  which  has  continued  ever  since.  It  was 
in  this  election  that  Joseph  Ritner,  the  Antimason,  carried  Union 
County  against  George  Wolf,  a  Mason  and  a  Democrat,  by  2068  votes 
to  764  in  the  gubernatorial  race.  Wolf,  however,  won  in  the  statewide 
canvass.  The  measure  of  the  political  overturn  can  be  estimated  if  one 
recalls  that  in  1826  Governor  Shulze,  a  Democrat,  had  no  opposition 
in  the  County.7 

Mention  of  Wolf  brings  us  to  the  second  thrust,  which  finally 
unseated  the  Democratic  Party  in  Union  County.  When  Governor 
Wolf  espoused  the  famous  public  education  law  of  1834,  this  educa- 
tional reform  ruined  the  Democrats. 

The  reasons  for  the  Pennsylvania  Germans'  bitter  opposition  to 
publicly  financed  common  schools  were  numerous.  Dunkelberger  lists 
many  of  the  causes  for  Pennsylvania-German  fear  of  the  Act  of  1834.8 
The  points  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Anti-school  meetings  were  held 
in  New  Berlin.  One  of  the  leaders  in  the  activity  was  George  Kremer, 
who  feared  government  in  any  place  and  naturally  objected  to  it  in 
connection  with  children's  education.  The  depth  of  this  distrust  of 
public  education  in  Union  County  can  be  gauged  by  the  votes  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  the  act  in  the  election  of  September  19,  1834.  Refusals 
ran  as  high  as  192  votes  to  0  in  Beaver  Township.  In  the  six  townships 
of  Union  County  now  comprising  Snyder  County,  the  total  was  779 
against,  and  only  56  in  favor  of  public  education.9 

One  of  the  interesting  aftermaths  of  this  heavy  anti-school  vote 
was  the  creation  of  New  Berlin  borough.  At  once  the  people  of  the 
hamlet  moved  to  incorporate  as  a  borough  in  order  to  get  a  public 
school.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  court  in  May  of  1837.  After  the 
settlement  became  a  borough,  an  election  was  held  on  March  5,  1840, 
and  the  pro-school  forces  in  the  borough  won  64  to  31.  Another  elec- 


Linn,  pp.  489,  493,  and  499. 
Linn,  pp.  490  and  499. 
Dunkelberger,  pp.  706-711. 
Dunkelberger,  p.  708. 
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tion  held  in  the  township  at  the  same  time  resulted  in  a  heavy  defeat 
for  schools:  154  against,  only  12  for  the  proposal.10 

People  in  the  purely  rural  areas  refused  to  accept  the  despised  Act 
for  almost  a  decade  after  its  passage.  According  to  Dunkelberger,  it 
was  probably  1843  before  the  first  rural  unit  was  qualified  under  the 
educational  law.  Had  the  reform  been  mandatory,  no  one  knows  how 
much  trouble  might  have  followed. 

The  Act  of  1834  was  a  Democratic  measure  pushed  by  Governor 
Wolf.  This  party,  which  was  already  weakened  by  Antimasonry,  suf- 
fered severely  from  its  good  intention  to  offer  public  education  to  the 
common  people.  The  most  obvious  result  was  the  defeat  of  Governor 
Wolf  for  another  term.  He  justly  deserved  a  third  term,  for  he  was  one 
of  Pennsylvania's  great  governors.  To  add  a  kind  of  ironic  proof  to  the 
decline  of  the  majority  party,  which  split  into  two  factions  in  that  elec- 
tion, another  Pennsylvania  German,  the  already-mentioned  Ritner, 
was  elected  in  Wolf's  place  as  an  Antimason.  The  state  Democratic 
ticket  later  recovered  for  several  decades  after  Ritner's  single  term; 
but,  as  we  know,  the  local  Democratic  Party  has  never  regained  its 
majority  status.  It  is  not  too  strong  a  statement  to  say  that  the  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1834  finally  slaughtered  the  Democratic  Party  in  this  area. 

About  1836  the  opponents  of  the  Democrats,  in  the  federal 
sphere,  joined  together  to  form  the  Whig  Party;  ultimately  the  new 
party  was  to  include  the  Antimasons.  The  Whigs  became  the  majority 
party  in  this  section  until  the  formation  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
1854.  The  Republicans  took  over  Whig  principles,  and  most  Whigs 
became  Republicans. 

Proof  of  Whig  and/or  anti-Democratic  ascendancy  in  this  region 
can  be  found  in  Henry  R.  Mueller's  book  The  Whig  Party  in 
Pennsylvania.11  Therein  is  a  series  of  maps  which  shows  that  the  peo- 
ple in  Union  County  voted  Whiggish  (or  anti-Democratic)  most  of 
the  time  and  that  the  Whigs  were  the  majority  party  during  that 
period.  As  the  Whigs  weakened,  the  Know  Nothings  became  tem- 
porarily strong.  If  one  studies  only  the  maps  of  presidential  elections 
(which  will  serve  to  show  the  trend),  he  finds  that  in  the  presidential 
elections  of  1836,  1844,  1848,  and  1852  Union  County  went  Whig;  in 


Linn,  p.  536.  The  documents  on  the  incorporation  were  printed  in  Souvenir 
Program  5th  Annual  Home  Coming  and  100th  Anniversary  September  2-3-4- 
5-1937  (New  Berlin,  Pa.). 

Henry  R.  Mueller,  The  Whig  Party  in  Pennsylvania  (N.Y. :  Columbia 
University,  1922). 
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the  campaign  of  1856,  a  ticket  of  Know  Nothings,  Whigs,  and 
Republicans  carried  the  County. 

Presidential  elections  should  be  a  good  gauge  of  a  party's 
weakness  or  strength,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  six  presidential  elec- 
tions which  cover  the  history  of  the  Whig  Party,  Union  County  went 
Whig  or  anti-Democratic  at  least  five  times.12  We  cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  a  party  (and  its  allies)  which  got  a  majority  in  the 
County  five  out  of  six  times  from  1836  through  1856  must  have  been 
the  dominant  party  in  the  County. 

Of  course,  as  is  true  occasionally  today,  once  in  a  while  a 
Democrat  slipped  into  office  because  of  a  split  in  the  majority  party 
organization.  John  Snyder,  a  Democrat,  went  to  Congress  for  one  term 
(1841-1843),  and  Henry  C.  Eyer  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  for  a 
term.  Eyer  tried  to  get  into  Congress  several  times  but  was  defeated 
because,  in  Dunkelberger's  words  in  reference  to  one  of  these  losses, 
"As  a  Democrat,  he  was  unable  to  overcome  the  large  majority  vote  of 
the  Whig  Party."13 

Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  aspect  of  this  local  party  revolution  in 
the  1830's  was  that  a  majority  of  disenchanted  Democrats  joined  a 
party,  namely  the  Whigs,  whose  national  creed  was  almost  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  local  voters  would  be  expected  to  stand  for. 

The  Whigs  were  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  in  their 
beliefs  —  although  not  all  Whigs  accepted  the  entire  creed.  National 
Whigs  supported  what  is  known  as  the  Whig  program,  composed  of 
three  chief  items;  to  wit,  a  high  tariff,  a  United  States  controlled  na- 
tional bank,  and  government  aid  to  business.  This  sort  of 
businessman's  philosophy  could  hardly  mean  very  much  to  the  local 
isolated,  rural  areas.  The  Whigs  of  the  North  being  primarily  an 
urban,  industrial,  aristocratic  outfit,  why  would  local  people,  who  had 
no  large  industries  or  large  cities,  vote  Whiggish?  No  doubt  a  few 
figured  that  government  aid  to  business  could  ultimately  bring 
transportation  facilities  which  the  isolated  sections  desired.  Even  if  one 
grants  this  possible  explanation,  the  paradox  of  a  rural  people  voting 
for  an  urban,  aristocratic  party  seems  extraordinary.  The  paradox  has 
its  roots  in  the  pique  which  many  local  people  felt  against  Masonry 
and  public  schools.  Did  the  majority  who  usually  voted  Whig  perceive 
the  paradox?  Probably  not. 


u  Mueller  gives  no  map  for  the  canvass  of   1840;  but  in  that  contest  Union 

County  may  also  have  voted  Whig. 
u  Dunkelberger,  p.  892. 
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No  doubt  the  reader  has  already  asked  himself  whether  there  was 
any  connection  between  Masonry  and  public  schools,  the  two  issues 
which  virtually  obliterated  the  Democratic  Party.  There  would  seem, 
at  first,  to  be  no  relationship ;  superficially  it  is  hard  to  see  any  connec- 
tion between  Masonry,  which  was  composed  of  adult  males,  and  public 
schools,  which  were  composed  of  children  of  both  sexes. 

However,  a  close  look  at  both  movements  reveals  clearly  that  they 
grew  out  of  the  same  social  and  political  soil.  Were  the  problems  ex- 
tant today,  we  would  say  the  cause  was  urban-rural  conflict.  But 
"urban-rural"  is  too  modern  and  high-flown  a  term  to  describe  the 
roots  of  the  antipathies  against  Masons  and  public  schools.  After  all, 
the  entire  County  of  Union  was  rural  in  the  1820's  and  1830's,  and  the 
hamlets  or  villages  were  so  small  as  to  make  the  word  "urban,"  if  used, 
ridiculous.  Yet  one  can  perceive  that  that  conflict  was,  in  a  primitive 
sort  of  way,  involved.  It  was  an  evidence  of  the  good  old  American 
friction  which  has  been  described  as  the  jealousy  and  hatred  between 
the  city  slicker  and  the  country  bumpkin.  And  so,  while  the  city-coun- 
try friction  was  not  too  well  defined  in  the  period  we  are  dealing  with, 
it  was  there  just  the  same. 

The  public  education  fight  is  an  example.  As  already  shown,  New 
Berlin  hamlet  wanted  a  public  school.  New  Berliners  disagreed  so 
strongly  with  the  rural  voters  that  the  villagers  proceeded  to  dissociate 
themselves  from  the  surrounding  township;  and,  having  separated 
from  the  country  people,  who  by  a  tremendous  majority  did  not  want 
public  schools,  the  hamlet  formed  itself  into  a  borough  and  soon  had 
its  own  school. 

The  citizens  living  in  the  village  of  New  Berlin  were  no  doubt 
somewhat  more  culturally  advanced  than  their  neighbors  out  in  the 
farming  region;  they  were  aware  of  the  advantage  of  securing  a 
school,  whereas  the  farmers  who  spent  their  waking  hours  in  the  hard 
fight  to  make  a  living  from  the  soil  saw  little  gain  in  their  sons  "getting 
any  book  learning."  They  needed  trained  brawn,  not  trained  brains. 

The  opponents  of  the  Masons  were  essentially  the  same  hard- 
working country  people  who  not  only  feared  secrecy  but  disliked  any 
appearance  of  "aristocracy"  as  well.  The  democratic  creed  which 
states  that  everybody  is  equal  to  everybody  else  and  that  no  one 
should  seem  to  be  better  than  others  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  mores  of 
all  Americans,  but  particularly  of  rural  residents.  What  was  more 
natural  than  that  the  rough  country  inhabitants  would  resent  those 
who  had  the  money  for  finery  and  regalia  and  who  tried  to  show  off  in 
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front  of  ordinary  citizens?  In  those  days  any  hint  of  superiority, 
intended  or  not,  was  a  dangerous  posture  to  take  in  America.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  era  of  Jackson  and  the  common  man,  when  a 
presidential  candidate  would  hide  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  (if  he  had 
one)  and  wanted  to  be  able  to  say  he  had  been  born  in  a  log  cabin. 

Because  the  Masons  were  likely  to  come  from  The  Establishment, 
which  included  the  better  educated,  the  rich  people,  and  the  leaders, 
isolated  farmers  disliked  the  closed  corporation  which  kept  poor  men 
outside.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  ordinary  people  in 
1827  when  sixty-seven  Masons  wearing  full  regalia  marched  in  a  pro- 
cession at  New  Berlin.14  How  could  a  better  target  for  rural 
egalitarianism  be  created?  It  is  entirely  understandable,  why,  in  one 
instance,  the  Masonic  "swells"  were  ducked  in  Penns  Creek.  Such 
roughhouse  tactics  can  be  interpreted  as  a  stroke  for  the  older  America 
and  against  newfangled  ideas  which  were  considered  out  of  place  in  a 
democracy  of  common  men. 

To  summarize,  first,  and  perhaps  foremost,  is  the  fact  that  a  local 
political  revolution  against  the  Democratic  Party  occurred  some  thirty 
years  before  the  same  thing  took  place  nationally  under  Lincoln.  This 
switch  in  1860  to  Republicanism  as  the  dominant  party  in  the  nation 
began  a  trend  which  lasted  until  1932  when  Roosevelt  led  a  political 
revolution  back  to  the  Democrats  as  the  national  majority  party,  a 
revolution  which  hardly  touched  Snyder  County. 

Secondly,  it  can  be  stated  with  some  certainty  that  the  heavy 
Republican  majority  in  Snyder  County  since  approximately  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  is  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  a  longstanding  antipathy 
to  the  Democrats  reaching  back  to  about  1829.  Inasmuch  as  this  anti- 
Democrat  sentiment  precedes  the  founding  of  the  Republican  Party,  it 
is  patent  that  the  strong  Republicanism  of  the  County  since  the  Civil 
War  is  only  part  of  the  story. 

Most  Snyder  Countians  have  been  Republican  since  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  or  slightly  before;  antecedent  to  that  period,  they  were 
Whigs,  this  status  reaching  back  to  the  1830's;  preceding  the  Whiggish 
allegiance,  there  had  been  a  temporary  conversion  to  Antimasonry, 
just  before  1830.  Originally  most  voters  in  the  area  had  been 
Democrats. 

The  development  from  pre- 1829  Democracy  to  Republicanism  is 

11  Linn,  p.  493. 
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illustrated  in  the  careers  of  two  prominent  politicians  who  have 
already  appeared  in  these  pages. 

First  we  cite  George  Kremer,  who  entered  federal  politics  as  a 
rambunctious,  Jacksonian,  common-man,  rural-thinking  Democrat. 
He  went  the  way  of  most  pre-Snyder  County  Democrats,  however,  for 
in  1848  he  supported  Taylor  and  the  Whigs,  a  group  of  people  he  had 
formerly  anathematized  when  they  were  Clay-Adams  opponents  of 
Jackson. 

Then  there  is  Ner  Middleswarth,  who  began  his  political  career  as 
a  Democrat.  In  some  ways  he  is  even  more  representative  of  County 
politics  than  Kremer.  About  1829,  he  turned  to  the  Antimasons,  as  we 
have  seen.  Soon,  along  with  most  Antimasons,  he  became  a  Whig. 
Finally,  when  the  Republican  Party  was  formed,  he  joined  that  group, 
dying  in  1865  a  strong  Union  Republican.  He  epitomizes  the  course 
taken  by  most  anti-Democrats  in  the  region,  during  his  lifetime: 
Democrat  to  Antimason,  Antimason  to  Whig,  Whig  to  Republican. 
Middleswarth  also  represents  the  two  issues  which  ended  the  reign  of 
the  Democrats  as  the  majority:  he  opposed  both  Masons  and  public 
schools. 

The  critical  turn  in  the  road  was  1829  when  anti-Democrat  sen- 
timent was  first  expressed  at  the  polls  in  Union  County.  It  has 
persisted  for  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  area  which  became  Snyder 
County.  That  any  other  political  unit  in  the  country  can  claim  a 
longer  consistency  in  adhering  to  one  principle  is  doubtful.  The  ques- 
tion should  be  researched.  It  would  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
County  if  proof  were  forthcoming  that  no  other  group  of  people  in  the 
nation  has  stood  so  long  and  so  firmly  on  the  same  political  ground. 
There  is  a  chance  the  County  might  claim  that  honor. 
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A  PUPPET  LOOKS  AT  HIS  QUEEN 

Elizabeth  Wiley 

Susquehanna  University 

"Mr.  Punch's  Celebration  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee,  1 886.  (By  his  Own 
Royal  Poetic  Licence  and  Free  Permission.)"  So  read  the  caption  on  the  full- 
page  cartoon  opening  the  December  7,  1885,  issue  of  Punch,  or  the  London 
Charivari.^  The  cartoon  epitomized,  by  a  panorama,  the  British  view  of  the 
Empire  and  its  Queen.  In  the  background,  a  dozen  or  more  vignettes 
presented  contemporary  life  in  the  armed  services,  politics,  industry, 
transportation,  education.  The  foreground  featured  a  dais,  around  which 
were  crowded  colonists  from  every  part  of  the  Empire,  offering  tributes  from 
their  native  riches.  A  regal  personage  stood  before  her  throne  on  the  dais, 
bearing  a  trident  and  olive  branch.  In  her  royal  ermine  and  Boadicean 
helmet  she  was  both  Victoria  and  Britannia  as  she  graciously  acknowledged 
the  tribute  of  her  people.  In  the  midst  of  this  impressive  scene,  center  front, 
appeared  a  spindle-legged  dwarf  with  the  face  of  a  nutcracker- 
prince — Punch  himself,  in  the  guise  of  Royal  Herald. 

The  cartoon  was  obviously  not  intended  to  ridicule  the  projected 
Jubilee.  Victoria's  subjects  were  posed  in  attitudes  of  respect,  their  eyes 
focused  on  their  Empress  and  the  British  lion  at  her  feet.  And  somehow  the 
figure  of  Punch  was  not  an  intrusive  detail  in  the  tableau.  For  more  than  for- 
ty years,  "Punch,"  the  editorial  voice  of  the  magazine,  had  proclaimed 
himself  Victoria's  most  faithful  subject.  He  had  provided  comments  on  every 
royal  occasion  of  significance  (and  a  good  many  of  no  significance  at  all).  By 
his  close  attendance  upon  the  royal  family,  he  helped  to  make  Victoria 
Regina  the  people's  own  queen. 

A  VERY  SPECIAL  PRINCE 

A  special  bond  had  indeed  developed  between  the  British  people  and 
their  queen  from  the  moment  the  crown  was  placed  on  the  delicate  head  of 
the  eighteen-year-old  princess.  Her  subjects  had  to  make  some  adjustments, 
of  course;  for  one,  their  new  ruler  was  a  woman,  the  first  since  Queen  Anne's 
death  more  than  a  century  earlier  and  the  first  young  queen  since  Elizabeth, 
a  shadowy  figure  of  three  centuries  past.  Some  of  them  might  have 
questioned  whether  Victoria  could  be  a  strong  prince;  no  one  doubted  that 
she  would  be  a  handsome  one.  After  generations  of  Hanoverian  jowls  and 
middle-aged  corpulence,  it  was  a  joy  to  see  the  state  robes  draped  on  a  sylph 
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with  the  face  of  an  angel.  When,  a  few  years  later,  she  took  to  husband  young 
Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  they  were  probably  the  handsomest  royal 
pair  any  of  their  subjects  had  ever  seen. 

Marriage  and  motherhood  required  another  adjustment  in  the 
relationship  of  prince  and  people.  Not  for  centuries  had  England's  ruler 
taken  a  husband;  never  before  had  the  ruler  required  the  royal  equivalent  of 
maternity  leave.  For  the  first  time,  the  rearing  of  infant  princes  and 
princesses  threatened  to  interrupt  the  affairs  of  state.  In  addition,  that 
strange  figure,  a  Prince  Consort,  must  be  fitted  somehow  into  the  national 
pattern. 

"your  faithful  and  devoted  subject" 

At  that  point  in  time,  a  representative  voice  was  heard.  His  accent  was 
British,  his  tone  slightly  irreverent.  He  answered  to  "Punch,"  a  name 
evoking  the  raucous  iconoclast  of  juvenile  puppet  shows.  In  the  manner  of 
the  original  Punch,  he  did  not  scruple  to  confront  enemies  of  any  size  or  posi- 
tion; indeed,  his  thrust  found  noble  and  even  royal  targets.  Unlike  his 
wooden  counterpart,  however,  he  attacked  his  foes  with  a  more  delicate 
weapon  than  a  brick-bat;  he  used  the  rapier  of  satire.  In  1 844,  for  example, 
he  announced  the  impending  visits  of  two  relatives  of  the  Queen,  neither  es- 
pecially welcome,  under  the  heading,  "Timely  Arrivals:  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Hanover  are  announced  to  arrive  in  the  third  week  of 
May.  By  a  happy  coincidence  this  happens  to  be  Rogue-ation  week"  (VI,  p. 
202).  The  previous  year,  Punch  observed  that  the  column  at  King's  Cross 
had  been  greatly  improved  by  the  removal  of  the  statue  of  George  IV  (IV,  p. 
189). 

THE  ROYAL  HUNT 

From  the  beginning,  Punch's  criticism  of  royal  figures  included  the 

Queen  and  her  household.  In  general,  moral  issues,  domestic  economy,  and 

national   pride  motivated  his  satire.  There  is  a  rather  modern  flavor 

(suggesting  a  certain  fox  hunting  princess)  in  his  reaction  to  hunting  as  a 

blood  sport.  During  a  visit  to  Germany,  the  Queen  was  present  at  a  rather 

ugly  episode.  Deer  were  driven  into  an  enclosure  for  easier  slaughter  and 

their  carcasses  displayed  as  trophies.  Shortly  after,  the  following  "primer 

lesson"  was  recommended  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  four  years  old. 

The  deer  is  a  poor  weak  Brute,  which  it  is  good  to  kill.  It  was  once  the 

Plan  to  Hunt  the  Deer;  but  it  runs  so  fast,  that  it  puts  one  quite  in  a 

Heat  to  try  to  Catch  it.  A  Prince  should  not  get  Hot,  or  be  at  much  pains 

to  Hunt  the  Deer,  but  should  have  the  Deer  all  caught,  and  put  in  a 

small  Space,  which  they  can  in  no  way  get  out  of.  Then  the  Prince 

should  come  with  his  Gun,  and  Shoot  at  the  Deer.  .  .  .  Shoot  how  he 

will,  [he]  must  Hit  some  of  them.  If  you  are  a  good  Boy,  you  shall  have 
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a  Gun,  and  some  Deer  to  Shoot  at  with  the  Gun,  and  then  they  shall  be 
all  put  Dead  in  a  Row,  for  you  to  look  at  them.  Oh!  what  a  nice  Sport 
for  a  Prince  of  the  Blood! 

(IX,  1845,  p.  127) 

In  the  same  issue,  a  pair  of  sketches  was  placed  in  the  centerfold  (pp. 
129-130),  one  showing  Elizabeth  I  enjoying  a  bear-baiting,  and  the  other, 
Victoria  at  the  deer  shooting  mentioned  above.  The  caption  was  "An 
Historical  Parallel;  or,  Court  Pastimes." 

In  a  lighter  tone,  "The  Ballad  of  Windsor  Chase"  (antecedent  obvious) 
described  a  rabbit  hunt  planned  to  entertain  foreign  guests.  "Six  huntsmen 
and  a  whipper-in"  officiated,  each  of  the  huntsman  carrying  a  rabbit  in  a 
sack  and  releasing  one  at  a  time  to  be  pursued  by  riders  and  a  pack  of  overfed 
beagles.  With  much  effort  and  some  peril  (several  riders  failed  to  negotiate  a 
three-foot  fence),  the  huntsmen  killed  five  of  the  rabbits;  the  sixth  managed 
to  escape  his  royal  fate.  The  ballad,  in  medieval  vein,  ends  with  a  pledge, 

Long  life  unto  our  noble  Queen, 

And  to  our  Prince  also; 
This  was  the  hunt  in  Windsor  Park; 

Yo-hoicks,  sing  tally-ho! 

(IV,  1844,  p.  120) 

Part  of  the  objection  Punch  made  to  blood  sports — perhaps  the  greater 
part — was  based  not  on  humanitarian  grounds  but  rather  on  the  ex- 
travagance of  maintaining  the  royal  kennels.  The  dogs'  housing  facilities 
were  strikingly  contrasted  with  conditions  in  a  maternity  hospital  in  one  of 
the  London  slums,  Sevenoaks,  in  an  article  written  in  1841 .  Under  the  title 
"A  Slight  Contrast! "  Punch  described  the  kennels  first.  "The  sleeping-beds 
which  are  occupied  by  the  prince's  beagles  and  her  Majesty's  dogs  are  in  five 
compartments  .  .  .  well  supplied  with  water  and  paved  with  asphalte,  the 
bottoms  having  good  falls,  to  ensure  their  dryness  and  cleanliness.  They 
[enter]  into  three  green  yards,  roomy  and  healthy.  .  .  ."  The  contrasting 
picture,  from  a  report  by  attendants  at  the  hospital,  was  presented  without 
further  comment.  "I  know  the  lying-in  ward;  there  is  but  one,  which  were  as 
clean  as  they  could  be  under  the  circumstances.  .  .  .  There  have  been  six 
women  there  at  one  time;  two  were  confined  to  one  bed.  ...  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  shut  out  the  infection.  I  have  known  fifteen  children  sleep  in  two 
beds!"  (I,  p.  256).  In  a  country  and  age  when  the  royal  dogs  fared  better 
than  most  of  the  humbler  subjects,  the  disparity  was  a  fertile  source  for 
satiric  comment. 

A  ROYAL  SHOEFUL 

Most  of  the  palace  expenditures,  of  course,  benefitted  the  human  oc- 
cupants. As  the  royal  nursery  expanded,  the  increasing  costs  were  treated  in 
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a  jocular  fashion — at  first.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  (aged  two  years)  was 
granted  his  "separate  household,"  Punch  offered  a  list  of  possible  retainers, 
including  "Master  of  the  Rocking-Horse,"  "Sugar  Stick  in  Waiting," 
"Clerk  of  the  Pea  Shooter,"  "Assistant  Battledore,"  and  "Lord  Privy 
Shuttlecock"  (IV,  1843,  p.  144).  Nine  years  later,  however,  a  cartoon 
showed  a  rather  disgruntled  British  lion  (in  wing  collar,  watch  fob,  and 
other  trappings  of  the  Victorian  gentleman)  eyeing  one  of  the  younger 
princelings,  who  was  mounted  on  a  rocking-unicorn,  and  saying,  "You 
want  Mar'boro'  House,  and  some  stables!! — Why,  you'll  be  wanting  a 
Latch  Key  next,  I  suppose!!"  (XIX,  1852,  p.  65).  In  fact  as  early  as  1844, 
one  cartoonist  anticipated  the  future  royal  family  in  a  drawing  labeled  "A 
Royal  Nursery  Rhyme  for  1860."  Victoria,  dressed  in  Mother  Goose 
fashion,  stood  beside  a  large  shoe  wagging  her  finger  despairingly  at  dozens 
of  royal  tots,  who  filled  the  shoe  and  scampered  around  it  mischievously. 
Beneath  the  caption  was  the  couplet, 

"There  was  a  Royal  Lady  that  lived  in  a  shoe, 

She  had  so  many  children  she  didn't  know  what  to  do." 

(IX,  p.  80) 

Punch  seemed  to  have  been  hinting  that  a  nation  already  burdened  with  the 
support  of  dozens  of  descendants  from  the  earlier  Hanoverian  rulers  would 
be  hard-pressed  to  maintain  Victoria's  brood  in  a  fitting  manner. 
Meanwhile,  there  were  other  obligations,  both  political  and  economic,  that 
her  Majesty  needed  urging  to  accept. 

"buy  British!" 

Noble,  and  especially  royal,  patronage  was  eagerly  sought  in  the  Vic- 
torian era  (and  is  today,  if  one  may  believe  the  numerous  plaques  displayed 
by  "Royal"  butchers,  bakers,  and  candlestick  makers).  The  noticeable  lack 
of  royal  patronage  for  native  artists  was  deplored  by  many,  not  least  by 
Punch.  His  attack  on  this  area  of  royal  neglect  took  many  forms.  At  times  he 
reported,  with  feigned  amazement,  evidence  of  foreign  artists  being  honored 
by  their  rulers.  On  the  death  of  Thorwaldsen,  Punch  was  "much 
astonished"  to  hear  that  the  king  and  queen  of  Denmark  had  attended  the 
funeral  service  in  mourning.  He  exclaimed,  "Let  us  bless  and  thank  our 
stars  that  we  have  no  such  doings  in  England!  In  happy,  sea-girt  Britain  .  .  . 
royalty  never  makes  itself  familiar  with  mere  sculptors,  painters,  poets,  and 
such  people.  Certainly  not.  They  are  kept  in  their  proper  places,  and  are 
never  suffered  to  run  about  palaces,  as  we  regret  to  state  they  most  certainly 
do  on  the  benighted  Continent.  Imagine,  for  a  moment,  English  royalty  'in 
deep  mourning'  for  a  departed  genius!  A  low  man  that  king  of  Denmark!" 
(VI,  1844,  p.  175). 
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A  year  later,  however,  Punch  could  report  that  "An  Author  (not  a 
Nobleman,  but  a  plebeian  author,  a  mere  writer  of  books)  dined  last  week  at 
the  Royal  table,  Windsor  Castle!  We  are  happy  to  state,  for  the  progress  of 
literature  in  certain  quarters,  that  up  to  the  present  time,  no  silver  fork  or 
spoon  has  been  found  missing!"  (VIII,  1845,  p.  44). 

This  kind  of  patronage  was  apparently  rare.  In  1848  it  was  reported 
that  the  Queen  "honored  the  Haymarket  Theatre  with  her  presence  this 
week.  The  play  very  appropriately  was  The  Wonder"  (XV,  p.  19).  And 
several  years  later  the  readers  were  informed  that  "The  Dramatic  Authors, 
whose  works  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  the  Windsor  Per- 
formances during  the  last  three  years,  were  entertained  by  Prince  Albert  in 
St.  George's  Hall  on  Thursday,  and  treated  to  'cold  shoulder'  "  (XL,  1 861 , 
p.  55).   ' 

Not  only  artists  but  artisans  as  well  had  reason  to  complain  of  official 
neglect  and  discrimination.  On  one  occasion  Punch  "defended"  her  Majesty 
against  the  criticism  by  English  seamstresses  that  she  favored  French 
dressmakers.  "There  is  great  wickedness  in  this  calumny;  but,  merely  for 
the  play  of  Argument,  let  us  suppose  that  Her  Majesty  receives  half  her 
wardrobe  ready-made  from  France;  and  the  other  half,  made  in  England,  is 
made  by  milliners  from  Paris — what  of  it?  Has  not  Her  Majesty  subscribed, 
we  believe,  as  much  as  L50  to  the  'Society  of  Distressed  English 
Needlewomen?'  Patronage  may  be  very  well,  but  is  not  charity  a  much 
nobler  quality?"  (IX,  1846,  p.  55).  This  criticism  touched  two  sensitive 
areas,  the  disparagement  of  native  skills  and  the  tendency  to  spend  British 
pounds  abroad  when  the  national  economy  was  distressed. 

The  same  areas  were  affected  some  years  later  when  suitable  spouses 
were  chosen  for  the  princes  and  princesses.  Aside  from  the  potential  reper- 
cussions of  marrying  members  of  the  British  royal  family  into  almost  every 
nation  on  the  continent,2  the  financial  burden  of  maintaining  suitable 
allowances  for  Victoria's  far-spread  offspring  created  some  dissension.  As 
early  as  1843,  Punch  voiced  the  public  skepticism  concerning  the  elaborate 
and  costly  wedding  of  Princess  Augusta  of  Cambridge,  the  Queen's  cousin, 
to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenberg  Strelitz.  He  described  the  House  of 
Mecklenberg  as  "one  of  the  band  of  royal  pensioners  whom  England  has  the 
honor  to  support."  Strelitz  was  "an  independent  dukedom  with  a  dependent 
duke,"  whose  "resources"  were  "public  alms  and  private  benevolence." 
The  population  was  "about  twice  as  large  but  not  half  so  respectable  as  that 
of  Mecklenberg  Square"  (V,  1843,  p.  4).  For  this  illustrious  alliance,  the 
princess  was  awarded  by  the  Marchionesses  an  annual  allowance  of  L3000. 
Punch  suggested  that  the  humble  citizens  of  those  lands  presided  over  by  the 
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royal  dukes  and  their  marchionesses  were  also  presenting  their  wedding  gifts 
to  the  couple,  viz: 

From  Bolton,  fifty  bread-baskets — (their  owners  having  no  further  use 

for  them.) 

From  Paisley,  half-a-dozen  dinner-plates,  gracefully  festooned  with 

cobwebs. 

Besides  these  donations,  the  subscribers  will,  in  the  handsomest  way 

(having  no  choice  of  doing  otherwise)  contribute  their  mite  to  the 

£3000  per  annum  of  the  now  Duchess  of  Mecklenberg  Strelitz  (V, 

1843,  p.  18). 

As  Victoria's  own  sons  and  daughters  settled  in  palaces  from  Athens  to 
St.  Petersburg,  no  lesser  allowances  could  be  pressed  into  their  hands. 
Seeing  the  stream  of  foreign  princes  carrying  off  flower  after  flower  from  the 
royal  nursery,  the  average  British  subject  might  well  have  complained,  "Is 
there  no  British  lad  good  enough  for  our  own  princesses?" 

The  slogan  "Buy  British!"  was  finally  heeded  in  selecting  a  husband 
for  Princess  Louise.  As  early  as  1849,  Thackeray  had  asked  (in  a  Punch  ar- 
ticle), "Are  the  youths  and  maidens  of  England  less  beautiful  than  those  of 
Saxe  and  Prussia?  Are  the  nobles  of  our  own  country  ...  in  any  way  in- 
ferior to  the  Prince  (however  venerable)  of  Sachs-Schlippenschloppen,  or 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Pigwitz-Gruntenstein?"  (quoted  in  LIX,  1870,  p.  185). 
Twenty-two  years  later,  Punch  reported  a  conversation  between  two  Scots 
concerning  Princess  Louise's  betrothal. 

First  Gael.      "Hoo's  a'  wi'  you,  Donal'?  Hae  ye  ony 

News  yonder?" 
Second  Gael.  "Na,  I  hear  Naething, — oo,  aye — they 

were  saying'  Mac  Callum  Mohn's 

Son's  goin'  to  get  Marri't!" 
First  Gael.      "Ay!  Ay!  An'  wha's  he  goin'  to  get 

Marri't  on?" 
Second  Gael.  "Ye  ken  the  Queen — e-ch?" 
First  Gael.      "Ay — a  Ken  the  Queen." 
Second  Gael.  "A — well,  it's  on  her  young  Dochter 

he's  goin'  to  get  Marri't" 
First  Gael.      "E-ch!  Dod!  the  Queen  mun  be  a  Prood 

Woman!!!"  (LX,  1871,  p.  80) 

THE  ROYAL  CAMELEOPARD 

Most  rulers  take  consorts;  in  fact,  they  are  encouraged  to  marry.  The 
role  of  the  British  consort  over  the  centuries,  change  as  it  might  in  response 
to  events,  was  based  on  certain  expectations.  The  most  vital,  doubtless,  was 
production  of  heirs  to  the  throne.  Beyond  that,  the  Queen  (the  consort  was 
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almost  always  a  queen)  presided  at  social  affairs  in  the  palace,  dedicated 
hospitals,  infant  schools  and  the  like,  and  opened  fetes,  bazaars,  and  other 
charitable  events.  In  addition  to  her  formal  duties,  she  might  encourage  the 
development  of  sports  or  the  arts,  as  she  felt  an  interest  in  them;  the  more 
style-conscious  queens  often  set  the  tone  for  fashionable  subjects. 

But  when  the  royal  spouse  was  not  a  queen  but  a  prince — what  then? 
The  role  of  the  consort  obviously  had  to  be  reassessed.  In  one  way — the  most 
important — Prince  Albert  met  his  responsibilities  fully.  With  a  houseful  of 
potential  heirs  to  the  throne,  England  need  not  worry  about  the  Succession. 
The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  a  prince  consort  lay  in  another  direction.  A 
queen  could  occupy  her  time  in  a  satisfying  and  touching  way  as  doting 
Mama;  an  equally  doting  Papa  would  probably  be  ushered  ceremoniously 
out  of  the  nursery  by  the  royal  Nanny  at  bath-time  (or  nap-time  or  some 
other  equally  important-time).  And  a  man,  after  all,  needed  to  exercise  his 
mind  with  men's  matters.  But  what  kind  of  men's  matters  were  open  to  a 
royal  personage  who  had  not  been  educated  for  the  professions  or  the  City 
but  for  marriage  into  a  ruling  house?  (I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  natural 
attributes  of  Prince  Albert,  but  rather  to  show  the  limitations  of  what  he  was 
expected,  and  permitted,  to  do.) 

Some  indication  of  how  restricted  was  the  freedom  of  a  prince  consort 
(at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  public)  was  offered  in  Punch  's  printing,  "without 
comment"  a  purported  official  communication  from  Buckingham  Palace, 
viz: 

The  Queen  directs  the  attention  of  Punch  to  the  following  very 
mischievous  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  Times,  and  to  which  her 
Majesty  requests  that  Punch  will  give — on  authority — a  direct  con- 
tradiction. "We  understand  that  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  is 
going,  during  the  Easter  recess,  to  make  a  short  excursion  to  the  Con- 
tinent." 

The  Queen  is  sure  that  Punch,  with  his  customary  acuteness,  will 
see  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  above,  which  is  calculated  to  unsettle 
the  mind  of  a  young  man,  and  fill  his  head  with  notions  which  can  only 
lead  to  ultimate  disappointment. 

(VI,  1844,  p.  119) 

Although  the  Prince  was  not  expected  to  venture  abroad  on  his  own,  he 
might  properly  be  called  on  to  play  the  role  of  courier  for  the  Queen  and  her 
entourage  on  occasion.  One  such  occasion  resulted  in  some  embarrassment 
to  Prince  Albert  when  he  stepped  from  the  ferry  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Ac- 
cording to  what  one  hopes  was  an  exaggerated  account,  he  was  immediately 
accosted  by  a  mob  of  "touters,"  who  snatched  his  hand  luggage  and 
endeavored  to  snare  his  patronage  at  one  of  the  less  luxurious  hotels  on  the 
island.  Eventually  he  and  his  bags  were  rescued  by  his  equerries,  and  "His 
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Royal  Highness  was  .  .  .  allowed  to  look  peaceably  for  a  furnished  house, 
and  he  ultimately  fixed  on  that  called  Osborne — subject  to  the  approval  of 
Her  Majesty"  (Italics  mine)  (VI,  1844,  p.  146). 

Lest  it  be  felt  that  the  Prince  Consort  failed  to  meet  his  responsibilities 
as  a  royal  representative  at  dedications  and  ground-breakings,  Punch 
offered  many  illustrations  of  this  necessary  (albeit  tedious)  duty.  The  obliga- 
tion often  entailed  a  journey  to  the  hinterlands  and  a  dull  and  exhausting 
round  of  "appearances"  at  dinners  and  parades  as  well.  For  example,  he 
laid  the  first  brick  of  a  Home  for  Sailors  in  Liverpool  after  marching  on  foot 
in  a  grand  procession.  The  line  of  march,  unfortunately,  placed  him  just 
behind  "THE  TROWEL";  Punch  reported  that  "it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  Trowel,  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  got  rather  the  best"  of  the  public 
attention  and  cheers.  When  the  Moment  arrived,  however,  the  prince  per- 
formed admirably,  so  that  "it  was  remarked  that  a  thing  of  the  kind  was 
never  before  laid  with  so  much  energy."  No  doubt  His  Royal  Highness  was 
also  His  Royal  Weariness  by  the  time  he  "hastened  to  the  Station, 
preparatory  to  resuming  his  own  station  by  the  side  of  Her  Majesty"  (XI, 
1846,  pp.  54-55).  A  few  years  later,  recognizing  the  Consort's  having  "laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  Ladies'  Wing  (of)  the  Licenced  Victuallers'  Asylum," 
Punch  voted  him  the  title,  "Prince  of  Bricklayers"  (XVI,  1849,  p.  237). 

The  light  tone  of  these  reports  must  not  minimize  the  significance  of 
Prince  Albert's  contribution.  During  the  first  decade  of  their  marriage,  fre- 
quent childbirth  placed  many  of  the  official  duties  beyond  the  Queen's  abili- 
ty, yet  some  member  of  the  royal  family  was  expected  to  bestow,  as  it  were,  a 
royal  blessing  on  the  nation's  activities.  When  Punch  reported  that  Prince 
Albert's  "oration  at  the  York  Cattle-Show  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
Bishop,"  the  smile  beneath  the  words  was  probably  a  smile  of  sympathy  for 
a  dedicated  young  man  cheerfully  undertaking  tedious  duties  to  ease  the 
burden  of  sovereignty  borne  by  his  beloved  spouse.  As  Punch  proposed,  the 
adaptable  prince  deserved,  as  much  as  any  ruler,  to  be  known  as  Albert  the 
Great  (XV,  1848,  p.  44). 

In  another  area,  however,  Prince  Albert's  contributions  were  not  so 
welcome.  The  British  military  structure  had  attained  an  aura  of,  if  not  the 
ineffable,  at  least  the  untouchable  by  Victoria's  day.  The  ghosts  of  past 
triumphs  rose  up  to  confront  any  who  dared  to  "modernize"  the  army  in  the 
slightest  detail,  even  when  that  daring  man  was  the  Prince  Consort.  So  the 
news  that  Prince  Albert  was  redesigning  the  uniforms  of  the  Eleventh 
Hussars  ("Prince  Albert's  Own")  received  a  mocking  treatment  in  Punch. 
The  article  suggested,  "Greatness  of  mind  is  shown  in  a  variety  of  ways  by 
different  individuals.  Hannibal  was  a  great  cutter-out,  for  he  cut  a  passage 
through  the  Alps;  but  Prince  Albert  cuts  out  Hannibal,  inasmuch  as  His 
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Royal  Highness  devotes  his  talent  to  the  cutting  out  of  coats,  waistcoats,  and 
'things  inexpressible.'  "  The  ''inexpressibles"  were  described  as  pants  of 
"scarlet  cloth  and  gold  door-leather." 

To  further  the  Prince's  creative  efforts,  Punch  offered  an  advertisement 
in  rhyme  (a  common  form  in  papers  of  that  time)  touting  his  wares.  There 
were  jackets  handsomely  "emblazoned  behind"  to  enable  soldiers  fleeing 
from  the  field  to  "cut  a  good  figure  in  turning  their  backs";  a  boot  with  a 
removable  lining  recommended  not  only  for  "sappings  and  minings"  but  for 
relief  from  corns  and  bunions  as  well.  But  the  Prince  apparently  over- 
extended himself  when  he  ventured  to  change  the  headgear.  His  infantry  hat 
"with  its  side  ventilation,"  was  described  as  "a  decided  cross  between  a 
muff,  a  coal-scuttle,  and  a  slop-pail,"  and  banished  from  serious  considera- 
tion. For  other  items,  potential  customers  were  advised  to  "copy  the  ad- 
dress— Albert  and  Company,  late  of  Gotha.  Families  punctually  supplied" 
(V,  1843,  p.  178). 

Another  royal  effort  at  improving  the  military  was  also  presented  with 
a  twist  of  the  editorial  lip.  Commenting  on  "the  harmonious  intentions  of 
Prince  Albert  to  make  one  of  his  regimental  bands  the  most  perfect  combina- 
tion of  military  music,"  Punch  hints  that,  since  His  Royal  Highness  had 
been  "appointed  (over  the  heads  of  veterans)  to  the  Grenadier  Guards  at 
L3000,  if  he  had  forgone  the  band  it  would  certainly  not  have  been  for  want 
of  brass"  (XXIV,  1853,  p.  107). 

Several  years  earlier,  Prince  Albert  had  accepted  another  honor,  this 
time  after  an  ostensibly  open  election — the  Chancellorship  of  Cambridge. 
The  practice  of  selecting  candidates  for  this  office  from  Burke's  Peerage 
rather  than  academic  circles  provided  an  opportunity  to  compliment  the 
Prince  and  at  the  same  time  assure  royal  patronage  for  the  University.  At  the 
time,  a  delightful  cartoon  appeared  in  Punch,  based  on  Cruikshank's  "Elec- 
ting a  Beadle."  A  group  of  electors  in  gowns  and  mortarboards  were  shown 
entering  the  polling  place,  which  was  decorated  with  political  placards  at  the 
doorway.  One  of  the  signs  begged,  "Vote  for  Albert:  five  small  children  and 
a  wife,"  an  apparently  unbeatable  appeal  (XII,  1847,  p.  99). 

After  the  Prince's  election  to  the  office,  "A  Delicate  Point"  was  brought 
up,  involving  the  new  chancellor's  facial  adornment.  As  a  Field  Marshal,  he 
was  expected  to  display  military  moustaches,  but  a  ruling  of  the  University 
required  a  clean-shaven  face.  Perhaps,  Punch  suggested,  the  Prince  could 
"compromise  by  having  one  moustache  removed,  in  compliment  to  the 
University,  and  allowing  the  other  to  remain,  in  compliment  to  the  British 
Army."  Or,  if  this  action  should  create  too  bizarre  an  appearance,  he  might 
purchase  a  removable  set,  to  be  attached  or  detached,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances (XII,  p.  101). 
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While  the  British  public  (through  their  spokesman,  Punch)  might  view 
Albert's  varied  "careers"  with  a  mixture  of  amusement  and  skepticism,  they 
could  hardly  avoid  being  impressed  by  his  efforts  to  participate,  however 
superficially,  in  the  functions  of  the  land  ruled  by  his  Queen.  A  kind  of  sum- 
mation of  the  Prince's  multiplicity  of  roles  appeared  in  an  article  written  to 
suggest  that  he  "give  an  'At  Home,'  comprising  impersonations."  Punch 
commented  that  "his  well-known  sketch  of  a  Bencher  at  Lincoln's  Inn  is  a 
very  delicious  piece  of  acting,  and  his  Field-Marshal,  though  bordering  on 
caricature,  is  a  rich  piece  of  extravagance."  All  in  all,  the  "impersonations," 
with  appropriate  make-up  (costumes  and  uniforms)  were  expected  to  "af- 
ford the  most  ample  food  for  merriment."  Punch  recommended  the  addition 
of  music  to  the  performance  and  volunteered  a  "Largo  al  Factotum"  for  the 
occasion. 

What  a  factotum  I  am  becoming  now! 

La  la  la  la,  la  la  la  la! 
All  my  employments  really  there's  no  summing  now! 

La  la  la  la,  etc. 
Oh,  what  a  time  of  it!  Isn't  it  glorious 
Popular  Prince  such  as  I  am  to  be? 
Bravo,  Prince  Albert!  oh,  Bravo,  Bravissimo! 
Generalissimo  soon  they'll  make  me! 
La  la  la  la,  etc. 
Ready,  all  hours,  at  the  call  of  the  nation, 

From  botheration  ne'er  am  I  free; 

I  am  a  Prince  that's  in  full  occupation, 

As  I'm  certain  you  all  will  agree. 

La  la  la  la,  etc.  (XII,  1847,  p.  113) 

During  the  last  decade  of  his  life,  Prince  Albert's  most  notable 
achievement — one  that  drew  on  his  many  varied  interests  and 
abilities — was  the  development  of  the  international  Exposition  of  Industry, 
to  be  housed  in  that  monument  to  iron  and  glass,  the  Crystal  Palace.  Punch 
followed  the  project  step  by  step  and  commented  along  the  way.  When  the 
lack  of  financial  support  threatened  it,  a  cartoon  portrayed  the  Prince  Con- 
sort in  the  uniform  of  a  Charity  School  boy,  holding  out  a  cap  for  con- 
tributions to  the  passers-by.  Judging  by  the  Scrooge-like  expression  of  the 
one  pedestrian  shown  (in  silhouette),  the  few  pennies  in  the  cap  were  not 
likely  to  increase  by  this  expedient.  In  the  verse  beneath  the  drawing,  the 
"industrious  boy"  explained  his  despair  at  the  "blank  subscription-lists" 

and  concluded: 

Station  brings  duties:  why  should  we  repine? 

Station  has  brought  me  to  the  state  you  see; 

And  your  condition  might  have  been  like  mine, 

The  child  of  Banter  and  of  Raillery,   /^vill    1850   d   227} 
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As  plans  for  the  Exposition  progressed,  Punch  had  occasion  to  com- 
ment on  the  site  chosen,  Hyde  Park.  Prince  Albert,  in  a  sailor's  uniform  and 
mortar-board  (to  suggest  his  many  official  "hats"),  was  posed  attacking  a 
noble  tree  with  his  ax,  while  a  Skimpole-ish  figure  remonstrated  in  verse, 

Albert!  Spare  those  trees, 
Mind  where  you  fix  your  show; 
For  mercy's  sake,  don't,  please, 
Go  spoiling  Rotten  Row. 

The   alternative   site    suggested    was   Smithfield   Market,    "  'mid   busy 
hives/Right  in  the  City's  heart"  (XIX,  1850,  p.  10). 

An  older  issue  was  revived  by  the  recommendation  (illustrated  ap- 
propriately) that  the  exhibition  hall  be  modeled  on  the  rejected  military  hat 
discussed  above  (XIX,  p.  22).  For  the  remaining  time  before  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Exposition,  the  Prince  Consort's  role  was  mentioned  in  many 
accounts.  When  the  industry  fair,  like  most  projects  of  such  scope,  proved  to 
be  unfinished  at  the  last  minute,  Albert  was  represented  in  a  cartoon  as  a 
flustered  footman  hurriedly  slipping  into  his  coat.  He  reported  to  his  mis- 
tress (Britannia),  "Here's  the  company  come,  and  the  Street's  full  of 
Carriages  and  Brooms — and  there's  such  a  Row! — and  the  Candles  isn't 
Lighted,  nor  the  Supper  ready,  nor  the  Man  Dressed  who's  to  Wait,  nor  the 
Music — nor  Nothing"  (XX,  1851,  p.  169).  The  Exposition,  of  course,  sur- 
vived all  the  disagreements  and  emergencies,  to  the  credit  of  the  Prince  and 
those  who  carried  out  his  plans. 

The  Exposition  may  have  been  the  last  entirely  successful  event  in  the 
Prince  Consort's  life.  Certainly  his  final  years  were  clouded  by  domestic  dis- 
tresses, most  of  them  occasioned  by  his  eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This 
young  man  seems  to  have  suffered  a  surfeit  of  respectability  in  his  childhood 
and  to  have  reverted  (in  rebellion  against  the  repressive  atmosphere  at 
home)  to  the  life  style  of  his  maternal  grandfather's  generation.  Punch 
hinted  only  obliquely  at  the  escapades  of  the  Prince,  concentrating  on  the 
more  humorous  aspects.  One  delightful  cartoon  portrayed  an  interview 
between  young  Bertie  and  his  father  shortly  after  the  youth's  return  from  an 
enjoyable  Grand  Tour  of  America.  The  father,  gasping  at  clouds  of  cigar 
smoke  filling  the  room,  stood  gazing  down  in  bewilderment  and  dismay  at  a 
lanky  "Yankee,"  dressed  in  Uncle  Sam  stovepipe  hat  and  chin  whiskers  and 
sprawled  in  a  chair  with  his  feet  propped  against  the  mantelpiece.  As  he 
whittled  intently  on  a  stick,  he  offered  (with  not  quite  colloquial  accuracy) 
"Now,  sir-ree,  if  you'll  liquor  up  and  settle  down,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  my 
travels"  (XXXIX,  1860,  p.  185). 

Just  one  year  later  it  was  the  sad  duty  of  Punch  to  express  for  his  fellow 
Britons  the  nation's  grief  at  the  untimely  death  of  that  gentle  father  and 
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prince.  The  tragedy  was  mourned  in  an  anonymous  poem  which  ended 
(rather  prophetically), 

Could  there  be  closer  tie 

Twixt  us,  who,  sorrowing,  own  a  nation's  debt 

And  Her,  our  own  dear  Lady,  who  as  yet 
Must  meet  her  sudden  woe  with  tearless  eye: 
When  with  a  kind  relief 

Those  eyes  rain  tears,  O  might  this  thought  employ! 

Him  whom  she  loved  we  loved.  We  shared  her  joy, 
And  will  not  be  denied  to  share  her  grief. 

(XLI,  1861,  p.  245) 

Share  that  grief  they  did,  throughout  the  remaining  decades  of  Vic- 
toria's life.  For  in  that  death,  in  essence,  the  people  lost  not  only  a  prince  but 
a  queen  as  well.  Victoria's  grieving  withdrawal  from  public  life,  her 
perpetual  weeds,  the  sad  change  of  mood  at  court,  were  burdens  that  the 
whole  nation  felt  as  well  as  the  royal  household.  Punch  made  one  effort, 
several  years  after  Prince  Albert's  death,  using  a  Shakespearean  theme.  The 
cartoon,  labeled  "Queen  Hermione,"  presented  Victoria  standing  on  a 
pedestal  in  her  royal  attire,  staring  into  the  distance  expressionless.  Britan- 
nia (in  the  role  of  Pauline)  held  back  the  draperies  veiling  the  statue  and 
called  out,"  'Tistime!  Descend;  be  stone  no  more! "  (XLIX,  1865,  p.  1 17). 

Her  plea,  surely  echoed  by  the  public,  brought  only  a  limited  alteration 
in  the  Queen's  seclusion.  Victoria  appeared  seldom  in  the  later  issues  of 
Punch,  and  almost  always  in  a  formal  pose.  The  warm  relationship  between 
ruler  and  people  expressed  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  magazine  was 
reserved  now  for  the  popular  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  family. 

For  twenty-five  years  Punch  had  played  the  part  of  recorder  and  inter- 
preter, presenting  (and  to  some  extent  creating)  a  Queen  that  her  people 
could  accept  and  love.  At  the  same  time,  he  introduced  to  his  Queen  the  peo- 
ple she  had  sworn  to  protect  and  rule.  Occasionally  he  reminded  ruler  or 
subjects  of  the  obligations  of  monarchy,  and  he  celebrated  with  all  the  people 
those  moments  of  mutual  joy  and  triumph.  Punch  indeed  proved  himself  to 
be  a  loyal  Briton  and  devoted  subject,  a  worthy  Royal  Herald. 

Notes 

1  Since  all  references  in  this  paper  will  be  to  the  same  source,  subsequent  documentation  will 
be  included  in  the  body  of  the  paper.  The  Roman  numeral  reference  will  represent  the 
volume,  of  which  there  are  two  each  calendar  year,  beginning  in  January  and  July.  All 
volumes  are  paginated  throughout  rather  than  separately  for  each  issue,  so  that  dis- 
tinguishing the  individual  issues  of  the  early  volumes  is  extremely  difficult,  in  their  present 
bound  form.  For  that  reason,  only  the  year  has  been  given.  Another  difficulty  in  indicating 
sources  has  been  resolved  in  this  manner.  Since  "Punch"  might  mean  the  magazine  as  a 
whole,  the  puppet  character  for  whom  it  is  named,  or  the  editorial  voice  of  the  magazine,  I 
have  used  the  italicized  form  (Punch)  to  refer  to  the  magazine  and  Roman  type  (Punch)  for 
both  the  puppet  and  the  editorial  voice,  they  being  identical  in  most  instances. 


GEORG  BUCHNER'S  DANTONS  TOD: 
DRAMATIC     STRUCTURE     AND     INDIVIDUAL 

NECESSITY 

Peter  B.  Waldeck 

Susquehanna  University 

I.  GENERAL 

One  of  only  a  few  German  plays  firmly  established  in  world  literature, 
Georg  Buchner's  Dantons  Tod  (1835)  is  also  distinguished  by  the  influence 
it  has  exerted  on  various  modern  literary  movements,  particularly  German 
Naturalism  and  Expressionism.  In  view  of  the  unqualified  and  widespread 
recognition  the  work  has  enjoyed,  it  is  strange  that  so  much  in  it  seems  disso- 
nant and  contradictory.  Even  Hamlet,  standing  in  significant  respects  in  the 
background  of  Buchner's  play — with  its  textual  mysteries  and  endless  delay 
theories — does  not  contain  the  discordancies  of  Dantons  Tod.  The  latter  is 
replete  with  ambivalent  and  clashing  emotional  tones,  an  uncertain  view  of 
revolution,  an  emphasis  on  a  hero  irrelevant  to  the  social  forces  dominating 
the  action.'  Whereas  Hamlet  despite  all  textual  and  interpretive  questions  is 
good  theater,  Dantons  Tod  seems  lamed  by  an  absence  not  only  of  Danton's 
action  but  of  any  dramatic  action  at  all. 

If  the  grating  contrasts  within  the  work  create  the  effect  of  a  geological 
fault,  where  artistic  form  and  social  reality  never  find  mutual  stability,  then 
this  reflects  Buchner's  world.  At  a  time  when  a  modern  national  government 
had  established  itself  in  France,  Buchner's  Hessen,  still  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  border,  still  suffered  under  a  medieval  regime  in  which  land  and 
people  were  still  treated  essentially  as  the  personal  property  of  the  ruling 
nobles.  Biichner  himself  was  forced  to  dodge  back  and  forth  across  the  Rhine 
in  constant  fear  that  he  would  be  arrested  for  distributing  revolutionary 
handbills  or  for  associating  with  other  idealists.  At  a  time  when  he  had  long 
since  recognized  the  futility  of  any  attempts  to  stir  up  the  farmers  and  had 
turned  to  the  study  of  medicine,  local  law  decreed  that  this  study,  com- 
menced in  Strasbourg,  be  completed  at  home.  It  was  here,  artificially 
separated  from  his  fiancee  in  Strasbourg  and  under  growing  threat  of  arrest, 
that  Biichner  wrote  Danton  's  Tod  in  the  short  span  of  five  weeks,  as  he  ex- 
plained to  the  editor  Gutzkow.2  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  work  of 
this  stature  that  has  absorbed  the  stark,  real  anxieties  of  Buchner's  siuation.3 
Biichner  finally  exiled  himself  permanently,  barely  escaping  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest,  while  various  friends  were  imprisoned.  To  a  great  extent,  then, 
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before  his  own  flight  was  realized,  Buchner  saw  in  Danton's  failure  to  flee 
the  dangers  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  a  reflection  of  his  own  life. 

The  anxiety  of  Biichner's  existence  influenced  the  empirical  and 
elemental  character  of  the  play,  a  structure  matching  the  inertia  of  the  socie- 
ty Buchner  himself  had  striven  vainly  to  move.  Where  the  classical  tragic 
hero  bears  the  responsibility  for  this  world,  Biichner's  Danton  can  only  be 
swept  helplessly  along  by  the  enigmatic  course  of  history:  "Wir  haben  nicht 
die  Revolution,  sondern  die  Revolution  hat  uns  gemacht"  (p.  32).  This  view 
of  the  dramatic  environment  results  in  a  four-act  plot  rolling  inexorably 
downward,  a  slice  of  historical  change  in  which  the  suffering  and  action  of  a 
single  individual  do  not  perceptibly  affect  the  whole.  The  populace  views 
Danton's  execution  not  with  the  compassion  due  him  as  an  individual 
human  being  or  even  with  the  belated  realization  that  the  revolution  has 
gone  too  far,  but  only  with  the  jaded  boredom  of  a  perverted  mass  beyond 
any  possibility  of  salvation: 

"Lacroix  zu  dem  Volk.  Ihr  todtet  u  n  s  an  dem  Tage,  wo  ihr  den  Vers- 

tand  verloren  habt;  ihr  werdet  s  i  e  an  dem  todten,  wo  ihr  ihn 

wiederbekommt. 

Einige  Stimmen.  Das  war  schon  einmal  da,  wie  langweilig!" 

(p.  73) 
A  conscious  antithesis  to  Friedrich  Schiller's  idealism,4  this  rather  modern 
atmosphere  asserts  itself  in  short  scenes  throughout  the  play,  a  basic  tonal 
center  to  which  the  individual  situation  of  Danton  is  inevitably  returned. 
His  words  and  movements  describe  futile  and  extraneous  arabesques  that 
are  eradicated  repeatedly  by  the  intransigent  forces  of  the  revolution. 
Otherwise  the  plot  contains,  surprisingly,  precisely  the  same  main  develop- 
ment as  that  of  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart,  an  epitome  of  classical  form  and  a 
work  never  criticised  for  lack  of  plot  development:  the  antagonist  reaches  a 
decision  to  execute  an  outwardly  helpless  but  potentially  dangerous  title 
character,  and  then  carries  out  this  execution  in  a  context  of  the  social  forces 
to  be  considered  and  despite  the  vain  stirrings  of  counterplots  in  the 
background.  In  both  plays  the  hero  is  partially  prevented  from  preparing  in- 
wardly for  death.  Despite  Biichner's  radical  philosophical  departure  from 
Schiller's  classical  tradition,  the  parallels  to  Maria  Stuart  extend  beyond 
plot  structure  into  the  innermost  dramatic  and  emotional  processes  of  the 
work.  On  this  level,  also,  there  come  into  focus  the  antinomies  to  Schiller 
that  carry  the  peculiarly  modern  flavor  of  Biichner's  play. 

II.   FEAR 

As  in  Maria  Stuart,  the  dominant  tragic  process  is  the  preparation  for 
death  or  catastrophe.  The  key  to  and  prerequisite  for  this  preparation  is  the 
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recognition  that  the  catastrophe  is  necessary  and  unavoidable.5  In  Greek 
tragedy  necessity  is  frequently  imposed  by  Fate  through  an  oracle.  For 
Schiller  necessity  results  from  human  character.  For  Bikhner  necessity  is 
imposed  by  yet  a  different  agency,  the  opaque  and  monstrous  course  of  socie- 
ty, here  specifically  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Usually  it  is  not  primarily  the 
protagonist  who  prepares  for  catastrophe,  but  the  spectator,  whose  vicarious 
preparation  may  be  intensified  by  the  partial  or  total  failure  of  the 
protagonist  to  do  so,  as  in  Oedipus  Rex.  Schiller  complicates  Mary  Stuart's 
preparation  for  death  by  interrupting  it  repeatedly  with  false  hopes  of 
rescue,  while  the  audience,  carefully  guided  to  recognize  the  futility  of  such 
hopes,  is  encouraged  to  steel  itself  vicariously  and  inwardly  for  her  demise. 
But  with  Buchner  this  process  assumes  a  more  complicated  and  strikingly 
dissonant  character.  Outwardly  the  vise  of  necessity  tightens  around  Danton 
in  a  manner  that  in  comparison  to  Schiller  appears  impersonal  and  crude, 
virtually  dissociated  from  human  decisions. 

In  the  first  act  Robespierre  reaches  the  decision  to  execute  Danton.  In 
comparison  to  Maria  Stuart,  where  Elisabeth  does  not  make  this  decision 
until  the  last  possible  moments,  and  in  fact  never  totally  commits  herself  in- 
wardly to  a  decision  at  all,  Robespierre's  function  suggests  only  contempt- 
ible vestiges  of  an  independent  will.  Similarly,  Danton's  disposition  in  the 
first  act  is  shown  as  already  rather  paralytic,  a  state  apparently  reflecting  his 
accurate  assessment  of  the  political  moment,  and  contrasting  with  Mary's  il- 
lusory hopes  of  escape  or  pardon.  In  the  first  scene  the  necessity  of 
catastrophe  is  first  suggested  by  Danton's  desire  for  death  as  the  final  escape 
from  his  anxiety:  "Die  Leute  sagen  im  Grab  sey  Ruhe  und  Grab  and  Ruhe 
seyen  eins"  (p.  9).  This  state  of  mind  is  juxtaposed  ominously  to  the  news 
that  twenty  new  victims  of  the  revolution  have  fallen  that  day.  Danton  re- 
jects the  suggestion  that  he  act  to  stop  the  revolution  from  continuing  in  this 
direction,  on  the  grounds  that  sufficient  backing  in  the  populace  is  lacking. 
This  individual  picture  is  immediately  confirmed  by  the  image  of  the 
proletariat  in  the  next  scene.  A  drunken  man  is  pursuing  his  wife,  who  has 
allowed  their  daughter  to  prostitute  herself.  The  man  turns  his  hatred 
towards  those  who  consort  with  prostitutes,  and  this  reminds  the  spectator  of 
Danton,  an  infamous  libertine.  Robespierre  enters,  urging  the  people  to 
direct  their  hatred  not  against  themselves,  but  against  the  real  enemies  of  the 
revolution,  a  further  move  in  the  direction  of  Danton.  In  the  following  scene, 
"Der  Jakobinerklub,"  the  enemy  is  identified  as  he  who  indulges  in  political 
moderation  and  sexual  vice,  both  attributes  pointing  to  Danton,  even  though 
no  one  has  yet  mentioned  his  name.  In  a  shift  back  to  Danton's  private  world 
the  prostitute  Marion  relates  her  story  to  him.  Then  Danton  listens  to  the 
report  of  the  latest  deliberations  of  the  Jacobins  and  realizes  that  he  must 
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act;  yet  his  plan  seems  better  suited  to  accelerate  his  downfall:  "Morgen  geh' 
ich  zu  Robespierre,  ich  werde  ihn  argern,  da  kann  er  nicht  schweigen"  (p. 
26).  The  first  act  ends  with  the  failure  of  Danton  and  Robespierre  to  reach 
an  understanding,  and  with  the  latter's  decision  to  move  against  this 
politically  moderate  libertine. 

In  the  second  act  the  developments  of  the  first  are  deepened  without  any 
interruptions  by  false  hopes  or  complications  of  counterplots.  The  opening 
scene  emphasizes  Danton's  inability  to  act,  as  in  the  corresponding  scene  of 
the  first  act,  but  now  with  much  greater  intensity.  In  spite  of  Camille's 
urgent  demand  for  quick  action  Danton's  energies  are  inhibited  even  to  the 
point  of  reluctance  to  perform  the  automatic  activities  of  getting  out  of  bed, 
dressing,  and  walking.  It  is,  above  all,  this  atmosphere  of  paralysis  in  the 
face  of  clear  threats  that  presages  disaster  and  directs  the  spectator's 
vicarious  preparation  towards  the  catastrophe,  rather  than  nurtures  hopes 
of  more  positive,  external  action:  "Das  ist  sehr  langweilig,  immer  das  Hemd 
zuerst  und  dann  die  Hosen  druber  zu  ziehen  und  des  Abends  in's  Bett  und 
Morgens  wieder  heraus  zu  kriechen  und  einen  Fuss  immer  so  vor  den 
andern  zu  setzen,  .  .  ."  (p.  31).  Danton  rejects  a  safe  place  of  refuge.  He  is 
not  fleeing  the  physical  threat,  but  rather  his  own  conscience  for  his  earlier 
role  in  the  revolution,  and  sees  only  his  conscience  served  by  flight,  not 
"himself  (since  flight  means  continued  life  and  thus  the  opportunity  for  his 
conscience  to  torment  him  indefinitely):  "Der  Ort  soil  sicher  seyn,  ja  fur 
mein  Gedachtniss,  aber  nicht  fur  mich,  mir  giebt  das  Grab  mehr  Sicherheit, 
es  schafft  mir  wenigstens  VergessenlEs  todtet  mein  Gedachtniss.  Dort 
aber  lebt  mein  Gedachtniss  und  todtet  mich"  (p.  39).  After  the  intensifica- 
tion of  Danton's  paralysis  and  his  rejection  of  the  obvious  means  to  avoid  the 
catastrophe,  Robespierre  appears  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  as  he  did  at  the 
end  of  the  first,  now  openly  directing  the  deputies'  terrorism  at  Danton. 

When  the  bleak  precision  of  this  downward  motion  of  the  first  two  acts 
has  struck  bottom,  Danton  begins  ambivalently  and  ineffectually  to  stir  in 
the  third.  Where  previously  he  had  insisted  that  they  would  not  dare  to  ex- 
ecute him,  he  now  places  this  conviction  in  the  past  tense.  Imprisoned  with 
his  friends,  he  can  no  longer  escape,  but  can  only  hope  naively  to  defeat  his 
enemies  with  oratory,  a  plan  thwarted  in  advance  by  St.  Just's  selection  of 
the  members  of  the  tribunal.  Even  as  the  expression  of  his  first  decision  to 
speak  to  Robespierre  contained  its  own  contradication,  so  Danton's  asser- 
tion that  he  will  destroy  his  enemies  is  nullified  by  his  image  of  withdrawal 
into  the  "citadel  of  reason":  "Ich  werde  mich  in  die  Citadelle  der  Vernunft 
zuriickziehen,  ich  werde  mit  der  Kanone  der  Wahrheit  hervorbrechen  und 
meine  Feinde  zermalmen"  (p.  62).  This  device,  by  which  every  expression  of 
hope  is  simultaneously  erased,  is  seen  also  in  the  formulation  of  a  plan  to  free 
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Danton  by  force,  a  plan  conceived  in  its  description  to  the  traitor  Laflotte, 
who  intends  to  obtain  his  own  release  from  prison  in  exchange  for  his  infor- 
mation. For  the  spectator  the  futility  of  such  false  hopes  deepens  the  necessi- 
ty of  catastrophe  and  the  vicarious  preparation  for  it.  Vietor  sees  Danton 
himself  as  prepared  for  death  initially,  then  collapsing  in  panic  after  the  trial 
in  the  third  act.6  This  view  may  be  appropriate  in  a  philosophical  sense, 
since  Danton  did  consciously  choose  earlier  to  allow  himself  to  be  executed, 
but  this  earlier  decision  was  made  at  some  distance  from  the  reality  of  the 
trial  and  the  execution.  On  a  more  elemental  psychological  level  Danton  has 
stubbornly  refused — like  so  many  of  his  tragic  predecessors — to  face  the 
truth,  and  only  begins  to  prepare  for  death  at  the  point  in  the  trial  where  his 
initial  arrogance  is  shattered. 

By  the  end  of  the  third  act  Danton's  ineffectual  struggle  ceases,  and  in 
respect  to  the  parameter  of  fear  and  the  preparation  for  the  catastrophe  the 
plot  runs  smoothly  in  the  fourth  act,  unhindered  by  any  final  attempts  to 
avert  the  execution.  Whereas  Schiller  maintained  in  his  audience  a  degree  of 
suspense  and  uncertainty  until  close  to  the  end,  Biichner  affords  his  audience 
an  entire  act  as  a  coda  to  the  development  of  the  play,  enabling  the  spectator 
to  carry  out  a  vicarious  final  preparation  for  death  undisturbed  by  hopes  or 
uncertainties. 

III.  COMIC  SUPERIORITY 

By  itself,  the  dehumanized  way  in  which  Danton's  execution  is  realized 
would  simply  destroy  his  relevance  to  the  world  of  the  play.  But  Biichner 
multiplies  Danton's  emotional  dimensions  significantly  beyond  either  the 
hubris  of  many  tragic  heroes  of  antiquity,  or  Mary  Stuart's  withdrawal  to  an 
invisible  inner  transcendence.  Where  Schiller's  heroine  is  motivated  by 
clearly  defined  fears  on  the  physical,  sexual,  and  royal  levels  of  self,  Danton 
suffers  in  a  confused  inner  space  of  ambivalent  and  contradictory  purposes.7 

Like  Oedipus  or  Mary  Stuart,  as  we  have  seen,  Danton  does  not 
significantly  prepare  for  catastrophe  himself  until  the  end  of  the  third  act. 
But  where  the  former  are  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  he  recognizes 
the  futility  and  meaninglessness  of  individual  action.  At  the  same  time,  in 
contrast  to  his  own  fatalistic  convictions,  he  places  his  defense  in  a  view  of  life 
which  is  in  a  broad  sense  comic — the  inward  assertion  of  superiority  over  the 
society  that  will  in  fact  destroy  him.  As  well  justified  as  his  conviction  is,  it 
suffices  neither  to  protect  him  from  his  fate,  even  in  some  inner,  transcenden- 
tal sense,  nor  to  delude  him  about  its  futile  purpose  of  self-protection.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  play,  when  Danton  has  not  yet  been  directly  threatened,  he 
views  society  with  relatively  mild  condescension:  "...  den  ehrlichen  Leuten 
kann  man  Geld  leihen,  man  kann  bei  ihnen  Gevatter  stehn  und  seine 
Tochter  an  sie  verheirathen,  aber  das  ist  Alles!"  (p.  12). 
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As  the  threat  to  him  intensifies,  his  contempt  for  the  people  grows  cor- 
respondingly: "Es  [das  Volk]  hasst  die  Geniessenden,  wie  ein  Eunuch  die 
Manner"  (p.  25).  This  contempt  is  completely  vindicated  by  the  folk  scenes. 
The  Shakespearean  comic  relief  that  Vietor  sees  in  these  scenes  consists  in 
part  in  the  spectator's  implicit  recognition  of  the  inferiority  of  Danton's  an- 
tagonists.8 Danton  articulates  the  ego-serving,  anxiety-reducing  function  of 
the  feeling  of  superiority  in  his  meeting  with  Robespierre.  With  an  insight 
anticipating  Alfred  Adler,  he  observes  that  Robespierre  uses  virtue  to  obtain 
the  pleasure  of  finding  others  worse  than  himself:  "Robespierre  du  bist  em- 
porend  rechtschaffem.  Ich  wurde  mich  schamen  dreissig  Jahre  lang  mit  der 
namlichen  Moralphysiognomie  zwischen  Himmel  und  Erde  herum- 
zulaufen,  bloss  um  des  elenden  Vergnugens  willen  Andre  schlechter  zu 
finden,  als  mich"  (p.  26).  And  yet  because  Danton  recognizes  the  psy- 
chological basis  for  Robespierre's  "virtue,"  part  of  him  refuses  to  indulge  in 
the  same  fallacy,  knows  that  only  a  false  comfort  can  spring  from  his  con- 
tempt, no  matter  how  well  justified  it  may  be.9  On  a  more  philosophical  level 
of  personality  Danton  flatly  rejects  his  own  defense  through  superiority;  the 
only  difference  between  men  is  the  dregree  of  refinement  in  their  individual 
forms  of  epicureanism:  "Es  giebt  nur  Epicuraer  und  zwar  grobe  und  feine, 
Christus  war  der  feinste;  das  ist  der  einzige  Unterschied,  den  ich  zwischen 
den  Menschen  herausbringen  kann.  Jeder  handelt  seiner  Natur  gemass,  d.h. 
er  thut,  was  ihm  wohl  thut"  (p.  27).  This  refusal  to  indulge,  like 
Robespierre,  in  the  facile  belief  in  his  own  absolute  superiority  constitutes  a 
positive  side  of  Danton's  character  and  belies  his  own  outward  moral 
pessimism. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  threat  to  him  grows,  he  is  forced  to  assume  an  in- 
creasingly contemptuous  posture  of  comic  defense.  This  is  expressed  in  his 
bitter  laughter.  He  projects  this  laughter  first  into  the  cosmos:  "Ich  begreife 
nicht  warum  die  Leute  nicht  auf  der  Gasse  stehen  bleiben  und  einander  in's 
Gesicht  lachen.  Ich  meine  sie  mussten  zu  den  Fenstern  und  zu  den  Grabern 
heraus  lachen  und  der  Himmel  musse  bersten  und  die  Erde  musse  sich 
walzen  vor  Lachen"  (p.  36).  As  his  anxiety  deepens,  he  pairs  his  own 
laughter  with  the  rationalization  that  nothing  can  happen  to  him: 
"Eigentlich  muss  ich  iiber  die  ganze  Geschichte  lachen.  Es  ist  ein  Gefiihl  des 
Bleibens  in  mir,  was  mir  sagt,  es  wird  morgen  seyn,  wie  heute,  .  .  .  Das  ist 
leerer  Larm,  man  will  mich  schrecken,  sie  werden's  nicht  wagen"  (p.  39). 10 
Robespierre's  henchman  Barrere  senses  the  significance  of  such  laughter: 
"Aber  Collot  es  ist  nicht  gut,  dass  die  Guillotine  zu  lachen  anfangt,  die 
Leute  haben  sonst  keine  Furcht  mehr  davor"  (p.  57f.).  In  the  last  occurrence 
of  this  motif  Danton  asks  whether  we  are  not  children  tickled  by  light  rays, 
in  order  that  the  gods  may  enjoy  our  laughter:  "Sind  wir  Kinder,  die  in  den 
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gliihenden  Molochsarmen  diesser  Welt  gebraten  und  mit  Lichtstrahlen 
gekitzelt  werden,  damit  die  Gotter  sich  iiber  ihr  Lachen  freuen?"  (p.  72). 
This  image  counteracts  the  tendency  of  the  motif  to  flatten  out  into  a  shallow 
and  transparent  defense.  The  regression  suggested  in  this  example  is 
strengthened  by  other  passages  ("Sterbende  werden  oft  kindisch")  (p.  31) 
and  helps  to  soften  and  deepen  the  bitter,  artificial  quality  that  one  otherwise 
hears  in  Danton's  laughter.  But  Camille  responds  to  Danton's  question 
with  a  nihilistic  question  of  his  own  that  brings  the  laughter  back  to  the  raw 
problem  of  death:  "1st  denn  der  Aether  mit  seinen  Goldaugen  eine  Schussel 
mit  Goldkarpfen,  die  am  Tisch  der  seelingen  Gotter  steht  und  die  seeligen 
Gotter  lachen  ewig  und  die  Fische  sterben  ewig  und  die  Gotter  erfreuen  sich 
ewig  am  Farbenspiel  des  Todeskampfes?"  (p.  72). 

Danton's  use  of  superiority  as  a  defense  against  death  must  fail. 
Biichner  underscores  the  purpose  of  this  device  and  adds  subtly  to  the 
bitterness  of  its  failure  with  a  contrasting  interlude  at  the  beginning  of  the 
play  in  which  a  young  man  saves  himself  from  hanging  by  the  use  of  a  wit- 
ticism (an  incident  Biichner  found  in  one  of  his  sources): 

Dritter  Burger  ....  An  die  Laterne! 

Junger  Mensch.   Meinetwegen,  ihr  werdet  desswegen  nicht  heller 

sehen! 

Die  Umstehenden.  Bravo,  bravo! 

Einige  Stimmen.  Lasst  ihn  laufen! 

Er  entwischt  (p.  15) 

It  is  evident  that  Biichner  regards  Danton's  attitude  of  superiority  as 
false  rationalization.  Like  Schiller's  idealism,  this  is  a  subjective  attitude 
that  Biichner  did  not  regard  as  adequate  to  counter  external  reality.  While 
this  most  visible  means  of  defense  in  a  superiority  that  denies  the  vulnerabili- 
ty of  the  self  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  acceptance  of  and  preparation  for 
catastrophe,  the  spectator  does  not  identify  with  this  device,  but  recognizes 
its  futility  from  the  beginning.  Just  as  Oedipus  or  Othello  cannot  perceive 
the  true  state  of  things  clear  to  the  spectator,  Danton  pursues  a  course  of 
passive  aloofness  that  admonishes  the  spectator  to  do  the  opposite,  to 
prepare  inwardly  all  the  more  for  catastrophe.  Thus  the  clash  of  comic  and 
tragic  principles  is  not  incompatible  for  the  spectator,  but  only  for  Danton. 

IV.   PITY 

Only  in  the  last  act  does  pity  enter  as  a  kind  of  Tierce  de  Picardie  to 
resolve  the  raw  and  bitter  tones  of  the  first  three  acts  with  a  measure  of 
aesthetic  harmony.  Like  Schiller  in  Maria  Stuart,  Biichner  avoids  a 
saccharin  emphasis  on  this  emotion.  But  Schiller,  following  Lessing's  inter- 
pretation of  Aristotle,  divorced  pity  from  feelings  of  soft  philanthropy  on  a 
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theoretical  basis.11  Schiller  reduced  pity  in  effect  to  an  aspect  of  the  catharsis 
of  fear  and  removed  most  of  the  conventional,  emotional  pity  from  Maria 
Stuart.*2  Buchner  retains  a  conventional  pity,  but  prevents  its  excess  byjux- 
taposing  it  to  scenes  of  proletarian  cynicism  and  animality.  This  contrasting 
alternation  of  the  personal  level  of  Danton  and  his  friends  with  the  elemental 
levels  of  society,  which  runs  through  the  entire  play,  becomes  more  im- 
mediate and  intense  in  the  fourth  act.  An  examination  of  this  device  suggests 
that  more  than  two  elements  are  involved:  expressions  of  loss  (evoking  pity) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  both  crassness  and  apathy  on  the  other.  One  might  also 
perceive  a  strong  theme  of  cynicism  here,  but  this  appears  less  systematically 
treated  in  the  last  act,  and  is  perhaps  incidental  to  the  main  structure  of  con- 
trasts. In  a  sensitive  analysis  of  the  play's  overall  emotional  contrasts 
Helmut  Krapp  sees  scenes  of  pathos  becoming  comic  in  the  juxtaposition  to 
the  scenes  of  crassness,  and  suggests  that  Buchner  may  have  learned  this 
technique  from  Shakespeare.13  This  is  suggestive  and  well  worth  con- 
sidering, particularly  in  the  first  three  acts,  but  in  the  fourth  act  the  at- 
mosphere does  not  lend  itself  to  the  distance  and  composure  necessary  to  this 
kind  of  comic  reaction.  Rather,  the  harsh  crushing  of  Danton's  own  attitude 
of  superiority  coupled  with  the  increasing  tension  and  acceleration  of  the 
emotional  juxtapositions,  and  finally  the  guileless  purity  of  Julie's  and 
Lucille's  experience  of  loss  forcefully  shift  the  emotional  atmosphere  from 
any  crass,  surface  comedy  to  a  powerful,  tragic  consonance. 

It  is  above  all  Julie  and  Lucille,  wives  of  Danton  and  Camille,  respec- 
tively, who  express  loss  and  evoke  pity  in  the  spectator.  Julie  sets  this  tone  in 
the  first,  brief  scene  of  the  fourth  act:  "Es  ist  aus.  Sie  zitterten  vor  ihm.  Sie 
todten  ihn  aus  Furcht.  Geh!  ich  habe  ihn  zum  Letztenmal  gesehen,  sag'  ihm 
ich  konne  ihn  nicht  s  o  sehen.  Siegiebt  ihm  [einem  Knaben ] eine  Locke.  Da, 
bring  ihm  das  und  sag'  ihm  er  wiirde  nicht  allein  gehen.  Er  versteht  mich 
schon  und  dann  schnell  zuriick,  ich  will  seine  Blicke  aus  deinen  Augen 
lesen"  (p.  64).  This  scene  is  followed  abruptly  by  a  discussion  between 
Dumas  and  a  citizen,  in  which  the  former  proclaims  an  apathetic  and  callous 
willingness  to  sacrifice  his  spouse  to  the  revolution.  In  the  next  scene  Dan- 
ton, Camille,  and  Herault  commiserate  in  prison.  While  they  express  the 
love  for  their  wives  rather  than  their  earlier  crass  attitude  towards  women, 
any  pity  they  excite  for  themselves  is  counter-balanced  by  cynical  crassness: 
"Morgen  bist  du  eine  zerbrochne  Fiedel,  die  Melodie  darauf  ist  aus- 
gespielt.  Morgen  bist  du  eine  leere  Bouteille,  der  Wein  ist 
ausgetrunken,  .  .  .  Morgan  bist  due  eine  durchgerutschte  Hose,  du  wirst  in 
die  Garderobe  geworfen  und  die  Motten  werden  dich  fressen,  du  magst 
stinken  wie  du  willst"  (p.  66).  Following  this  two  men  entrusted  with  thejob 
of  transporting  the  prisoners  to  the  place  of  execution  indulge  in  callous, 
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apathetic  wit  regarding  their  role  in  the  executions.  This  tone  counter- 
balances the  entrance  of  Lucille,  who  in  Ophelian  madness  laments  and 
sings  under  the  window  of  the  prison,  then  flees.  In  the  next  scene  Danton 
and  his  fellow  prisoners  have  dropped  their  earlier  crass  language  and  ex- 
press a  more  intense,  purer  sense  of  loss  mixed  with  philosophical  resigna- 
tion, before  being  summoned  to  the  execution.  The  next  scene  repeats  the 
first  scene  of  the  act,  but  here  Julie  has  already  realized  inwardly  the  loss  of 
her  husband,  thus,  as  occurred  in  the  repetition  of  the  prison  scene, 
deepening  the  atmosphere  of  loss,  generating  pity.  The  next  scene  places 
Danton  and  his  friends  at  the  execution.  Several  women  have  assembled  to 
scorn  and  ridicule  the  prisoners: 

Ein   Weib.  He  Danton,  du  kannst  jezt  mit  den  Wurmern  Unzucht 

treiben. 

Eine  Andere.  Herault,  aus  deinen  hubschen  Haaren  lasse  ich  mir  eine 

Periicke  machen. 

(p.  73) 
While  Camille  screams  himself  hoarse  at  them,  Danton,  as  the  tragic 
protagonist,  is  by  now  composed  and  ready  to  face  death.  After  the  execution 
two  short  scenes  provide  a  denouement.  In  the  first  Lucille  sits  alone  in  the 
street,  apparently  recovered  from  her  madness,  and  reflects  on  the  meaning 
of  death.  Then  the  women  pass  by  from  the  execution,  no  longer  obscenely 
crass  in  their  language,  but  merely  content,  as  though  emerging  from  the 
opera  or  the  daily  fishmarket.  In  the  final  scene  the  executioner  is  busy 
cleaning  up  after  the  execution  and  sings,  like  Lucille  and  the  women,  in 
complete  repose:  "Und  wenn  ich  hame  geh/Scheint  der  Mond  so 
scheeh  .  .  ."  (p.  75).  Lucille  appears  and  sings  in  an  equally  calm,  but 
religious  tone:  "Es  ist  ein  Schnitter,  der  heisst  Tod,/  Hat  Gewalt  vom 
hochsten  Gott"  (p.  75).  The  total  loss  in  the  final  note  is  made  explicit  by 
her  sudden  decision  to  join  her  husband  by  crying  out  "Es  lebe  der  Konig! " 
(p.  75),  resulting  in  her  arrest. 

V.   NECESSITY 

The  sensitive  orchestration  of  the  last  act  cannot  erase  the  crucial 
dramatic  fact  that,  given  the  accuracy  of  Danton's  assessment  of  the  political 
situation,  the  necessity  of  his  death  is  not  clear.  If  the  revolution  must  in- 
evitably progress  downward,  this  still  does  not  mean  that  Danton's  personal 
fate  must  be  premature  demise.  The  spectator  is  likely  to  feel  that  in  Dan- 
ton's place  he  would  simply  have  fled.  Danton  finds  it  necessary  to  accept  his 
execution  as  a  means  to  escape  the  torture  of  his  guilt  for  the  September  ex- 
ecutions earlier  in  the  revolution.  But  this  guilt  is  reduced  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  The  September  executions  are  depicted  as  a 
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necessary  and  courageous  act  fundamentally  in  contrast  to  the  present  situa- 
tion, and  even  Danton  must  admit  this: 

Julie.  Du  hast  das  Vaterland  gerettet. 

Danton.  Ja,  das  hab'  ich.  Das  war  Northwehr,  wir  mussten.  Der 
Mann  am  Kreuze  hat  sich's  bequem  gemacht:  es  muss  ja  Aergerniss 
kommen,  doch  wehe  dem,  durch  welchen  Aergerniss  kommt. 

(p- 41) 

Not  only  does  Danton's  guilt  not  appear  as  sufficient  motivation  for  his 
self-execution,  it  also  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  external  reasons  for  this 
catastrophe.  While  Danton's  own  role  in  his  death  is  apparently  determined 
by  what  he  regards  as  his  guilt  of  murder,  Robespierre  is  motivated  by  the 
political  expediency  of  doing  away  with  the  moderates,  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, by  his  demonic  persecution  of  vice.  The  latter  receives  special 
emphasis.  The  people  are  portrayed  as  hating  those  who  seduce  their  wives 
and  daughters:  "Ein  Messer  fur  die  Leute,  die  das  Fleisch  unserer  Weiber 
undTochter  kaufen!  Weh  iiberdie,  so  mit  den  Tochtern  des  Volkeshuren!" 
(p.  14).  Danton  associates  this  hatred  with  envy  of  his  sexual  life  (p.  25). 
Lacroix  directly  connects  Danton's  wanton  habits  with  the  guillotine: 
"Gute  Nacht  Danton,  die  Schenkel  der  Demoiselle  guillotiniren  dich,  der 
mons  Veneris  wird  dein  tarpejischer  Fels"  (p.  26).  Yet  Danton  justifies  his 
manner  of  living  with  his  epicureanism  (even  though  this  philosophy  does 
not  specifically  justify  his  way  of  life).  From  his  point  of  view  the  political 
forces  opposing  his  vice  must  appear  chaotic  and  senseless.  If  the  play  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  character  drama  rather  than  a  study  of  revolution,  that  is,  if 
Danton's  personal  role  and  fate  are  seen  as  central  to  the  play,  then  the  lack 
of  correspondence  between  internal  and  external  levels  of  tragic  necessity 
would  appear  to  be  a  serious  flaw  in  the  work.  The  external,  political  events, 
insofar  as  they  concern  Danton's  fate,  could  easily  be  nullified  by  flight,  and 
Danton's  feeling  of  guilt  for  the  September  executions  is  emphasized  as  in- 
sufficiently justified.  Neither  level  of  necessity  appears  sufficient  by  itself, 
and  the  spectator  might  well  be  expected  to  feel  alienated  by  Danton's  poorly 
motivated  self-destruction.  And  yet  clearly  the  work  does  not  cast  Danton 
into  such  an  unsympathetic  light. 

The  solution  to  this  contradiction  and  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  work 
as  a  tragedy  as  well  as  to  what  we  may  designate  in  analogy  to  Hamlet  as 
Danton's  "problem"  lies  in  the  considerable,  if  largely  subtle  and  indirect, 
evidence  that  Danton's  guilt-feeling  is  also  rooted  in  his  sexual  life.  If  this  is 
the  case,  then  Robespierre's  persecution  of  vice  suddenly  acquires  full 
relevance  to  Danton's  inner  situation.  In  the  first  scene  Julie  asks  Danton  if 
he  believes  in  her,  i.e.  if  he  loves  her,  and  he  cannot  answer  affirmatively: 
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Julie.  Glaubst  du  an  mich? 

Danton.  Was  weiss  ich?  Wir  wissen  wenig  voneinander.  Wir  sind 

Dickhauter,  wir  strecken  die  Hande  nacheinander  aus  aber  es  ist 

vergebliche   Miihe,   wir   reiben   nur   das   grobe   Leder  aneinander 

ab, — wir  sind  sehr  einsam. 

(p-  9) 

His  cynical  view  of  sexuality  expresses  not  only  the  uncensored  realism 
that  Buchner  strove  for,  but  at  the  same  time  his  failure  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
love  that  Julie  demonstrates  for  him.  He  can  only  assure  her  that  he  loves  her 
like  the  grave,  which  he  explains  as  a  positive  source  of  rest.  Later  he  is 
reported  as  attempting  to  "put  Venus  together  from  a  collection  of  whores" 
(pp.  20f.).  A  few  lines  after  he  asserts  his  sexual  prowess,  the  thought  of  the 
threat  to  his  life  extracts  from  Marion  the  observation  that  his  lips  are  cold, 
that  his  words  have  choked  off  his  kisses  (p.  26).  Buchner  provides  more  ex- 
plicit evidence  for  this  sexual  problem  in  Danton's  observations  on  the  evil 
actions  of  man  and  inner  necessity:  "Es  muss,  das  war  diess  Muss.  Wer  will 
der  Hand  fluchen,  auf  die  der  Fluch  des  Muss  gefallen?  Wer  hat  das  Muss 
gesprochen,  wer?  Was  ist  das,  was  in  uns  hurt,  liigt,  stiehlt  und  mordet?"  (p. 
41).  Lying  and  thievery  are  apparently  insignificant;  murder  is  Danton's 
overt  source  of  guilt.  B  ut  the  reference  to  whoring  in  the  context  of  these  evils 
establishes  his  libertinism  as  similarly  reprehensible,  and  as  a  major  concern 
not  only  to  Robespierre,  but  to  himself  as  well.  That  the  use  of  this  term  is 
not  incidental  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  Buchner  took  pains  to  add  it  in 
taking  the  passage  from  a  letter  to  his  fiance.14  One  also  cannot  reconcile 
Danton's  callous  behavior  with  the  devotion  to  Julie  he  expresses  as  his  end 
draws  close.  If  this  contradicts  his  hedonistic  philosophy,  it  is  the  latter  that 
must  appear  as  a  thin  rationalization  for  his  inability  to  act  positively. 

But  this  evidence  is  inconclusive.  It  would  not  suffice  to  ward  off  the 
suspicion  that  in  asserting  a  motive  of  sexual  guilt  for  Danton's  self- 
destruction  we  are  coloring  the  play  with  a  twentieth-century  Freudian  bias. 
Furthermore,  only  this  combination  of  guilt  for  socially  necessary  murders 
and  guilt  for  the  merely  private  failure  in  the  sexual  sphere  would  appear  to 
provide  an  adequate  degree  of  necessity  for  Danton's  demise.  But  to 
postulate  such  a  combination  is  to  run  the  further  risk  of  imposing  a  struc- 
ture on  the  work  that  cannot  be  demonstrated  satisfactorily  and  which  may 
in  fact  have  been  far  from  Buchner's  mind. 

Fortunately  Buchner  himself  solves  both  these  problems  and  provides 
the  decisive  evidence  for  this  interpretation  in  Marion's  story.  That  the  play 
should  dwell  more  on  the  past  history  or  such  a  minor  figure  than  on  that  of 
any  of  the  main  characters  already  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  Buchner 
has  some  additional  purpose  for  this  scene.  Marion's  first  lover  parallels 
Danton  in  committing  suicide,  then  being  carried  past  in  a  basket.  A  basket 
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is  not  a  likely  means  to  transport  a  drowned  man,  but  it  was  used  for  the 
heads  of  victims  of  the  guillotine,  e.g. ,  Danton.  Danton's  execution  is  in  one 
important  sense  suicide,  since  he  at  one  time  chose  to  die  rather  than  flee. 
Finally,  Julie's  proximity  to  the  execution  approximates  the  situation  of 
Marion  after  the  death  of  her  lover.  At  the  end  Julie  uses  imagery  similar  to 
Marion  in  describing  the  dying  earth,  which  Danton's  anticipated  death 
symbolizes.  Both  describe  the  pale  evening  light  on  the  countenance  and  the 
wet  locks  of  the  beloved: 

Marion.  .  .  .  Ich sah hinunter,  sietrugenihnineinemKorb  vorbey,  der 
Mond  schien  auf  seine  bleiche  Stirn,  seine  Locken  waren  feucht,  er 
hatte  sich  ersauft. 

(p.  22) 
Julie.  .  .  .  Die  Sonne  ist  hinunter.  Der  Erde  Zuge  waren  so  scharf  in 
ihrem  Licht,  doch  jezt  ist  ihr  Gesicht  so  still  und  ernst  wie  einer 
Sterbenden.  Wie  schon  das  Abendlicht  ihr  urn  Stirn  und  Waneen 
spielt. 

Stets  bleicher  und  bleicher  wird  sie,  wie  eine  Leiche  treibt  sie  abwarts 
in  der  Fluth  des  Aethers;  will  denn  kein  Arm  sie  bey  den  goldnen 
Locken  fassen  und  aus  dem  Strom  sie  ziehen  und  sie  begraben? 

'  (pp.  72f.) 
We  have  not  drawn  these  parallels  to  suggest  a  similarity  in  character 
between  Julie  and  Marion,  or  between  Danton  and  Marion's  first  lover. 
Rather,  B  uchner  unites  the  two  pairs  in  terms  of  concrete  details  to  establish 
a  specific,  subtle,  but  direct  connection.  Seen  against  the  background  of  this 
otherwise  apparently  purposeless  relationship,  Marion's  strangely  vague 
language  reveals  a  significant  and  crucial  ambiguity  for  the  motive  of  her 
first  lover's  suicide.  This  ambiguity  of  motive  focuses  distinctly  on  the  con- 
cepts of  murder  and  sexual  guilt: 

Endlich  sahen  wir  nicht  ein,  warum  wir  nicht  eben  so  gut  zwischen 
zwei  Bettuchern  bei  einander  liegen,  als  auf  zwei  Stuhlen  neben 
einander  sitzen  durften.  Ich  fand  dabey  mehr  Vergnugen,  als  bey  seiner 
Unterhaltung  und  sah  nicht  ab,  warum  man  mir  das  geringere 
gewahren  und  das  grossere  entziehen  wollte.  Wir  thaten's  heimlich. 
Das  gieng  so  fort.  Aber  ich  wurde  wie  ein  Meer,  was  Alles  verschlang 
und  sich  tiefer  und  tiefer  wuhlte.  Es  war  fur  mich  nur  ein  Gegensatz  da, 
alle  Manner  verschmolzen  in  einen  Leib.  Meine  Natur  war  einmal  so,' 
wer  kann  da  druber  hinaus?  Endlich  merkt'  er's.  Er  kam  eines 
Morgens  und  kusste  mich,  als  wollte  er  mich  ersticken,  seine  Arme 
schnurten  sich  urn  meinen  Hals,  ich  war  in  unsaglicher  Angst.  Da  liess 
er  mich  los  und  lachte  und  sagte:  er  hatte  fast  einen  dummen  Streich 
gemacht,  ich  solle  mein  Kleid  nur  behalten  und  es  brauchen,  es  wurde 
sich  schon  von  selbst  abtragen,  er  wolle  mir  den  Spass  nicht  vor  der  Zeit 
verderben,  es  ware  doch  das  Einzige,  was  ich  hatte. 

(pp.  2 If.) 
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This  passage  can  be  understood  equally  well  as  meaning  that  Marion's  total 
surrender  to  her  friend  resulted  in  his  committing  suicide  rather  than  make 
her  pregnant  and  ruin  her  life,  or  that  she  became  promiscuous  and  he  com- 
mitted suicide  rather  than  murder  her.15  In  Marion's  story,  then,  Buchner 
provides  for  precisely  the  combination  of  sexual  guilt  and  guilt  for  murder 
that  could  not  otherwise  be  adequately  established  elsewhere  in  the  text.  In 
the  context  of  Danton's  situation,  carefully  tied  to  Marion's  first  lover,  this 
combination  neatly  complements  a  private  matter  (failure  to  love)  with  a 
social  issue  (September  executions),  and  a  partly  excusable  event  with  a 
more  fundamental  existential  failure  as  a  human  being. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

It  may  well  appear  strange  that  Danton  and  Robespierre  share  a  com- 
mon purpose  in  the  persecution  of  Danton's  guilt.  To  arrive  at  this  juncture 
they  traverse  mutually  opposed  paths.  In  his  repressed  state  Robespierre 
fears  and  persecutes  sexuality  per  se,  while  Danton  is  troubled  by  his  liber- 
tinism because  it  manifests  his  failure  to  love.  Robespierre's  demonic 
political  success  balances  his  inner  repression,  while  Danton's  desperately 
extraverted  inner  situation  is  juxtaposed  to  a  total  introversion  or  paralysis 
in  political  matters.  While  Robespierre  represses  the  self-doubt  that  would 
nullify  his  external  success  (pp.  28f.),  Danton  destroys  himself  through  an 
excess  of  inner  consciousness.  Where  Robespierre's  public  morality  is  only  a 
mask  for  self-deception  and  murder,  Danton's  public  vice  disguises  an  un- 
compromising inner  morality.16 

The  substance  of  tragic  necessity  crystallizes  only  in  the  collision  of 
these  chemically  opposite  figures.  Almost  as  a  perverted  alter  ego 
Robespierre  picks  up  the  unobtrusive,  private  signal  of  Danton's  guilt, 
amplifies  it  and  projects  it  into  the  center  of  the  political  arena  as  the  symbol 
of  all  remaining  threat  to  the  revolution.  Danton's  individual  fate  and  the 
course  of  the  revolution  thus  merge— it  is  only  by  means  of  this  sacrifice  that 
this  nadir  of  history  can  be  overcome.  Thus,  the  disillusioned  realist 
Buchner  nevertheless  attached  considerable  subjective  importance  to  Dan- 
ton—or  perhaps  to  a  Danton  infused  with  Buchner.  Above  all  Julie  ex- 
presses this  importance  in  comparing  the  death  of  her  husband  to  the 
destruction  of  the  earth,  and  with  images  suggesting  a  Great  Flood  or  Judg- 
ment Day  (pp.  72f.).  And  yet  this  is  only  her  subjective  and  impotent  vision. 
The  course  of  the  revolution  is  not  altered;  it  merely  passes  temporally 
through  Danton's  execution.  While  his  individual  fate  is  tragedy,  the 
downward  course  of  history  rolls  over  it  in  blind  omnipotence,  denying  the 
relevance  of  the  individual. 
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Notes 

Scholarship  on  the  work  has  tended  to  some  extent  to  polarize  between  the  philosophical  and 
work-immanent  perspectives,  both  of  which  emphasize  the  importance  of  Danton  as  an  in- 
dividual, and  the  sociological  or  Marxist  interpretation,  which  emphasizes  the  play  as  a 
forerunner  of  Marxism.  Rather  than  review  the  discussion  of  this  fundamental  interpretive 
orientation,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  study  of  Joachim  Mischke  (Die  Spaltung  der  Person  in 
Georg  Buchners  "Dantons  Tod"  [Diss.  Marburg,  1970],  pp.  8 ff . ) ,  who  discusses  various 
Marxist  views  and  their  reception,  concluding  that  this  approach  is  beneath  the  threshhold 
of  fruitful  discussion.  Mischke's  own  approach  emphasizes  Danton  and  Robespierre  as 
dramatically  equally  important,  despite  Danton's  greater  visibility  and  larger  role  in  terms 
of  the  dialog.  From  this  perspective  the  present  focus  on  Danton  as  the  center  of  the  dramatic 
structure  will  certainly  excite  disagreement.  Nevertheless,  while  a  clear  polarity  and  balance 
exists  between  the  two,  it  applies  only  to  a  limited  aspect  of  the  play  as  a  whole,  and  should 
not  distract  critical  attention  from  Danton's  unifying  function,  despite  his  outward  paralysis. 
Georg  Buchner,  Samtliche  Werke  und  Briefe,  Historisch-Kritische  Ausgabe  mit  Kommen- 
tar  herausgegeben  von  Werner  R.  Lehmann,  Vol.  2  (Hamburg,  Christian  Wegner  Verlag, 
[1971-]),  p.  435.  All  references  to  Buchner's  works  are  taken  from  the  Lehmann  edition 
(Dantons  Tod  in  Volume  I:  Dichtungen  und  Ubersetzungen). 

Cf.  Karl  Vietor,  "Karl  Georg  Buchner,"  Georg  Buchner,  ed.  Wolfgang  Martens 
(Darmstadt,  1965),  p.  11. 

Lehmann,  Vol.  2,  p.  444  (letter  of  July  28,  1835). 

See  for  example  Benno  von  Wiese,  Die  deutsche  Tragodie  von  Lessing  bis  Hebbel  (Ham- 
burg, 1964),  or  Oscar  Mandel,  A  Definition  of  Tragedy  (New  York,  1961),  where  the 
necessity  of  catastrophe  is  emphasized  as  crucial  to  the  tragic.  At  the  same  time,  necessity 
that  is  too  iron-clad  and  impersonal  is  likely  to  discourage  audience  identification  with  the 
protagonist.  Vietor  sees  Dantons  Tod  as  leaning  in  the  direction  of  a  "fatalistischesGefalle" 
in  the  dramatic  action  prohibiting  "die  Dynamik  echter  Gegensatze"  (Georg  Buchner: 
Politik,  Dichtung,  Wissenschaft  [Bern,  1949]),  p.  150. 
"Die  Tragodie  des  heldischen  Pessimismus,"  in  Martens,  p.  115. 

Where  Ronald  Peacock  concludes  that  Danton's  character  is  a  poor  and  unintended 
amalgam  of  the  historical  Danton  and  Buchner  ("Eine  Bemerkung  zu  den  Dramen  Georg 
Buchners,"  in  Martens,  p.  361),  Vietor  (Georg  Buchner:  Politik,  Dichtung,  Wissenschaft, 
p.  105,  107)  emphasizes  the  contradictions  and  "Zwiespaltigkeit"  in  Danton's  character, 
presumably  as  a  strength  of  the  play.  Even  more  emphatically  Mario  Carlo  Abutille:  "Alle 
eindeutigen  Aussagen  iiber  Buchners  Danton  sind  a  priori  falsch.  Es  handelt  sich  bei  dieser 
zentralen  Figur  um  eine  sehr  schillernde,  facettenreiche  Personlichkeit"  (Angst  und 
Zynismus  bei  Georg  Buchner,  Basler  Studien  zur  deutschen  Sprache  und  Literatur,  40 
[Bern,  1969],  p.  51). 

Abutille  (cf.  note  7)  analyzes  this  false  attitude  of  superiority  as  cynicism,  a  concept  which,  in 
turn,  he  derives  from  a  broad  existentialist  definition  of  anxiety  (p.  17). 
Vietor  describes  this  arrogant  attitude  of  Danton  as  "absichtsvoller  Selbstbetrug,"  in 
Martens,  p.  113. 

The  fact  that  this  motif  was  already  present  in  one  of  Buchner's  sources  (cf.  Vietor,  in 

Martens,  p.  103)  does  not  argue  against  the  assertion  that  Buchner  is  synthesizing  it  into  his 

own  original  aesthetic  structure. 

The  Works  of  Aristotle  Translated  into  English,  Vol.  XI  (Oxford,  1957),  1358b.  Schiller 

was  influenced  by  Lessing's  interpretation  of  Aristotle's  definition  of  pity  as  a  fear  felt  for 

others.  But  the  relevant  passage  from  the  Poetics  relates  pity  first  and  more  generally  to  the 

"sight  of  some  evil,  destructive  or  painful,  occurring  to  someone  else." 

Cf.  Schiller's  essays  on  tragedy,  as  well  as  the  letter  to  Goethe  of  June  18,  1799,  in  which  he 

expresses  the  intention  that  Mary  Stuart  should  not  awaken  any  tender  ("zartlich")  feelings 

in  the  spectator. 

Der  Dialog  bei  Georg  Buchner,  Literatur  als  Kunst  (Munchen,  1958),  p.  15. 

Vol.  2,  p.  426. 

Wolfgang  Martens,  for  example,  assumes  that  Marion's  friend  was  motivated  by  jealousy 

over  her  promiscuity  ("Zum  Menschenbild  Georg  Buchners.  Woyzeck  und  die  Marion- 
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szene  in  Dantons  Tod"  in  Martens,  373-385,  p.  374).  Similarly,  Mischke  (p.  83)  sees  the 
friend's  action  (only)  as  an  attempt  to  murder  Marion. 

Helmut  Koopmann  draws  direct  parallels  between  Robespierre  and  Danton,  and  asks: 
"Stent  nicht  ein  Danton  hinter  der  Maske  Robespierres,  und  droht  nicht  Robespierre  zum 
Danton  zu  werden?"  {"Dantons  Tod  und  die  antike  Welt.  Zur  Geschichtsphilosophie 
Georg  Buchners,"  Zeitschnjt  fur  deutsche  Philologie  ,84  [1965],  22-40,  p.  32).  If  this  slight- 
ly overstates  the  case,  Koopmann's  comparisons  do  illuminate  the  bonds  of  polarity  between 
the  two.  Mischke  (cf.  n.  1 )  also  emphasizes  parallels  between  Danton  and  Robespierre,  using 
an  existentialist  terminology  in  which  Danton  and  Robespierre  are  both  blighted  by  the 
"einseitige  Hervorkehrung  des  Zielstrebens  einerseits  und  der  radikale  Verzicht  auf  ein 
solches  andererseits,  die  als  'Spaltung  der  Person'  gekennzeichnet  worden  sind  .  .  ."  (p. 
131). 


THE  CREATIVE  SOLUTION  IN  NAUSEA 
Richard  Kamber 

Susquehanna  University 

Jean-Paul  Sartre's  Nausea  is  a  novel  in  diary  form  which  portrays  the  ex- 
periences and  reflections  of  a  character  named  Antoine  Roquentin,  a  young 
semi-professional  historian  residing  in  the  (fictional)  city  of  Bouville.  The 
overt  actions  and  events  that  occur  in  Nausea  amount  to  little  more  than  a 
loose  external  framework.  They  serve  to  fix  in  public  time  a  myriad  of  sub- 
jective details,  just  as  the  streets  and  cafes  of  Bouville  serve  to  locate  those 
details  in  public  space,  but  they  do  not  constitute  the  real  story  of  this  novel. 
Dramatically  as  well  as  conceptually,  the  important  events  in  Nausea  are 
those  which  take  place  in  the  mind  of  its  protagonist.  The  central  story  of 
Nausea  is  private  and  intellectual,  rather  than  public  and  behavioral;  it  is 
the  story  of  Roquentin's  metaphysical  education. 

At  the  end  of  Nausea  we  find  Roquentin  in  his  favorite  cafe,  the 
Rendez-Vous  des  Cheminots,  putting  the  final  entry  into  his  diary.  He  is 
waiting  for  the  train  that  will  take  him  to  Paris  and  thinking  vaguely  about 
his  future.  As  he  listens  for  the  last  time  to  the  cafe's  record  of  "Some  of 
These  Days,"  it  occurs  to  him  that  he  might  attain  a  kind  of  salvation  by 
creating  a  work  of  art,  a  work  of  imaginative  fiction.  Like  many  a  hero  with 
romantic  leanings,  Roquentin  finds  his  own  life  stale  and  empty  in  com- 
parison with  the  timeless  ideality  of  art.  He  has  tried  in  several  ways  to  in- 
vest his  life  with  qualities  of  romance  and  adventure,  but  without  success. 
Thus  he  comes  to  understand  that  while  art  can  be  created,  contemplated, 
and  enjoyed,  it  cannot  be  lived. 

There  was  a  poor  man  who  got  into  the  wrong  world.  He  existed,  like 
other  people,  in  a  world  of  public  parks,  bistros,  commercial  cities  and 
he  wanted  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  living  somewhere  else, 
behind  the  canvas  of  paintings,  with  the  doges  of  Tinteretto,  with  Goz- 
zoli's  Florentines,  behind  the  pages  of  books,  with  Fabrizio  del  Dongo 
and  Julien  Sorel,  behind  the  phonograph  records,  with  the  long  dry  la- 
ment of  jazz.  And  then,  after  making  a  complete  fool  of  himself,  he  un- 
derstood, he  opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  it  was  a  misdeal:  he  was  in  a  bistro, 
just  in  front  of  a  glass  of  warm  beer.1 

Nevertheless,  Roquentin  clings  to  an  intuition  that  works  of  art,  despite 
their  formal  independence  of  the  world  of  mere  existents,  can  elevate, 
cleanse,  or  illuminate  particular  individuals.  Art,  it  seems,  cannot  be  lived, 
but  some  of  its  purity  can  be  shared. 

Early  in  the  novel  Roquentin  exclaims,  "What  summits  would  I  not 
reach  if  my  own  life  made  the  subject  of  a  melody."3  Now  at  the  end  of 
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Nausea  he  concludes  that  the  man  who  wrote  "Some  of  These  Days"  and  the 
woman  who  recorded  the  song  have  acquired  a  privileged  status  through 
their  creative  accomplishment. 

So  the  two  of  them  are  saved:  the  Jew  and  the  Negress.  Saved.  Maybe 
they  thought  they  were  lost  irrevocably,  drowned  in  existence.  .  .  . 
They  are  a  little  like  dead  people  for  me,  a  little  like  the  heroes  of  a 
novel;  they  have  washed  themselves  of  the  sin  of  existing.  Not  complete- 
ly, of  course,  but  as  much  as  any  man  can.2 

Encouraged  by  the  optimism  of  this  idea,  Roquentin  wonders  whether  he 
too  might  attain  a  kind  of  salvation  by  creating  a  work  of  art. 

Couldn't  I  try.  .  .  .  Naturally,  it  wouldn't  be  a  question  of  a 
tune  ...  but  couldn't  I,  in  another  medium?  ...  It  would  have  to  be  a 
book:  ...  A  story,  for  example,  something  that  could  never  happen,  an 
adventure.  ...  A  book.  Naturally,  at  first  it  would  only  be  a 
troublesome,  tiring  work,  it  wouldn't  stop  me  from  existing  or  feeling 
that  I  exist.  But  a  time  would  come  when  the  book  would  be  written, 
when  it  would  be  behind  me,  and  I  think  a  little  of  its  clarity  [sa  clarte] 
might  fall  over  my  past.3 

It  seems  to  Roquentin  an  attractive  possibility,  an  enticing  possibility  with  a 
decent  chance  of  success.  But  he  is  net  yet  ready  to  commit  himself.  The 
novel  closes  with  this  tentative  proposal. 

Among  the  many  questions  that  have  been  asked  about  the  creative 
solution  at  the  end  of  Nausea,  the  most  intriguing  are  those  which  concern  its 
viability.  Will  Roquentin  upon  reflection  try  to  put  this  solution  into  effect? 
Will  he  attempt  to  write  his  proposed  adventure  novel?  Will  he  succeed  in 
completing  the  novel  or  will  he  give  it  up  along  the  way?  If  he  does  succeed  in 
finishing  the  novel,  and  if  the  novel  is  published  and  read,  will  it  fulfill  his  ex- 
pectations? Will  it  afford  the  kind  of  salvation  he  is  seeking?  Will  it  serve  to 
cleanse  or  illuminate  any  portion  of  his  life?  Is  Roquentin  justified  in 
thinking  that  this  solution  might  work  for  him?  Does  he  have  reason  to 
believe  in  this  creative  solution,  or  is  he  just  deceiving  himself?  Since  all  of 
these  questions  are  about  the  fictional  character  Antoine  Roquentin — about 
his  probable  actions,  legitimate  convictions,  and  reasonable  expec- 
tations— they  can  be  answered  reliably  only  by  appealing  to  that  body  of 
words  which  defines  Roquentin  and  the  worM  in  which  he  dwells:  the 
published  text  of  Nausea.  There  are,  however,  other  questions  concerning 
the  viability  of  the  creative  solution  in  Nausea  which  are  not  exclusively 
literary.  These  are  queries  about  the  intentions  of  Roquentin's  own  creator. 
Did  Sartre  intend  to  present  the  creative  solution  in  a  favorable  light  ?  Did  he 
expect  his  readers  to  find  this  solution  convincing — either  convincing  in 
general,  or  convincing  for  the  specific  case  of  Roquentin?  Did  Sartre  himself 
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believe  in  the  merit  of  this  solution?  Was  he  using  Roquentin  as  a  spokesman 
for  his  own  point  of  view?4 

Among  the  critics  and  scholars  who  have  analyzed  Nausea  there  is  sur- 
prisingly little  agreement  on  how  any  of  these  questions  are  to  be  answered. 
Maurice  Cranston  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  creative  solution  will  work 
for  Roquentin,  that  it  is  indeed  the  successful  conclusion  to  Roquentin's 
search  for  a  purpose  in  life.5  Benjamin  Suhl  is  more  sceptical;  he  suggests 
that  Roquentin  is  not  sufficiently  committed  to  achieve  salvation  through 
art.6  Hazel  Barnes,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  that  existential  commitment  is 
a  factor  in  Nausea;  she  finds  no  internal  flaws  in  Roquentin's  solution.7  In 
sharp  contrast,  Iris  Murdoch  and  Anthony  Manser  regard  this  solution  as 
patently  unworkable.  They  argue  that  Roquentin  is  not  justified  in  con- 
sidering artistic  creativity  as  a  means  of  personal  salvation,  and  that  his 
modest  hopes  for  the  envisioned  novel  are  based  upon  illusion.8  According  to 
Manser,  Roquentin  is  guilty  of  the  same  bad  faith  for  which  he  has  per- 
sistently criticized  the  bourgeoisie.9  George  Bauer  also  treats  the  creative 
solution  as  a  failure,  but  for  somewhat  different  reasons.  Bauer  argues  that 
this  solution  is  "rejected  by  implication  for  we  are  given  only  the  diary  of 
Roquentin — not  the  novel."10  He  states  unequivocally:  "This  is  a  tenuous 
solution  which  is  never  pursued.  The  temptation  of  being  seems  finally  to 
have  been  rejected  by  Roquentin.  He  writes  no  novel."11  In  opposition  to 
Bauer's  contention,  both  W.T.Jones  and  Hazel  Barnes  claim  that  Roquen- 
tin's proposed  novel  has  already  been  written:  it  is  Nausea  itself,  the  diary  of 
Antoine  Roquentin.12  Robert  Cumming  accepts  the  same  equation,  but 
draws  a  distinction  between  the  proposed  novel  as  a  reflective  culmination  of 
Sartre's  past  experiences  and  the  proposed  novel  as  an  option  for  Roquen- 
tin's future.  "The  novel  is  not  completed  within  the  novel,  which  ends  with 
Roquentin's  aspiration  to  regain  his  past  experience  by  writing  the  novel, 
but  with  his  actual  future  left  dangling."13 

The  breakdown  of  critical  opinion  on  Sartre's  intentions  follows  a 
similar  pattern.  Cranston,  Barnes,  and  Cumming  maintain  that  Sartre  in- 
tended to  present  the  creative  solution  in  a  favorable  light  and  that  he  himself 
believed  in  this  solution  at  the  time  that  Nausea  was  published.  Alfred  Stern, 
who  agrees  with  these  contentions,  goes  even  further  in  treating  Roquentin 
as  an  authoritative  spokesman  for  the  Sartrian  point  of  view.  Thus  he 
asserts:  "It  is  Sartre's  view  that  art  and  especially  literature  confer  some 
necessity  upon  this  deplorably  contingent  world  of  ours,  a  necessity  which 
reflects  upon  the  artist  or  writer  and  justifies  him."14  W.T.Jones  takes  the 
final  step.  For  Jones  there  is  really  no  distinction  between  protagonist  and 
author:  "It  is  fair  to  say  that  Antoine  Roquetin  [sic],  the  protagonist,  is  a 
thinly  disguised  Sartre."15  Against  these  affirmative  judgments  Murdoch 
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and  Bauer  maintain  that  Roquentin's  views  do  not  always  coincide  with 
those  of  Sartre  (even  in  1938)  and  that  Sartre  did  not  intend  the  creative 
solution  to  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory  response  to  the  relevant  problems  raised 
in  Nausea.  Manser's  interpretation  is  more  explicit.  He  observes: 

By  a  train  of  thoughts  that  is  clearly  intended  to  be  fallacious  as  an 
argument,  Roquentin  transfers  the  characteristics  of  the  tune  itself  to 
the  composer  and  singer.  .  .  .  Sartre  makes  the  illusory  nature  of  this 
escape  route  still  more  evident;  what  has  saved  the  singer  and  the  writer 
from  existence,  and  what  will  save  Roquentin,  is  not  something  in  their 
lives  but  the  mere  fact  that  others  will  think  of  them  in  a  certain 
way.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  Sartre  .  .  .  intended  Roquentin's  sugges- 
tion to  be  seen  as  no  remedy  for  his  difficulties.  .  .  .  Sartre,  I  am  sure, 
was  quite  aware  at  the  time  of  writing  the  novel  that  the  solution  was 
only  to  be  found  by  going  through  the  difficulty.16 

The  purpose  of  the  following  analysis  is  to  provide  a  more  complete  and 
decisive  evaluation  of  the  creative  solution  in  Nausea  than  has  hitherto  been 
available.  Although  most  of  its  component  points  have  already  been  enun- 
ciated by  one  critic  or  another,  I  believe  that  the  analysis  as  a  whole,  with  its 
distinctive  combination  of  specific  points,  constitutes  a  new  perspective  on 
the  viability  of  the  creative  solution.  This  analysis  consists  of  three  principal 
parts:  (1)  some  general  observations  on  the  concept  of  bad  faith  in  Nausea, 
(2)  a  textually  based  demonstration  of  the  unworkability  of  the  creative  solu- 
tion for  Roquentin  and  of  Roquentin's  bad  faith,  (3)  a  clarification  of  Sar- 
tre's intentions  with  reference  to  both  Nausea  and  The  Words.  In  the  in- 
terests of  verbal  economy,  no  attempt  is  made  in  the  following  pages  to  res- 
pond individually  to  all  of  the  questions  about  the  viability  of  the  creative 
solution  posed  earlier  in  the  article.  But  the  analysis  which  follows  does  es- 
tablish an  interpretive  framework  within  which  the  omitted  responses  can 
easily  be  formulated. 

The  concept  of  bad  faith  that  functions  in  Nausea  is  neither  as  technical 
nor  as  sophisticated  as  the  theory  of  bad  faith  which  Sartre  later  expounded 
in  Being  and  Nothingness  and  applied  in  such  works  as  Anti-Semite  and 
Jew  (Reflexions  sur  la  question  juivre).  Even  Sartre's  short  stories  "The 
Room"  and  "Childhood  of  a  Boss,"  written  not  more  than  two  or  three 
years  after  Nausea,  exhibit  subtler  interpretations  of  this  phenomenon.  A 
quick  comparison  of  the  salient  features  of  bad  faith  as  presented  in  Being 
and  Nothingness  with  the  relevant  sections  of  Nausea  indicates  what  is  mis- 
sing in  this  early  novel.  Psychologically  (or  psychoanalytically),  bad  faith, 
according  to  Sartre's  later  theory  is  an  attempt  to  flee  that  existential 
anguish  (I'angoisse)  which  perpetually  reveals  to  every  person  the  radical 
free  will  and  concomitant  responsibility  upon  which  all  of  his  choices  and 
values  are  founded.  Ontologically,  bad  faith  is  a  project  of  being;  it  is  a 
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choice  of  oneself  (or  one's  mode  of  existence)  in  the  world,  through  which  the 
chooser  tries  to  surmount  his  own  nothingness  by  aiming  at  perfect  self- 
identity  in  the  form  of  a  new  given  role:  to  be  a  waiter,  or  a  leader,  or  a 
coward  in  the  way  that  a  table  is  a  table.  Epistemologically,  bad  faith  is  a 
faith  which  refuses  to  recognize  itself  as  faith;  a  falsehood  or  poorly  founded 
hypothesis  that  pretends  to  be  genuine  knowledge.  What  emerges  from 
Nausea,  however,  is  a  picture  of  bad  faith  in  which  the  elements  of  anguish, 
free  will,  and  responsibility,  as  well  as  the  vital  distinctions  between  faith, 
belief,  and  knowledge,  simply  are  not  delineated.  Bad  faith  in  Nausea  has 
just  two  clearly  discernible  aspects.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand  (and  by  definition), 
voluntary  self-deception:  a  willing  subscription  to  belief  in  something  that 
one  knows  or  nearly  knows  ought  not  to  be  believed.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand 
(and  by  implication  only),  a  project  of  being:  an  attempt  to  endow  one's  life 
with  objective  value  or  permanent  significance,  an  effort  to  justify  one's  ex- 
istence. 

With  regard  to  textual  explication,  the  principal  challenge  posed  by 
bad  faith  in  Nausea  is  that  of  determining  its  precise  relations  with  one  other 
major  theme  of  the  novel.  This  other  theme  is  the  metaphysical  issue  of 
whether  and  how  an  existing  individual  can  find  a  reason  for  living,  justify 
his  existence,  or  endow  his  life  with  meaning.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  all 
of  the  obvious  cases  of  self-deception  presented  in  Nausea  are  cases  in  which 
the  object  of  deception  is  also  a  reason  for  living.  But  is  the  converse  true  as 
well?  Is  it  indeed  true  that  all  of  the  proffered  reasons  for  living  are  instances 
of  bad  faith?  A  close  reading  of  the  text  reveals  that  it  is. 

To  put  the  matter  more  precisely:  each  of  the  reasons  for  living  con- 
sidered in  Nausea  is  presented,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  involving  a  measure 
of  bad  faith.  In  some  cases  this  is  made  quite  explicit.  Roquentin  spent  six 
years  abroad  seeking  out  adventures  in  exotic  lands.  Both  during  and  after 
his  travels  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  indeed  been  sporadically  successful. 
It  is  only  after  he  has  begun  writing  his  diary  that  he  realizes  the  illusory 
character  of  these  past  adventures. 

I  look  back  and  tell  myself:  in  old  days,  in  London,  Meknes,  Tokyo,  I 
have  known  great  moments,  I  have  had  adventures.  Now  I  am  deprived 
of  this.  I  have  suddenly  learned,  without  any  apparent  reason,  that  I 
have  been  lying  to  myself  for  ten  years.17 

Other  instances  of  bad  faith  are  implied  rather  than  asserted.  When  the  Self- 
Taught  Man  professes  his  love  for  humanity,  Roquentin  responds  at  first 
with  polite  acquiescence.  "I  nod  approval,  but  I  feel  he  is  a  little  disap- 
pointed, that  he  would  like  more  enthusiasm.  What  can  I  do?  Is  it  my  fault  if, 
in  all  he  tells  me,  I  recognize  the  lack  of  the  genuine  article?"18  But  the  Self- 
Taught  Man  presses  the  point.  He  tries  to  entice  Roquentin  into  an  open  ad- 
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mission  of  agreement  in  principle.  Annoyed  by  this  unctuous  ploy,  Roquen- 
tin  attempts  to  show  the  Self-Taught  Man  the  self-deceptive  character  of  his 
ardent  humanism. 

"You  see  that  you  don't  love  them.  You  wouldn't  recognize  them  on  the 
street.  They're  only  symbols  in  your  eyes.  You  are  not  at  all  touched  by 
them:  You're  touched  by  the  Youth  of  the  Man,  the  Love  of  Man  and 
Woman,  the  Human  Voice." 

"Well?  Doesn't  that  exist?" 

"Certainly  not,  it  doesn't  exist!  Neither  Youth  nor  Maturity  nor 
Old  Age  nor  Death "19 

Of  the  many  reasons  for  living  surveyed  in  this  novel  there  is  only  one 
whose  claim  to  authenticity  is  not  directly  challenged.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
creative  solution  to  the  problem  of  life  which  Roquentin  tentatively  em- 
braces at  the  end  of  Nausea.  Since  the  novel  closes  with  the  formulation  of 
this  possible  solution,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  Roquentin 
changed  his  mind  on  the  train  to  Paris,  much  less  whether  he  went  on  to 
create  a  bona  fide  work  of  art.  The  (fictional)  "editors'  note"  which  precedes 
the  text  of  his  diary  suggests  that  Roquentin  has  died  or  disappeared: 
"These  notebooks  were  found  among  the  papers  of  Antoine  Roquentin."20 
But  the  note  is  inconclusive.  It  is  possible  that  Roquentin  has  already 
published  his  novel,  or  that  he  has  abandoned  his  old  papers  and  is  working 
in  seclusion.  Hence  there  is  no  basis  for  Bauer's  claim  that  Roquentin 
"writes  no  novel."21  The  contrary  claim  of  Jones  and  Barnes  that  the 
proposed  novel  has  already  been  written,  and  that  it  is  Nausea  itself  is  equal- 
ly untenable.  It  is  not  Roquentin,  but  Sartre  who  has  written  the  novel.  Ro- 
quentin is  a  fictional  protagonist-narrator  whose  actions,  personality,  and 
accomplishments  are  determined  by  the  words  that  Sartre  has  attributed  to 
him  in  Nausea.  Thus,  we,  the  readers,  can  ascribe  to  Roquentin  only  those 
accomplishments  which  he,  in  effect,  ascribes  to  himself.  We  can  say  that 
Roquentin  has  written  historical  articles,  an  almost  completed  book  on  the 
Marquis  de  Rollebon,  and  a  very  philosophic  diary.  But  we  cannot  say  that 
he  has  written  a  novel.  Furthermore,  the  novel  which  Roquentin  envisions 
bears  no  resemblance  to  Nausea.  It  is  supposed  to  be  "something  that  could 
never  happen,  an  adventure  .  .  .  beautiful  and  hard  as  steel."22  The  most 
that  could  be  granted,  if  warranted  by  suitable  evidence,  would  be  that 
Nausea  was  Sartre's  attempt  to  realize  a  project  of  being  similar  to  Roquen- 
tin's.  We  shall  return  to  this  point  later. 

What  allows  us  to  conclude  that  Roquentin's  newly  conceived  justifica- 
tion for  existence  constitutes  a  project  of  bad  faith  is  neither  a  direct 
challenge  in  the  closing  pages  of  Nausea  nor  the  inconclusive  "editors'  note" 
at  the  beginning  of  the  novel.  It  is  rather  a  devastating  battery  of  indirect 
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assaults  accumulated  over  the  course  of  the  novel.  The  consequences  of  these 
assaults  will  be  easier  to  understand  if  we  first  re-examine  the  emergence  of 
the  creative  solution. 

The  train  of  thoughts  which  leads  Roquentin  to  formulate  his  final 
solution  begins,  as  we  have  already  observed,  on  a  thematically  familiar 
note.  Listening  again  to  "Some  of  These  Days,"  he  pondered  with  em- 
barrassment the  shocking  disparity  between  the  pure,  ideal  being  of  the  song 
and  the  gross  world  of  existence.  As  he  reflects  on  the  depths  of  this  contrast, 
it  suddenly  occurs  to  him  that  his  own  aspirations  and  failures,  his  eager  yet 
abortive  attempts  to  find  meaning  in  life  have  been  anchored  in  the  same  dis- 
parity. . 

I  don't  even  hear  it,  I  hear  sounds,  vibrations  in  the  air  which  unveil  it. 
It  does  not  exist  because  it  has  nothing  superfluous  [de  trop] :  it  is  all  the 
rest  which  in  relation  to  it  is  superfluous  [est  trop] .  It  is. 

And  I,  too,  wanted  to  be.  That  is  all  I  wanted;  this  is  the  last  word 
[lefin  mot  de  ma  vie] .  At  the  bottom  of  all  these  attempts  which  seemed 
without  bonds,  I  find  the  same  desire  again:  to  drive  existence  out  of 
me.  .  .  P 

Obviously  what  Roquentin  says  that  he  wants  is  a  patent  impossibility.  A 
man  cannot  have  the  ideal  being  of  an  art  work,  and  if  he  could  and  did,  he 
would  not  exist  to  enjoy  it.  The  closest  that  a  human  being  can  come  to  being 
part  of  a  work  of  art  is  by  participating  in  its  creation.  The  artist  gives  the  art 
work  its  being,  and  ever  afterwards  stands  in  a  unique  relation  to  what  has 
been  created.  Thus  Roquentin's  thoughts  turn  from  the  pure  ideality  of 
"Some  of  These  Days"  to  the  existing  individuals  who  were  responsible  for 
bringing  this  song  into  being. 

I  think  of  the  man  out  there  who  wrote  this  tune,  one  day  in  July ,  in  the 
black  heat  of  his  room.  I  try  to  think  of  him  through  the  melody.  He 
made  it.  .  .  .  He  had  troubles,  everything  didn't  work  out  for  him  the 
way  it  should  have:  bills  to  pay.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  pretty  or  glorious 
in  all  that.  But  when  I  hear  the  sound  and  I  think  that  that  man  made  it. 
I  find  this  suffering  and  sweat  .  .  .  moving.  He  was  lucky.  ...  I  don't 
suppose  it  would  make  the  slightest  difference  to  him  if  he  were  told 
that  in  the  seventh  largest  city  of  France,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  sta- 
tion, someone  is  thinking  about  him.  But  I'd  be  happy  if  I  were  in  his 
place;  I  envy  him.24 

Then  out  of  these  almost  sentimental  reflections,  there  suddenly 
emerges  what  seems  to  Roquentin  like  a  virgin  opportunity  for  justifying  his 
existence.  Chastened  by  previous  disappointments,  Roquentin  is  careful  not 
to  ask  too  much.  "Can  you  justify  your  existence  then?  Just  a  little  [un  tout 
petit peu]  ?"25  "And  I  might  succeed— in  the  past,  nothing  but  the  past — in 
accepting  myself."26  But  in  fact  Roquentin  asks  both  too  much  and  too  little. 
His  new  opportunity  is  really  the  same  old  whore  in  another  disguise.  He, 
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the  character,  no  less  than  we,  the  readers,  already  have  ample  reason  for 
dismissing  the  claims  of  his  creative  solution. 

Indeed,  there  are  at  least  four  serious  weaknesses  embodied  in  this  solu- 
tion. The  first  weakness  is  its  emphasis  on  creativity.  Up  till  now  Roquentin 
has  pursued  adventure,  romance,  and  drama  by  seeking  out  places  or  people 
who  could  hand  it  over  to  him.  Thus  he  traveled  to  exotic  lands,  consorted 
with  Anny,  and  vicariously  relived  the  life  of  Rollebon.  The  switch  to 
creativity  is  something  new.  But  Anny,  who  always  chose  an  active-creative 
role,  is  living  proof  that  an  active  approach  is  ultimately  no  more  workable 
than  a  passive  one.  She  has  told  Roquentin: 

You  complain  because  things  don't  arrange  themselves  around  you  like 
a  bouquet  of  flowers,  without  your  taking  the  slightest  trouble  to  do 
anything.  But  I  have  never  asked  as  much:  I  wanted  action.  You  know, 
when  we  played  adventurer  and  adventuress:  you  were  the  one  who 
had  the  adventures,  I  was  the  one  who  made  them  happen.  I  said:  I'm  a 
man  of  action  [un  homme  d'action).  Remember?  Well,  now  I  simply 
say:  one  can't  be  a  man  of  action."27 

The  second  weakness  in  this  solution  is  Roquentin's  assumption  that 
there  is  some  special  advantage  to  be  reaped  by  producing  a  work  of  pure  im- 
agination. Having  failed  to  justify  his  own  life  by  recreating  the  life  of  a  man 
who  once  existed — the  Marquis  de  Rollebon,  he  now  hopes  to  find  justifica- 
tion by  creating  people  and  events  that  have  never  existed: 

An  existent  can  never  justify  the  existence  of  another  existent.  My 
error,  I  wanted  to  resuscitate  the  Marquis  de  Rollebon.  Another  type  of 
book  .  .  .  something  which  would  not  exist,  which  would  be  above  ex- 
istence. A  story,  for  example,  something  that  could  never  happen,  an 
adventure.28 

But  what  basis  does  Roquentin  have  for  making  this  assumption?  What 
reason  impels  him  to  expect  more  from  a  work  of  literary  imagination  than 
from  a  work  of  historical  investigation?  His  empathetic  reflections  on  the 
writer  and  singer  of  "Some  of  These  Days"  are  grounded  in  mere  specula- 
tion. It  seems  to  Roquentin  that  these  two  minor  artists  have  attained  a  kind 
of  salvation.  But  he  has  no  way  of  knowing  how  it  seems  to  them.  "I'd  be 
happy  if  I  were  in  his  place,"  says  Roquentin,  "I  envy  him."29  Yet  Roquen- 
tin can  only  guess  at  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  in  his  place,  and  the  guess 
that  he  makes  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  one  piece  of  relevant  evidence 
already  at  his  disposal. 

As  far  as  we  know,  Roquentin  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  per- 
sonal life  of  only  one  artist.  That  artist  is  Anny  Portsmouth,  formerly  a 
professional  actress.  Not  only  does  Roquentin  have  for  his  edification  the 
fresh  example  of  Anny's  overall  failure,  he  also  has  Anny's  specific  opinion 
on  the  possibility  of  justifying  one's  life  by  creating  works  of  art. 
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I  tell  her  about  the  "Railwaymen's  Rendezvous,"  the  old  ragtime 
I  had  played  on  the  phonograph,  the  strange  happiness  it  gives  me. 

"I  was  wondering  if,  in  that  direction,  one  couldn't  find  or  look 
for  ..."  she  speaks  again.  .  .  . 

"Paintings,  statues  can't  be  used:  they're  lovely  facing  me. 
Music  .  .  ." 

"But  the  theatre  .  .  ." 

"What  about  the  theatre?  Do  you  want  to  enumerate  all  the  fine 
arts?" 

"Before,  you  used  to  say  you  wanted  to  act  because  on  the  stage 
you  had  to  realize  perfect  moments!" 

"Yes,  I  realized  them  for  others.  I  was  in  the  dust,  in  the  draught, 
under  raw  lights,  between  cardboard  sets.  .  .  . 

"But  weren't  you  carried  away  by  your  part?" 

"A  little  sometimes:  never  very  strongly.  The  essential  thing,  for 
all  of  us,  was  the  black  pit  in  front  of  us,  in  the  bottom  of  it  there  were 
people  you  didn't  see;  obviously  you  were  presenting  them  with  perfect 
moments.  But  you  know,  they  didn't  live  in  it:  it  unfolded  in  front  of 
them.  And  we,  the  actors,  do  you  think  we  lived  inside  it?  In  the  end,  it 
wasn't  anywhere,  not  on  either  side  of  the  footlights,  it  didn't  exist;  and 
yet  everybody  thought  about  it.  So  you  see  ...  I  walked  out  on  the 
whole  business."30 

The  third  weakness  in  Roquentin's  proposed  solution  is  its  dependence 
on  the  mediation  of  others.  In  some  theoretical  sense  a  work  of  art  can  be  said 
to  have  an  ideal  being  all  of  its  own,  but  practically  speaking  the  being  of  an 
art  work  is  indistinguishable  from  non-being,  unless  that  art  work  is 
presented  to  human  consciousness.  It  is  true  that  an  artist  can  serve  as  both 
creator  and  witness.  And  a  work  of  art  need  not  endure  for  long  in  physical 
manifestations  in  order  to  be  observed.  Sartre's  friend  Alberto  Giacometti 
made,  judged,  and  destroyed  statues  all  in  a  single  night.31  But  works  of  art 
do  require  the  complicity  of  human  observation,  and  Roquentin  is  eager  to 
welcome  such  complicity.  Although  his  position  on  this  matter  remains  a  lit- 
tle vague,  it  seems  that  Roquentin's  new  scheme  for  justifying  his  existence 
depends  as  much  upon  the  reception  of  future  readers  as  it  does  upon  the 
work  that  he  intends  to  write. 

A  book.  A  novel.  And  there  would  be  people  who  read  this  book  and 
say:  "Antoine  Roquentin  wrote  it,  a  red-headed  man  who  hung  around 
cafes,"  and  they  would  think  about  my  life  as  I  think  about  the 
Negress's:  as  something  precious  and  almost  legendary.32 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  unusual  about  a  longing  for  the  recognition 
and  admiration  of  others,  however  distant  and  impersonal  that  admiration 
may  be.  The  desire  for  fame  in  one  form  or  another  is  a  common  aspiration. 
Yet  up  to  this  point  in  Nausea  Roquentin  has  shown  no  inclination  to  seek  so 
vulgar  an  accomplishment.  His  six  years  of  traveling  in  exotic  lands  have 
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already  conferred  on  him  a  minor  credential  for  public  recognition.  But 
Roquentin  wants  no  part  of  it. 

As  far  as  that  goes,  I  too  could  have  myself  invited  to  people's  houses 
and  they'd  say  among  themselves  that  I  was  a  "grand  voyageur  devant 
l'Eternal."  Yes:  the  Mohamedans  squat  to  pass  water;  instead  of  ergot, 
Hindu  midwives  use  ground  glass  in  cow  dung.  .  .  .  Naturally,  that's 
just  a  small  sample  of  what  I  know:  I  could  lean  back  in  a  chair  and 
begin  [with]  amusement. 

"Do  you  know  Jihlava,  Madame?  It's  a  curious  little  town  in 
Moravia  where  I  stayed  in  1924."33 

When  the  Self-Taught  Man  forces  his  attentions  on  Roquentin  and 
responds  with  grave  admiration  to  the  photographs  of  his  travels,  Roquentin 
is  thoroughly  irritated.  When  Roquentin  notes  with  amusement  how  the 
leading  citizens  of  Bouville  have  aspired  to  achieve  honored  immortality 
through  the  medium  of  portraiture,  his  judgment  is  one  of  profound  con- 
tempt. When  Anny  informs  Roquentin  that  she  regards  him  as  a  milestone 
in  her  life,  that  she  thinks  of  him  every  day,  that  she  remembers  the  smallest 
details  of  their  former  relationship,  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  these  revelations. 

The  fourth  weakness  in  Roquentin's  "creative"  solution  is  its  restric- 
tion of  salvation  to  the  past  of  the  creator.  Although  Roquentin  does  not  ex- 
plain why  the  justifying  virtues  of  his  envisioned  work  of  art  will  apply  to 
"the  past,  nothing  but  the  past,"34  the  reason  for  this  limitation  is  easily 
guessed.  The  years  of  an  artist's  life  that  precede  the  completion  of  a  given 
work  can  be  regarded  as  contributing  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  develop- 
ment of  that  work;  they  can  be  regarded  as  years  of  preparation  and/or 
production.  Thus  one  might  say  that  Dostoyevsky's  The  Brothers 
Karamazov,  published  one  year  before  the  author's  death,  represented  the 
trials  and  labors  of  what  was  very  nearly  a  lifetime.  But  once  a  work  is  com- 
pleted, the  artist  and  his  creation  go  their  separate  ways.  Rimbaud's 
youthful  poetry  bestows  no  literary  importance  on  the  last  seventeen  years  of 
his  life.  Hence  Roquentin  is  probably  right  when  he  insists  that  artistic  crea- 
tion can  save  nothing  but  the  past.  But  he  is  probably  wrong  in  assuming 
that  this  limited  form  of  salvation  will  make  him  any  happier. 

By  the  time  that  Roquentin  arrives  at  his  final  solution,  he  has  already 
demonstrated  a  fundamental  incapacity  to  live  with  satisfaction  in,  or 
through,  the  past.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  novel,  even  before  he  recognizes 
the  bad  faith  implicit  in  his  foreign  "adventures,"  Roquentin  laments  the 
fact  that  he  has  nearly  lost  touch  with  his  past. 

It  was  wonderful  two  years  ago:  all  I  had  to  do  was  [to  close]  my 
eyes  and  my  head  would  start  buzzing  like  a  bee-hive:  I  could  conjure 
faces,  trees,  houses,  a  Japanese  girl.  .  .  . 
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But  I  don't  see  anything  any  more:  I  can  search  the  past  in  vain,  I  can 
only  find  these  scraps  of  images  and  I  am  not  sure  what  they  represent, 
whether  they  are  memories  or  just  fiction.35 

Later,  while  sitting  in  Camille's  cafe,  Roquentin  contemplates  with  utter 
disdain  the  bourgeois  practice  of  enshrining  one's  past. 

They  would  like  to  make  us  believe  that  their  past  is  not  lost,  that  their 
memories  are  condensed,  gently  transformed  into  Wisdom.  Convenient 
past!  Past  handed  out  of  a  pocket!  little  gilt  books  full  of  fine  sayings.36 

Further  on  in  the  novel,  Roquentin's  declining  efforts  to  complete  his  work 
on  the  Marquis  de  Rollebon  terminate  abruptly  in  a  radical  rejection  of  the 
past. 

The  true  nature  of  the  present  revealed  itself:  it  was  what  exists,  and  all 
that  was  not  present  did  not  exist.  The  past  did  not  exist.  Not  at  all.  Not 
in  things,  not  even  in  my  thoughts. 

Nothing  more  was  left  now.  ...  It  was  my  fault:  I  had  spoken  the 
only  words  I  should  not  have  said:  I  had  said  that  the  past  does  exist. 
And  suddenly,  noiseless  [ly],  M.  de  Rollebon  had  returned  to  his 
nothingness  [son  neant].i7 

Finally,  Roquentin  is  confronted  with  an  individual  who  openly  claims  to 
live  in  the  past — his  former  lover,  Anny  Portsmouth. 

"I  live  in  the  past.  I  take  everything  that  has  happened  to  me  and 
arrange  it.  .  .  .  Our  whole  story  is  fairly  beautiful.  I  give  it  a  few  prods 
and  it  makes  a  whole  string  of  perfect  moments.  Then  I  close  my  eyes 
and  try  to  imagine  that  Fm  still  living  inside  it.  .  .  . 

"Well,"  I  say,  "that  wouldn't  satisfy  me  at  all. 

"Do  you  think  that  it  satisfies  me?"38 

In  view  of  these  four  weaknesses  in  Roquentin's  "creative"  solution  to 
the  problem  of  justifying  his  existence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  solu- 
tion in  question  is  bound  to  fail.  Any  one  of  these  weaknesses  might  easily  be 
counted  a  fatal  flaw;  the  four  together  unquestionably  add  up  to  total  dis- 
aster. What  is  puzzling,  however,  is  Roquentin's  failure  to  recognize  the  im- 
possibility of  his  latest  solution.  All  of  the  evidence  that  we  have  just  cited  to 
prove  that  Roquentin's  solution  cannot  possibly  work  is  evidence  from  Ro- 
quentin's own  diary.  If  we  can  see  all  of  these  points,  why  is  it  that  Roquen- 
tin sees  none  of  them?  There  are  just  two  possibilities.  The  first  is  that  Ro- 
quentin, in  a  flurry  of  excitement,  has  inadvertently  overlooked  the  massive 
evidence  against  his  new  solution.  The  second  is  that  once  again  Roquentin 
is  deceiving  himself,  this  time  by  conveniently  overlooking  the  accumulation 
of  evidence  against  his  new  reason  for  living.  The  first  is  possible  but  not  at 
all  likely.  The  second  is  very  likely.  And  so  we  are  compelled  to  accept  the 
second.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  his  recently  acquired 
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metaphysical  education,  in  spite  of  all  that  he  has  learned  in  the  last  four 
weeks,  Roquentin  terminates  his  diary  with  a  new  project  of  bad  faith. 

With  respect  to  the  fictional  diarist  Antoine  Roquentin,  all  that  need  be 
said  about  the  viability  of  the  creative  solution  in  Nausea  has  already  been 
said.  The  textual  evidence  is  entirely  sufficient  to  establish  the  two  points 
stated  above.  Sartre's  intentions  are  quite  another  matter.  Our  certitude 
about  the  case  of  the  protagonist  cannot — without  corroborating 
biographical  evidence — be  transferred  to  the  case  of  the  author.  Judging  on 
the  basis  of  Nausea  alone,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  surmise,  as  Anthony 
Manser  does,  that  Sartre  intended  to  present  Roquentin's  solution  as  a  futile 
project  of  self-deception,  and  that  he  himself  did  not  believe  in  this  solution. 
But  judgments  about  an  author's  intentions  based  upon  his  literary  produc- 
tions, like  judgments  about  a  literary  work  based  upon  the  author's  inten- 
tions, can  never  be  more  than  probable  conjectures.  When  conflicting 
biographical  information  appears,  conjectures  of  this  sort  have  to  be  revised. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  creative  solution  in  Nausea. 

Twenty-six  years  after  the  publication  of  Nausea,  Sartre  published  an 
autobiographical  study  entitled  The  Words  (Les  Mots).  In  this  remarkable 
book  Sartre  analyzes  the  choices  and  circumstances  of  his  early  childhood 
that  gave  rise  to  his  career  as  an  author.  He  claims  that  at  the  age  of  eight  he 
slipped  into  a  project  of  self-deception,  concerning  his  laborious  destiny  as  a 
writer-hero  which  continued  to  govern  his  life  for  the  next  forty  years.  Now, 
the  syndrome  of  bad  faith  which  Sartre  ascribes  to  himself  in  The  Words 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  position  of  Roquentin  at  the  end  of 
Nausea.  Perhaps,  the  most  notable  difference  between  the  two  is  that  Sar- 
tre's youthful  aspirations  seem  to  have  been  more  presumptuous.  He  says, 
for  example: 

I  can  see  that  despite  the  bluffing  and  lying,  the  mad  enterprise  of 
writing  in  order  to  be  forgiven  for  my  existence  had  a  certain 
reality.  ...  I  discovered  that  in  belles-lettres  the  Giver  can  be 
transformed  into  his  own  Gift,  that  is  into  a  pure  object.  Chance  had 
made  me  a  man,  generosity  would  make  me  a  book.  ...  I  would  not 
write  for  the  pleasure  of  writing,  but  in  order  to  carve  that  glorious 
body  in  words.  Viewed  from  the  heights  of  my  tomb,  my  birth  appeared 
to  me  as  a  necessary  evil,  as  a  quite  provisional  embodiment  that 
prepared  for  my  transfiguration.  .  .  .  Around  1955,  a  larva  would 
burst  open,  twenty-five  folio  butterflies  would  emerge  from  it,  flapping 
all  their  pages,  and  would  go  and  alight  on  the  shelf  of  the  National 
Library.  Those  butterflies  would  be  none  other  than  I.  .  .  .Hands  take 
me  down,  open  me,  spread  me  flat  on  the  table,  smooth  me,  and 
sometimes  make  me  crack.  .  .  .  Other  minds  take  me  over.  People  read 
me,  I  leap  to  the  eye;  they  talk  to  me  ...  to  him  who  can  love  me,  I  step 
aside  and  disappear:  I  exist  nowhere,  at  last  I  am,  I'm  everywhere.  I'm 
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a  parasite  on  mankind,  my  blessings  eat  into  it  and  force  it  to  keep 
reviving  my  absence.39 

In  light  of  this  unmistakable  similarity,  one  is  bound  to  suspect  that 
Sartre  modeled  Roquentin's  creative  solution  on  his  own  attitude  toward 
creative  writing.  And  this  suspicion  is  fully  confirmed  by  another  key  admis- 
sion in  the  text  of  The  Words. 

At   the  age   of  thirty,   I   executed  the  masterstroke  of  writing  in 
Nausea — quite  sincerely,  believe  me — about  the  bitter  unjustified  ex- 
istence of  my  fellowmen  and  of  exonerating  my  own.  I  was  Roquentin; 
I  used  him  to  show,  without  complacency,  the  texture  of  my  life  [la 
trame  de  ma  vie] .  At  the  same  time,  I  was  /,  the  elect,  chronicler  of  Hell, 
a  glass  and  steel  photomicroscope  peering  at  my  own  protoplasmic 
juices.40 
If  Sartre  did  indeed  use  the  character  of  Roquentin  to  show  "the  texture  of 
[his]  life,"  and  if  the  final  outlook  which  Sartre  imposed  upon  that  character 
corresponded  in  almost  every  respect  to  Sartre's  own  (self-deceptive)  com- 
mitment to  literature,  then  it  is  virtually  certain  that  Sartre  intended  Ro- 
quentin's creative  solution  to  represent  his  own  convictions.  Taken  alone, 
this  poses  no  problem.  There  is  nothing  unusual  or  problematic  about  an 
author  ascribing  his  personal  beliefs  to  a  fictional  character.  Anyone 
familiar  with  Sartre's  literary  career  should  be  aware  that  Sartre  has  often 
created  characters  to  serve  as  spokesmen  for  some  of  his  views.41 

Yet  taken  as  a  whole,  the  case  at  hand  seems  to  pose  an  "intentional" 
dilemma.  We  now  have  excellent  reason  to  believe  that  Sartre  intended  Ro- 
quentin's solution  to  reflect  his  own  convictions.  But  what  are  we  to  do  with 
the  probable  conjecture  that  Sartre  intended  to  present  Roquentin's  solution 
as  a  futile  project  in  bad  faith?  The  textual  evidence  of  Nausea  is  unam- 
biguous: it  leads  to  the  conclusions  that  Roquentin's  creative  solution  is 
bound  to  fail  and  that  Roquentin  is  deceiving  himself.  What  remains  uncer- 
tain is  whether  Sartre  meant  his  readers  to  draw  these  conclusions.  In  other 
words,  we  do  not  know  whether  Sartre  intentionally  constructed  Nausea  so 
that  the  accumulation  of  relevant  evidence  throughout  the  novel  would  un- 
dermine both  the  feasibility  and  the  integrity  of  Roquentin's  final  solution. 
Since  Sartre  has  never  made  public  what  his  intentions  were,  there  is  no  way 
to  settle  this  issue  decisively.  Nevertheless,  the  possibilities  are  limited. 
Either  Sartre  had  the  intentions  surmised  above,  or  else  he  did  not.  The 
dilemma  is  that  neither  of  the  major  alternatives  seems  plausible.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  Sartre  meant  to  show  his  own  creative  solution  to  life, 
represented  by  Roquentin,  as  a  futile  project  in  bad  faith.  Yet  it  is  no  easier 
to  believe  that  the  elaborate  and  decisive  refutation  of  Roquentin's  solution 
in  Nausea  was  a  mere  accident  of  construction,  and  an  accident  which  Sartre 
was  unable  to  perceive. 
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One  way  to  circumvent  this  dilemma  is  by  emphasizing  the  self- 
deceptive  character  of  Sartre's  own  commitment  to  the  creative  solution.  It 
could  be  argued,  for  example,  that  whether  the  refutation  of  Roquentin's 
solution  in  Nausea  was  intentional  or  inadvertent,  Sartre  failed  to  recognize 
the  personal  implications  of  his  own  narrative  precisely  because  he  was 
laboring  under  the  same  self-deceptive  illusions.  The  difficulty  with  this  ap- 
proach is  that  it  assumes  a  degree  of  blindness  in  Sartre  which  exceeds  both 
the  explicit  confession  put  forth  in  The  Words  and  the  general  account  of 
self-deception  contained  in  Sartre's  mature  theory  of  bad  faith.  Sartre's  com- 
mitment to  the  creative  solution  was  not  a  blind  unreasoning  faith  imper- 
vious to  all  objections,  but  an  obstinate  and  subtly  evasive  conviction  that  it 
would  work  for  him  in  spite  of  its  apparent  deficiencies.  Yet  only  a  small 
revision  is  necessary  to  remove  the  difficulty  from  this  line  of  argument.  I 
have  been  speaking,  thus  far,  as  though  Sartre  had  used  Roquentin  not  just 
to  represent  his  convictions,  but  also  to  represent  his  anticipated  destiny. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  presume  that  Sartre  equated  the  viability  of 
the  creative  solution  for  Roquentin  with  the  viability  of  that  same  solution 
with  regard  to  himself.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that 
Sartre  did  not  make  this  equation. 

In  spite  of  Sartre's  hyperbolic  declaration  in  The  Words  "j'etais  Ro- 
quentin,"42 and  in  spite  of  critics  who  see  Roquentin  as  "a  thinly  disguised 
Sartre,"  there  are  many  significant  differences  between  this  protagonist  and 
his  creator.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  Sartre,  like  Roquentin,  was  (in 
1938)  a  pensive  young  intellectual  from  a  middle  class  family  who  hung 
around  cafes  and  disliked  the  bourgeoisie.  Scarcely  anyone  has  missed  the 
similarities  between  the  fictional  port  of  Bouville  and  the  port  city  of  Le 
Havre  where  Sartre  spent  two  years  teaching  at  a  lycee.  But  in  connection 
with  the  creative  solution  in  Nausea  the  differences  are  more  instructive.  By 
the  time  that  Roquentin  arrives  at  his  creative  solution  he  has  tried  and 
failed  in  three  distinct  ways  to  justify  his  existence:  by  searching  for  adven- 
ture in  exotic  lands,  by  trying  to  resurrect  the  Marquis  de  Rollebon,  and 
through  his  relationship  with  Anny.  For  Roquentin  the  creative  solution  is 
only  a  last  and  desperate  resort,  a  final  gamble  on  the  edge  of  despair.  For 
Sartre,  on  the  other  hand,  none  of  this  was  true.  Sartre  had  neither  tried  nor 
failed  to  justify  his  existence  in  the  ways  he  subsequently  attributed  to  Ro- 
quentin. The  creative  solution  was  his  first  resort,  his  fundamental  project, 
an  original  choice  of  being  nurtured  for  twenty-five  years  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Nausea.  The  writing  and  publication  of  Nausea  merely  confirmed 
that  destiny  which  Sartre  had  chosen  for  himself:  to  be  an  author  as  a  table  is 
a  table. 

There  are  other,  complementary  differences  that  could  be  cited  to 
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sharpen  this  contrast— differences  of  character  and  disposition,  different 
ideas  about  the  reality  of  the  past,  differing  expectations  for  the  future.  But 
we  need  not  belabor  the  point.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  differences 
between  author  and  protagonist  were  such  that  Sartre  might  well  have  taken 
for  granted  that  he  would  succeed  where  Roquentin  was  bound  to  fail.  If  so, 
then  Sartre  could  have  intended — and  probably  did — to  plot  the  downfall  of 
Roquentin's  venture  at  artistic  creation,  without  viewing  the  consequences 
as  a  serious  threat  to  his  own  aspirations.  To  a  certain  extent  Sartre  was 
right  about  himself.  The  literary  career  upon  which  he  embarked  proved 
successful  in  numerous  ways.  He  did  succeed  in  writing  some  very  good 
novels,  stories,  and  plays;  in  gaining  public  recognition  and  personal 
satisfaction;  and  in  sustaining  for  many  years  his  original  project  of  on- 
tological  self-deception.  According  to  Sartre's  own  testimony,  it  was  not  un- 
til 1954  that  he  finally  recognized  the  underlying  nature  and  futility  of  his 
quest:  however  successful  in  other  respects,  literary  creation  would  not  and 
could  not  justify  his  existence.43 
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THIS  WEATHER  KEEPS  ONE  IN 
A  CONTINUAL  STATE  OF  INELEGANCE1 

The  light  rain  that  fell  during  the  1 3th  and  14th  of  January  gave  little  sign 
that  the  unseasonal  winter  drought  which  had  plagued  coastal  southern 
California  through  the  final  months  of  1968  and  into  the  new  year  was  to 
end  in  such  a  dramatic  fashion.  On  the  evening  of  January  17  the  first  wave 
of  disastrous  storms  struck  Los  Angeles  County.  Precipitation  was  decep- 
tively light  until  the  19th,  when  the  eastward-advancing  low  pressure  cell 
that  had  spawned  the  storms  stagnated  at  a  position  about  700  miles  off  the 
California  coastline.  Except  for  a  brief  lull  on  January  22,  rain  pounded  the 
region  during  most  of  the  period  between  the  19th  and  26th  of  the  month, 
climaxing  in  an  intense  downpour  on  the  25th,  when  more  than  1 5  inches  of 
water  fell  that  day  on  parts  of  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains.  When  the 
weather  abandoned  the  battered  area  on  January  26th,  some  upstream 
watersheds  had  received  a  total  of  45  inches  of  precipitation.2 

According  to  official  sources,  1.2  billion  dollars  in  damage  was 
prevented  by  the  existing  flood-control  measures.  Such  pronouncements 
offered  scant  comfort,  however,  for  the  10,000  persons  driven  from  their 
homes,  for  the  19  that  drowned,  for  the  12  buried  alive  beneath  mud  and 
boulders,  for  the  55  killed  in  storm-related  automobile  accidents,  for  the  4 
killed  in  storm-associated  aircraft  crashes,  and  for  the  2  who  died  of  heart  at- 
tacks brought  on  by  the  stress  connected  with  the  floods.  Of  course,  declared 
the  official  sources,  the  toll  would  have  been  much  greater  without  the  flood- 
control  systems,  which  had  accomplished  their  designed  task — the  protec- 
tion of  the  narrow  coastal  zone  of  high  urban  density.  But  in  the  upland 
regions  of  southern  California  where  flood  protection  had  not  kept  pace  with 
the  flagrant  urban  sprawl  that  characterizes  a  way  of  life,  the  cost  was  62 
million  dollars  in  physical  destruction  and  92  fatalities.3 

a  socially  acceptable  madness4 

Urban  sprawl — the  irrational  process  of  which  non-communities  are 
created,  formless  and  without  order — proceeds  by  increasing  the  density 
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within  and  extending  its  bounds,  always  at  the  expense  of  open  space  and 
utterly  in  violation  of  the  processes  and  values  of  nature.  Relentlessly,  the 
bits  and  pieces  of  the  city  are  splattered  across  the  landscape,  as  buildings, 
housing  developments,  shopping  centers,  highways,  and  parking  lots 
gradually  replace  forests,  fields  and  other  open  land;  the  growth  spreads 
through  the  country-side  as  a  virus  infects  a  body,  cell  by  cell. 

It  is  no  mystery  why  urban  sprawl  occurs.  The  pressure  of  population 
growth,  the  short-sighted,  single-purpose,  supposedly  pragmatic  private  ini- 
tiative that  accommodates  this  growth,  and  the  vacuum  of  feeble  planning 
programs  have  left  us  with,  what  Frank  Egler  has  described  as  "a  rural  and 
suburban  landscape  which  (except  for  a  few  rare  instances)  cannot  be  oc- 
cupied by  urban  man  without  its  very  quality  being  destroyed."5  It  converts 
a  parcel  of  the  earth  to  a  place  "where  the  farmer  sells  land  rather  than 
crops,  where  the  developer  takes  the  public  resource  of  the  city's  hinterland 
and  subdivides  to  create  a  private  profit  and  a  public  cost."6 

Urban  sprawl  is  then  a  kind  of  demographic  bastard,  characterized 
physically  by  an  intermixture  of  land  uses:  for  urban  communities, 
agriculture,  and  forest-woodland.  It  begins  subtly  enough  with  the  occupan- 
cy of  rural  lands  by  scattered  homes  and  then  by  more  dense  development  of 
houses,  commercial  establishments,  and  other  service  facilities.  This  settle- 
ment is  commonly  brought  about  by  persons  from  urban  areas  seeking  more 
space  at  an  apparently  lower  cost.  "Urban"  is  no  longer  just  an  apartment 
in  the  downtown  area  of  a  city;  it  is  also  a  ranch-style  home  in  the  suburbs  or 
a  cluster  of  mobile  homes  in  the  country.  Indeed,  most  residential  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  now  occurring  outside  the  central  city,  and  is  of 
much  lower  density  than  formerly.  The  result  has  been  dubbed,  graphically 
the  "slurbs." 

The  process  constitutes  a  tyranny  of 

.  .  .  small,  separate  decisions — made  with  little  or  no  relationship  to 
one  another  nor  to  their  composite  impact.  .  .  .  Each  decision  is 
seemingly  profitable  when  seen  closeup  through  the  eyes  of  one  or  very 
few  persons,  but  each  contributes  to  the  general  decay  of  society  when 
seen  from  afar.7 

The  damage  that  is  incurred  by  society,  and  by  the  natural  system  and 
processes  on  which  society  depends  for  its  well-being,  is  in  large  measure 
irreversible.  In  Ian  McHarg's  words,  it  springs  from  an  assertion  of  .  .  .  the 
analytical  rather  than  the  synthetic  view  and  indifference  of  natural 
processes — indeed  an  anti-ecological  view  .  .  .  .8 

Nature  can  be  considered  as  interacting  process,  responsive  to  laws, 
constituting  a  value  system,  offering  intrinsic  opportunities  and 
limitations  to  human  uses.  .  .  .  [There]  is  a  need  for  simple  regulations, 
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which  insure  that  society  protects  the  values  of  natural  processes  and  is 
itself  protected.  .  .  .9 

But  the  developers,  who  view  nature  as  a  generally  uniform  commodity 
measured  in  terms  of  acres  per  unit  population,  times  of  distance,  and  dollars 
of  profit,  march  to  the  beat  of  a  different  drummer.  The  rest  of  society  is 
asked  to  march  along  with  them,  accommodating  its  value  system  to  theirs  in 
the  name  of  inevitability  and  progress. 

HIGH  ANTECEDENT  MOISTURE  CONDITIONS 

The  heavy  rains  of  the  four-day  period  of  January  18-21  had  produced 
widespread  but  generally  minor  damage  throughout  the  entire  region, 
although  destruction  was  severe  locally.  Ten  campers  lost  their  lives  when 
they  were  trapped  by  the  rising  waters  of  Sespe  Creek  in  Ventura  County. 
Flood  waters  cut  the  main  lines  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific 
Railroads  in  Cajon  Canyon.  Torrents  of  debris-laden  water  buried  the 
streets,  lawns,  and  first  floors  of  residences  in  Glendora  under  four  feet  of 
mud  and  boulders,  which  had  washed  down  from  hillslopes  denuded  by  a 
brush  fire  the  previous  August.  These  events,  however,  proved  to  be  only  an 
overture  to  the  deluge  that  followed  a  cruelly  short-lived  rainless  respite  on 
January  22,  for  the  rains  of  the  preceding  four  days  had  saturated  the  thin 
Prairie  soils  producing  what  hydrologists  blandly  refer  to  as  "high  antece- 
dent moisture  conditions."  Compounding  the  prescription  for  tragedy,  the 
heaviest  rains  fell  near  the  end  of  the  storm  when  streams  were  swollen  from 
the  earlier  precipitation. 

Although  an  extensive  system  of  flood-control  reservoirs  prevented  dis- 
astrous inundation  of  the  flood  plains  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Gabriel 
Rivers,  the  rapidly  rising  tributaries  in  the  unprotected  mountain  and 
foothill  regions  spilled  over  their  banks  and  sent  rampaging  water  into 
residential  areas.  In  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  Counties,  peak  flows  were 
unprecedented — peak  discharge  of  the  Santa  Clara  River  reached  1 65  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  per  second,  45  thousand  cfs  greater  than  any  prior  high 
flow — and  property  damage  was  correspondingly  high.  Furthermore, 
mudslides,  generated  by  slumping  of  the  saturated  hillslopes,  isolated  one 
thousand  persons  in  Topanga  Canyon  and  smothered  seven  people  alive  in 
their  beds  in  the  fashionable  Brentwood-Bel  Air  section  of  Los  Angeles 
County.10 

IN  NATURE  THERE  ARE  NO  REWARDS 
OR   PUNISHMENTS,  ONLY  CONSEQUENCES 

Water  occurs  in  a  closely  connected  system  called  the  hydrologic  cycle, 
in  which  both  the  water  and  the  physical  environment  interact — in  the  at- 
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mosphere,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  streams  and  lakes,  and  below  the 
ground  surface  in  the  pore  spaces  and  fractures  of  bedrock  and  sediments. 
Our  science  does  not  yet  grant  us  the  ability  to  follow  the  path  of  a  single 
drop  of  water  in  its  journey  through  the  diverse  phases  of  the  hydrologic  cy- 
cle. We  are  compelled  instead  to  speak  in  blurred  terms — of  precipitation 
and  runoff,  of  evaporation  and  infiltration. 

Conceptually,  rain  that  falls  to  the  earth  follows  several  sequential 
paths.  There  is  an  initial  period  during  which  rainfall  is  intercepted  by  trees, 
shrubs,  grasses,  buildings  and  other  objects  and,  thus,  is  prevented  from 
reaching  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  phase  of  the  hydrologic  cycle  is 
called  rainfall  interception,  and  it  plays  a  significant  role  in  the  early  period 
of  storms  by  keeping  most  of  the  rainfall  from  the  ground  and  soil  profile. 
Water  that  reaches  the  ground  surface  is  soaked  up  by  soil  in  a  process 
known  as  infiltration.  The  infiltrated  water  will  either  enter  the  stream 
directly  without  reaching  the  subsurface  groundwater  (this  process  is 
defined  as  interflow)  or  will  percolate  through  the  soil  and  replenish 
groundwater  reservoirs.  Eventually  most  groundwater  enters  streams  as 
groundwater  runoff,  which  is  an  important  process  for  maintaining  stream 
flow  during  inter-storm  periods.  The  saturation  of  the  upper  soil  zone  causes 
precipitation  to  collect  in  innumerable  small  and  large  depressions  on  the 
land  surface,  filling  them  to  overflow  (depression  storage  phase).  Water  in 
depression  storage  is  either  evaporated  or  used  by  vegetation  (transpiration) 
or  is  infiltrated  into  the  soil  at  a  later  time.  When  the  depression  storage  has 
reached  its  capacity  during  a  storm,  further  precipitation  surpasses  the  in- 
filtration limit  of  the  soil  and  so-called  excess  rainfall  takes  place.  This  ex- 
cess rainfall  first  accumulates  as  surface  detention  and  then  moves  along  the 
ground  surface  as  overflow,  where  it  becomes  surface  runoff.  The  total 
runoff,  thus,  is  an  accumulation  of  surface  runoff,  interflow,  and 
groundwater  runoff.  The  volume  of  total  runoff  is  determined  by  the  kind  of 
land  use  (particularly  the  proportion  of  impervious  surface  cover)  and  the 
rate  at  which  water  is  transmitted  across  the  land  to  stream  channels  (con- 
trolled largely  by  the  density,  size,  and  characteristics  of  tributary  channels 
and,  in  urban  regions,  provision  of  storm  sewerage  facilities).  Eventually  a 
stream  will  reach  peak  discharge,  at  which  time  there  is  the  greatest  amount 
of  water  flowing  in  the  channel  from  runoff. 

Surface  water  invariably  produces  a  rise  in  stream  level  but  does  not 
necessarily  cause  a  flood,  the  difference  being  one  of  magnitude  only.  A  flood 
is  an  unusually  high  stage  of  a  stream,  such  that  the  stream  overflows  its 
banks  and  inundates  adjacent  lands. 

Under  normal  meteorologic  and  soil  conditions,  stream  water  remains 
contained  within  the  channel;  but  at  certain  times  of  the  year  (e.g.,  when  the 
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ground  is  saturated  with  moisture  from  previous  precipitation  or  when  the 
ground  is  frozen)  rainfall  will  be  dissipated  chiefly  as  runoff  water.  During 
times  of  significantly  heavy  precipitation  under  the  conditions  described 
above,  flooding  becomes  a  distinct  possibility  as  the  excess  water  flows  rapid- 
ly over  the  land  surface  and  into  streams.  The  most  common  natural  con- 
ditions that  contribute  to  flooding,  then,  are: 

1 .  Prolonged  moderate  rains  over  large  areas  in  winter  and  early 
spring  when  the  soil  is  saturated  with  antecedent  moisture  or 
covered  with  snow.  At  this  time,  also,  trees  and  vegetation  are  least 
efficient  in  the  interception  of  precipitation.  Moreover,  when 
moderate  rains  follow  prolonged  freezing  spells,  ice-jam  related 
flooding  commonly  occurs. 

2.  Heavy  and  prolonged  summer  and  autumn  rains  over  large  areas 
affecting  large  and  small  watershed  alike. 

3.  Torrential  rains  of  great  intensity  and  short  duration  and  covering 
small  areas.  These  rains  commonly  cause  flash  floods  on  small 
streams  and  in  urban  areas  where  storm  sewerage  is  incapable  of  ac- 
commodating the  drainage. 

NATURE  SPINS  THE  WHEELS  OF  WEATHER  AND,  AS  AT 
MONTE  CARLO,   THE  "DOUBLE  ZERO"   IS  SOMETIMES  THROWN11 

Although  blessed  by  a  salubrious  Mediterranean  climate,  which  has 
drawn  with  capillary  persistence  the  human  masses  seeking  escape  from  the 
blizzards  of  the  Dakotas  and  the  summer  humidity  of  the  Carolinas, 
southern  California  seems  the  butt  of  a  mischievous  practical  joke.  It  strains 
the  laws  of  probability  to  explain  such  an  extravagant  collection  of  floods, 
fires,  landslides,  and  earthquakes  in  terms  other  than  Nature's  caprice. 

Typical  of  other  subtropical  zones,  but  in  contrast  to  the  temperate 
climatic  regions  that  many  of  los  angelos  nuevos  left  behind,  precipitation  is 
distributed  unequally  throughout  the  year,  commonly  alternating  between 
drought  and  flood.  From  April  to  October  the  hot,  dry  winds  of  the  Santa 
Ana  spiral  clockwise  down  and  out  from  a  massive  continental  high  pressure 
cell  centered  over  the  Great  Basin  of  the  United  States  and,  driving  forcefully 
into  southern  California,  suck  the  moisture  from  the  mixture  of  stout  woody 
shrubs  and  stunted  trees  that  comprise  the  chapparal.  The  foothills  are 
turned  golden  brown,  producing  what  the  natives  call,  not  altogether 
facetiously,  the  "Golden  Bare  of  California"  and  setting  the  stage  for  light- 
ning or  a  carelessly  tossed  match  to  convert  the  dry  brushland  into  a  raging 
inferno. 

In  the  winter,  tropical  maritime  air  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  brings 
moisture  and,  under  certain  meteorologic  conditions,  may  drop  twenty  or 
thirty  inches  of  rain  during  a  single  storm  on  the  high  headwaters  of  streams 
that  drain  into  the  tectonic  depression  known  as  the  Los  Angeles  basin. 
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Through  the  centuries  these  winter  deluges  have  produced  floodwaters  that 
have  left  their  history  in  the  thick  alluvial  deposits  at  the  base  of  the  recently 
uplifted  Transverse  Ranges  where  the  rivers  debouch  onto  the  valley  floors. 
Geologically  the  seasonal  floods  play  an  integral  role  in  the  natural 
regimen  of  this  physiographic  province;  indeed,  they  are  responsible  for 
building  much  of  the  Los  Angeles  basin  itself,  where  the  alluvium  attains  a 
thickness  of  2000  feet  or  more.  These  Noachian  processes  operated  long 
before  the  clusters  of  shopping  centers  and  split  levels  sprung  up  malignantly 
on  the  floodplains;  even  before  Juan  Rodrigues  Cabrillo  and  his  two  small 
ships  appeared,  to  the  surprise  and  chagrin  of  the  Indians,  off  the  Channel 
Islands  in  1542.  Floodwaters  have  been  gnawing  away  at  the  quartz  diorite 
and  monzonite  bedrock  of  the  Transverse  Ranges  and  inundating  the 
narrow  foothills  valleys  since  the  Pleistocene  Epoch.  In  more  recent  times, 
the  deluges  have  come  in  1916,  1934,  1938,  and  1950;  but  since  1968  the 
waters  have  met  buildings,  villages,  and  highways  in  their  path.  Streams 
that  formerly  meandered  over  gravel  debris  cones  and  valley  floors  are  now 
restricted  to  thin  channels.  Much  of  the  flood  runoff,  absorbed  in  the  past  by 
porous  sediment,  now  rushes  from  parking  lots  and  roofs  and  flows  rapidly 
through  concrete  storm  drains. 

EVERYTHING  IS  CONNECTED  TO  EVERYTHING  ELSE12 

The  natural  distribution  of  water  is  governed  by  climate  and  by  the 
physical  character  of  the  land  surface.  Urbanization,  however,  alters  this. 
The  flow  of  water  in  an  urban  environment  is  subject  to  both  natural 
processes  and  human  alteration.  Some  is  simply  deflected,  some  is  recycled; 
but  typically  the  water  that  exits  the  urban  system  is  quite  different  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  from  the  water  that  entered  it.  The  vulnerability  of 
municipalities  to  floods  is  increased  by  urban  encroachment  on  floodplains. 
Buildings  and  paving  inhibit  infiltration  and  recharge  of  groundwater, 
thereby  enhancing  rapid  runoff  from  storms.  Furthermore,  the  quality  of 
surface  and  ground  water  is  decayed  by  urban  activities.  Southern  Califor- 
nia, as  well  as  numerous  other  regions  of  the  United  States,  suffers  the  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  the  disruption  of  the  hydrologic  cycle  by  ur- 
banization processes. 

Urbanization  proceeds  through  several  well-defined  stages,  each  of 
which  is  characterized  by  a  relatively  unique  set  of  land  and  water  usages. 
Early  Urban  Stage — Typically,  in  the  early  urban  stage,  homes  are  built  on 
large  plots  and  are  interspersed  with  schools,  churches,  and  shopping 
centers.  Moderate  amounts  of  vegetative  cover — usually  woodlots  and,  more 
rarely,  forests — are  cleared  to  make  room  for  house  construction.  Water 
supply  is  usually  obtained  by  pumping  from  individual  wells  and  sewage  is 
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disposed  of  in  septic  tanks  or,  if  local  law  permits,  in  cesspools.  Household 
rubbish  is  commonly  burned  on  the  property,  although  non-combustible  ar- 
ticles such  as  cans,  bottles  and  discarded  refrigerators  often  find  their  way 
conveniently  over  the  berm  of  a  rural  road. 

Middle  Urban  Stage — The  middle  urban  stage  is  characterized  by  large- 
scale  housing  developments,  more  schools  and  shopping  centers,  some  in- 
dustrial buildings,  and  enlarged  networks  of  sidewalks  and  streets. 
Bulldozing  of  land  and  topsoil  removal  is  typical.  Municipal  systems  for  the 
supply  of  water  of  acceptable  purity  and  sewers  to  dispose  of  human  wastes 
are  constructed;  however,  domestic  sewage  from  some  outlying  homes  may 
still  be  discharged  to  on-lot  subsurface  disposal  systems.  In  the  last  case 
backyard  mini-swamps  are  commonly  produced  by  sewage  bubbling  up 
through  saturated  soils;  these  areas  inevitably  make  playgrounds  which  at- 
tract children. 

Late  Urban  Stage — The  late,  or  advanced,  urban  stage  is  distinguished  by  a 
large  number  of  homes,  apartments,  commercial  buildings,  and  streets  and 
parking  lots.  A  large  proportion  of  the  area  is  roofed  or  paved.  Both  sanitary 
sewers  and  extensive,  but  frequently  inadequate,  storm  sewers  remove 
human  and  industrial  waste  products  and  provide  for  storm  water  drainage. 
The  smallest  streams  are  completely  eliminated  and  the  somewhat  larger 
tributaries  are  confined  to  artificial  channels.  Buildings  and  other  structures 
abut  the  natural  stream  floodway  and  spread  even  into  the  channel  itself. 
The  inevitable  hydrologic  consequences  of  these  changes  in  land  use 
and  cover  that  characterize  the  evolution  of  an  urban  region  are  severe. 
These  consequences  are  summarized  on  Table  1 . 


THE  VERY  BEST  PIONEERING   SPIRIT 

Despite  more  than  10  billion  dollars  spent  by  the  federal  government 
since  1936  on  flood  protection  projects,  the  yearly  average  losses  from 
flooding  presently  total  more  than  two  billion  dollars.  Annual  national  flood 
losses  are  tragically  deceiving,  however,  for  flood  damage  comes  to  local 
regions  in  heavy,  bitter  doses.  Moreover,  although  flooding  losses  include 
the  direct,  tangible  kinds,  such  as  structural  damage  to  homes,  business  es- 
tablishments, and  utilities,  persons  living  outside  the  flood-stricken  area  are 
affected  also.  These  persons  suffer  interrupted  services  and  must  share  the 
bill  for  rescue  and  clean-up  operations,  reconstruction,  and  loss  of  income 
revenue. 

Yet  within  a  very  short  time  after  a  flood  disaster,  communities  persist 
in  re-establishing  the  land-use  status  quo,  which  serves  only  to  invite 
another  tragedy,  often  of  greater  intensity. 
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In  the  very  best  pioneering  spirit,  flood  victims  everywhere  appear 
determined  to  restore  every  lost  bridge,  every  damaged  house  and 
trailer,  every  waterlogged  business,  to  its  "rightful"  place  on  the 
floodplain.  Their  faith  in  themselves  and  nature  appears  limitless.13 

Spokesmen  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  local  politicians  alike  have  re- 
affirmed the  public's  faith.  Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies,  separately  and 
in  concert,  have  constructed  dikes,  levees,  and  dams  in  an  attempt  to  control 
flood  waters,  and  thereby  preserve  man  and  his  artifacts  from  harm.  Still 
floods  come  and  flood  damage  costs  continue  to  rise  yearly.  A  chief  reason  for 
this  unwelcome  state  of  affairs  is  that  flood  protection  structures  (there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  "flood  prevention"  structure)  provide  a  false  sense  of  security 
to  communities  seemingly  protected  and,  thus,  encourage  further  urban 
settlement  in  flood  prone  areas.  In  the  midst  of  this  feverish  activity  few  have 
stopped  to  ask  why  the  flooding  occurred  in  the  first  place;  even  fewer  lay  the 
blame  for  the  phenomenon  on  man  himself — not  when  "an  act  of  God"  can 
be  expeditiously  invoked. 


TABLE  1 


URBANIZATION 
PROCESSES 

HYDROLOGIC  CONSEQUENCES 

Reduction  of  vegetative  cover; 
e.g.,  woodland  clearing 

Increase  in  amount  of  precipitation  falling  directly  on 
land  surface;  decrease  in  evapotranspiration 

Increase  in  land  surface  alter- 
ation; e.g.,  excavation 

Increase  in  soil  erosion  and  sediment  runoff 

Increase  in  impervious  surface 
area;    e.g.,    streets,    roofs, 
and  parking  lots 

Decrease  in  infiltration;  increase  in  total  runoff;  increase 
in  single-storm  runoff;  increase  in  peak  (i.e.,  flood) 
discharge 

Increase    in    more    efficient 
runoff  channels:  e.g.,  storm 
sewers,    gutters,    drainage 
channels 

Decrease  in  time  between  rain  and  flood  peak  (i.e.,  lag 
time);  increase  in  downstream  flooding;  increase  in 
frequency  of  overbank  flow 

Increase    in    groundwater 
withdrawal;  e.g.,  domestic 
and  municipal  wells 

Lowering  of  water  table  and,  thus,  a  reduction  of  water 
available  to  wells;  reduction  in  volume  of  stream  water 
at  times  of  low  flow 

Increase  in  waste  discharge; 
e.g.,     sewage,     industrial, 
and  street  storm  runoff 

Increase  in  dissolved  chemicals  and  coliform  bacteria; 
decrease  in  dissolved  oxygen 

Decrease  in  aesthetic  value 

Channel  enlarges  due  to  increased  flooding  and  has  un- 
stable banks;   channel  bed  is  scoured  and  muddy; 
debris  accumulates  in  channel  and  on  floodplain;  clear 
streams  changed  to  ones  in  which  rocks  are  covered 
with  slime;  turbidity  and  odor  increase;  stream  biota 
changed  by  deterioration  of  water  quality 
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Humans  seem  inexorably  drawn  to  occupy  lands  adjacent  to 
waterways.  Flood  plains  are  attractive  to  development  because  of  their  in- 
trinsic advantages  of  relatively  flat  land,  fertile  soils,  local  sources  of  water 
supplies,  and  recreation  and  aesthetic  values.  A  home  site  on  the  willow- 
shaded  bank  of  a  tranquil  river  is  choice  real  estate,  shown  as  it  always  is  by 
the  realtor  on  a  bright,  cloudless  day. 

The  average  American  has  some  unrealistic  ideas  about  rivers  and 
floods,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  kinds  of  literary  descriptions  which  appear 
in  news  stories.  "The  river  went  on  a  rampage,"  we  read,  "rising  out  of 
its  banks  and  spreading  over  valuable  farm  land."  Our  view  of  rivers 
and  floods  is  a  peculiarly  self-centered  one.  Our  reaction  is  one  of  in- 
dignation that  the  river  should  flow  over  its  banks. 

The  river  channel  is  constructed  by  the  river.  On  most  days  each 
year  the  channel  is  far  from  full,  and  the  water  fills  only  the  bottom  sec- 
tion. On  several  days  of  each  year  the  channel  is  three-quarters  full,  and 
about  twice  a  year,  on  the  average,  the  river  flows  bankfull. 

Flows  so  large  that  they  cannot  be  contained  in  the  river  channel 
must  spread  out  over  the  floodplain.  The  floodplain  is  the  place  where 
nearly  all  flood  damage  occurs,  because  man  grows  his  crops  or  has 
built  buildings  on  an  area  which  the  river  must  at  times  cover  with 
water.  Man  has  encroached  on  a  part  of  the  river,  and  when  he  gets 
flooded  out  he  berates  the  river  for  the  destruction  wrought.14 

Floodplain  occupancy  is  in  direct  competition  with  the  river.  Periodic 
overbank  flow  is  characteristic  of  rivers,  and  should  be  considered  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  The  mere  existence  of  a  floodplain  is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  floods.  A  simple  precept  should  guide  society:  what  residential 
man  must  do  is  to  occupy  floodplains  only  in  a  transient  manner,  com- 
plementing and  accommodating  the  arrival  and  departure  of  intermittent 
floods.  But  modern  man  displays  an  ignorant  arrogance  toward  nature.  He 
remains,  as  McHarg  has  written,  "obdurately  pre-Copernican,  believing 
that  he  bestrides  the  earth  round  which  the  sun,  the  galaxy,  and  the  very 
cosmos  revolve."15  Despite  the  contrary  evidence  left  exposed  by  receding 
flood  waters  in  countless  communities,  he  clings  stubbornly  to  the  view  that 
with  his  technology  he  can  impose  his  simple  order  on  an  uncaring  but  com- 
plex ecosphere  without  harm  to  himself. 

The  irreducible  law  of  flood  protection,  continually  ignored  in  practice, 
is  that  no  system  of  engineering  structures  can  provide  absolute  security 
from  all  possible  floods.  Complete  flood  protection  by  structures  means  that 
hundreds  of  upstream  dams  and  reservoirs  must  be  constructed  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  dikes  and  levees  are  required  to  line  the  river  channel  in  an 
even  moderately  large  watershed.  The  prohibitive  expense  of  such  a  system 
aside,  the  damaging  impact  on  the  ecologic  balance  of  the  river's  aquatic 
system  is  incalculable.  Land-use  management  programs  remain  the  most 
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effective  and  least-costly  method  for  flood  damage  protection:  zoning  to 
restrict  the  use  of  flood-hazard  lands,  limiting  encroachments  to  prohibit 
structures  that  would  inhibit  flow  during  high  water,  structural  design  stan- 
dards to  reduce  damage  to  buildings  and  render  them  less  hazardous  to 
others,  and  disaster  insurance  for  only  those  who  already  occupy  the  flood- 
prone  lands. 

WHEN  YOU  GET  THERE,  THERE'S  NO  THERE,  THERE16 

South  coastal  California  had  grown  at  a  rate  which  would  not  en- 
courage order.  In  1935  the  population  of  the  area  called  "Greater  Los 
Angeles"  (referring  presumably  to  size  rather  than  to  quality)  was  ap- 
proximately 2.5  million;  it  is  presently  about  7  million  and  still  growing. 
After  World  War  II,  development  of  the  foothills  and  mountainside  building 
sites  accelerated  in  response  to  increasing  population  pressure  within  the 
rapidly  urbanizing  coastal  plain.  Because  of  the  great  pressures  on  land  that 
are  generated  in  regions  undergoing  speedy  growth  and,  perhaps,  because  of 
the  American  tradition  that  a  person  can  do  with  his  land  as  he  sees  fit,  the 
city  and  county  governments  did  not  make  much  effort  to  control  the  run- 
away development.  The  public  remained  unaware  of  the  eventual  conse- 
quences. (It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of 
uncontrolled  sprawl  would  have  moved  many  to  action  if  past  experience  in 
land-use  planning  in  the  United  States  provides  any  lessons.) 

No  direct  central  planning  authority  exists,  even  to  this  day,  for  the 
heavily  urbanized  areas  of  southern  California  because  jurisdiction  over 
planning  resides  in  the  many  incorporated  communities  that  comprise  the 
region.  Local  planning,  although  based  on  regional  concepts,  is  not  of  uni- 
form quality.  The  problem  of  non-uniform  zoning  codes  has  been  further  ex- 
acerbated by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  communities  that  have  sprung  up 
throughout  the  region.  The  incorporated  areas  in  Los  Angeles  County  rose 
from  44  in  1935  to  78  in  1969;  many  of  these  municipalities  are  contiguous 
and  represent  a  classic  example  of  all  that  is  detrimental  in  urban  sprawl.17 
The  difficulty  of  planning  on  a  regional  basis  in  such  a  situation  so  as  to 
provide  an  effective  pattern  of  zoning  to  protect  residents  from  the  hazards 
associated  with  storms  and  floods  is  evident.  The  consequences  are  in- 
evitable, for  flooding  stream  systems  have  a  singular  disregard  for  political 
boundaries. 

The  nearly  complete  occupancy  of  the  narrow  coastal  plain  encouraged 
housing  to  move  into  the  dry,  brush-covered,  steep  and  slide-prone  hill 
slopes  of  the  uplands.  To  a  large  degree  the  migration  to  the  uplands  is  as 
much  for  aesthetic  reasons  as  for  any  other  as  people  search  out  homesites 
with  a  view.  However,  the  foothill  and  mountain  regions  are  the  most  dif- 
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ficult  to  protect  because  of  the  myriad  small  water  courses  there,  each  of 
which  requires  individual  control  measures  for  protection  against  inunda- 
tion and  debris  damage.  Thus,  urban  sprawl  in  southern  California  means 
the  rapid  expansion  of  suburban  development  without  adequate  planning 
for  the  safe  control  and  development  of  water  and  associated  land  resources. 
It  should  come  as  no  surprise,  then,  that  the  region  suffers  extensive  flood 
damage. 

IN  A   FEEDBACK  LOOP,  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  AN  ELEMENT 
COMES  BACK  TO  ITSELF  THROUGH  OTHER  ELEMENTS18 

If  the  unwise  occupancy  of  floodplains  were  the  only  problem  in  the 
conflict  between  urban  man  and  water,  then  flood  damage  could  be  readily 
reduced,  but  the  urbanization  of  land  areas  outside  floodplains  also  produces 
disruptions  of  the  hydrologic  cycle.  These  disruptions  constitute  a  condition 
which  is  more  grave  because  it  is  more  subtle,  more  insidious,  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  correct.  They  arise  not  from  an  act  of  settlement  in  an  overtly  haz- 
ardous region  as  in  the  case  of  floodplains,  but  from  the  mere  process  of  es- 
tablishing the  physical  accoutrements  of  modern  civilization  on  the 
landscape. 

As  urban  development  takes  place,  a  watershed  reacts  by  departing 
from  its  natural  or  undisturbed  behavior.  Reduction  in  vegetation,  increase 
in  land  surface  alteration,  increase  in  impervious  surface  area,  and  construc- 
tion of  more  efficient  runoff  channels  (canalization  and  storm  sewerage),  all 
play  interdependent  roles  in  producing  major  shifts  in  the  hydrologic  cycle. 
The  ultimate  results  of  these  shifts  include  increased  volume  of  storm  runoff, 
increased  peak  discharge,  increased  frequency  of  overbank  flows,  and 
decreased  lag  time.  Together,  these  factors  add  up  to  increased  flood  hazard 
and  damage  in  urban  regions. 

Urbanization  of  a  rural  watershed  brings  about  changes  in  the  rates  of 
evaporation  and  transpiration,  caused  by  the  transformation  in  land  cover 
and  the  reduction  of  vegetated  surfaces  (see  Table  2).  As  the  impervious  area 
in  a  watershed  increases,  runoff  becomes  less  dependent  on  evapotranspira- 
tion  and  soil  type.  Where  impervious  surfaces  are  introduced,  infiltration 
into  pervious  soil  profiles  is  prevented  and  water  cannot  be  held  near  the  sur- 
face for  later  evapotranspiration;  hence,  runoff  increases.  In  contrast,  runoff 
in  forested  regions  is  reduced  by  greater  interception,  higher  infiltration, 
greater  soil-moisture  storage,  and  higher  evapotranspiration. 

Depression  and  interception  storage  also  are  reduced  in  urban 
watersheds.  Overland  response  from  impervious  slopes  is  much  more  rapid 
than  from  turfed  or  forested  surfaces.  Ultimately,  for  highly  developed  con- 
ditions, runoff  is  entirely  dependent  on  precipitation,  with  allowance  for 
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some  interception  (1-3%)  and  depression  storage  (less  than  20%)  on  imper- 
vious pavement  (see  Table  2). 

Urban  facilities  provide  more  hydraulically  efficient  channels  through 
which  storm  runoff  can  readily  flow.  The  hydrologic  result  is  a  shortening  of 
the  time  period  between  rainfall  and  runoff  (the  lag  time).  Runoff  water, 
therefore,  moves  into  streams  more  quickly;  in  urban  areas  in  contrast  to 
forest  or  other  open  land.  This  efficient  drainage  is  usually  welcomed  by  per- 
sons living  in  the  upstream  parts  of  a  watershed,  for  storm  water  exits  from 
their  region  quickly;  but  landowners  downstream  experience  increased  flash 
flooding.  The  combined  effects  of  the  increased  volume  of  discharge  and  the 
reduced  lag  time  result  in  a  sharp  intensification  of  peak  flow  and,  hence,  in 
the  frequency  of  overbank  flow. 

Table  3  summarizes  the  modifications  of  flow  conditions  that  accom- 
pany the  progressive  urbanization  of  a  region.  An  urban  watershed  can  ex- 
pect to  experience  a  260  to  560  percent  increase  in  the  volume  of  water  runoff 
in  contrast  to  its  undeveloped  condition.  Moreover,  the  number  of  overbank 
flows  will  increase  300  to  560  percent.  In  concert,  these  two  factors  con- 
stitute a  significantly  greater  flood  hazard  for  the  people  of  the  watershed. 
The  reduction  of  lag  time  means  that  the  peak  flow  during  a  flood  will  occur 
earlier  during  the  storm  period;  by  as  much  as  ten  times  sooner  for  a  high 
density  urban  area.  For  example,  if  the  time  between  rainfall  and  peak  flow 
during  the  rural  stage  of  development  is  three  hours,  the  lag  time  in  the  ur- 
ban condition  will  be  shortened  to  eighteen  minutes.  This  reduction  allows 
less  time  for  flood-damage  prevention  measures  and  evacuation  and  rescue 
operations  to  be  implemented. 

THE  WEST  ENDS  HERE 

Someone  has  quipped  that  California  is  the  bellweather  of  the  United 
States;  the  problems  that  California  faces  today,  the  nation  must  face 


TABLE  2 

Land  Use  Cover 

Element  of  Water  Cycle 

Forest          50%  Impervious 

100%  Impervious 

%                           % 

% 

Precipitation 

100                       100 

100 

Interception 

12.5                        7.5 

5.0 

(Overland  flow) 

(0)                       (45) 

(90) 

(Soil-moisture 

(15)                        (7.5) 

(0.5) 

storage) 

Evapotranspiration 

37.5                       30.0 

5.0 

Total  runoff 

50.0                       62.5 

90 

Estimates  of  the  distribution  of  annual  rainfall  in  the  northeastern  United  States  for  different 
land  uses  cover.  Mean  annual  rainfall  is  40  inches.  From  Lull  and  Sopper,  1969. ''' 
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TABLE  3 


Undeveloped 
("Natural") 

Partly 
Developed 

Urban 

Low 
Density 

Moderate 
Density 

High 
Density 

Average 
Impervious 
Cover  (%) 
Average 
Storm 

Sewerage  (%) 
Ratio  of 
Flow  Volume 
Ratio  of 
Overbank 
Flows 
Ratio  of 
Lag  Time 

0 

0 
1 

1 
1 

10 

10 

1.2 

1.2 
0.9 

40 

40 
2.6 

3.0 
0.6 

60 

80 
3.6 

4.6 
0.4 

80 

100 
5.6 

5.6 
0.1 

A  table  showing  increase  in  flow  volume  and  overbank  flow,  and  decrease  in  lag  time  which 
accompany  increasing  urbanization  of  a  rural  watershed.  The  data  are  summarized  and  slight- 
ly generalized  from  many  sources. 


tomorrow.  Houston,  Chicago,  Denver,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  New 
Jersey  suburbs  are  already  suffering  the  same  effects  of  a  failure  to  recognize 
the  hydrologic  consequences  of  urbanization.  So  are  the  Grand  Views,  the 
Crawford  Corners,  the  Painted  Posts,  and  the  Selinsgroves.  Will  the  rest  of 
us  have  the  wisdom  to  learn  from  others'  mistakes  and  use  this  knowledge  to 
avoid  the  senseless  environmental  degradation  brought  about  by  urbaniza- 
tion processes?  The  ultimate  answer  lies  in  our  system  of  values,  for  we 
possess  all  the  skills  that  are  necessary  to  plan  and  build  communities  in  a 
manner  that  prevents  perilous  disruption  of  the  hydrologic  system.  The 
specific  methodology  will  be  the  topic  of  a  subsequent  article  in  this  journal. 
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I 
In  the  spring  of  1 93 1  the  force  of  the  national  economic  depression  began  to 
ripple  slowly  through  the  economic  institutions  and  activities  of  Snyder 
County,  Pennsylvania.1  Perceptions  of  its  coming  were  blurred  because 
there  were  no  bread  lines,  no  selling  of  apples  on  street  corners,  no  other 
highly  visible  signs  that  men  and  women  were  becoming  desperate.  The 
"friction  of  space"  typical  of  rural  areas,  the  long  history  of  destitution  in 
some  townships,  the  agricultural  depression  which  was  a  legacy  of  the 
1 920's,  and  the  absence  of  any  heavy  industry,  all  meant  that  the  ill  effects  of 
the  larger  economic  crisis  would  only  gradually  appear  in  the  County. 

As  with  most  rural  people,  Snyder  Countians  were  committed  to 
traditional  verities  and  local  autonomy.  Central  to  their  core  of  belief  was 
that  hard  work  bequeathed  both  individual  success  and  independence.  And 
they  shared  a  concomitant  belief  that  when  such  work  could  not  be  pursued, 
local  resources  and  energies  should  be  the  ameliorative  agencies.  Both  would 
sustain  individual  integrity  through  the  autonomy  which  individual  or  local 
achievements  created. 

The  dilemma  which  the  inroads  of  the  national  economic  depression 
presented  Snyder  Countians  was  that  these  beliefs,  and  the  personal  and 
political  functions  through  which  they  were  carried  out,  were  no  longer  com- 
pletely tenable.  The  impact  of  the  depression  revealed  the  extent  to  which  in- 
dividual Snyder  Countians  were  entwined  with  translocal2  economic  in- 
stitutions. As  these  institutions  ceased  to  function  normally,  unemployment 
and  economic  hardships  spread  through  the  County.  Local  private  and 
public  agencies  acted  to  ease  the  ill  effects  of  the  depression,  but  they  lacked 
the  resources,  the  expertise  and,  perhaps,  the  willingness  to  meet  the 
emerging  needs  of  local  citizens.  They  reflected  an  older  rural  America  in 
their  personalism,  democracy,  and  inefficiency.  In  the  early  1930's  these 
agencies  only  slowly  relinquished  their  responsibilities  to  a  more  adequate, 
translocal  welfare  and  relief  system. 

The  transition  which  occurred  in  those  institutions  created  to 
ameliorate  poverty  was  essentially  a  matching  of  the  sources  of  the  larger 
economic  crisis  with  solutions  for  the  problems  it  had  created.  However, 
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local  beliefs  and  involvement  were  not  eliminated  by  this  transition.  Their 
influence  did  lessen,  but  this  diminution  was  correlated  to  the  reality  of 
diminished  individual  and  local  autonomy  in  modernized  America.  The 
result  of  the  transition  in  welfare  and  relief  procedures  in  Snyder  County 
had  become  clear  in  1938.  In  that  year  a  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Assistance  was  created.  It  was  an  efficient,  specialized  bureaucratic  system 
which  sustained  both  the  degree  of  local  involvement  and  the  commitment  to 
local  beliefs,  appropriate,  perhaps,  in  modern  society. 


The  economic  infrastructure  and  institutions  in  Snyder  County  did  not 
disintegrate  in  the  early  1930's.  The  industrial  sector  had  become  relatively 
important  in  the  preceding  decade  when  employment  in  the  area's  light  in- 
dustry had  doubled  (from  519  in  1919  to  approximately  1000  in  1930).  In 
the  1920's  this  industrial  development  had  provided  a  necessary  counter- 
balance to  the  steady  decline  of  farm  acreage  and  income.  But  in  the  early 
1930's  these  industries  slumped.  Although  the  value  of  invested  capital  fell 
23%  from  1930  to  1934,  and  employment  figures  shifted  between  a  high  of 
992  in  1931  and  a  low  of  866  one  year  later,  several  firms  went  bankrupt 
with  a  loss  for  employees  and  creditors.  The  value  of  goods  produced  fell  by 
66%  in  these  years,  reflecting  a  deflating  price  market. 

Although  the  County's  financial  intermediaries  (largely  commercial 
banks)  remained  stable,  they  were  understandably  reluctant  to  extend  credit 
to  this  unstable  industrial  market.3  There  was  little  growth  in  local  in- 
dustrial production  (only  two  firms  appreciably  expanded  their  productive 
capacity),  and  thus  there  were  no  opportunities  for  displaced  farm  workers, 
migrants  from  other  counties,  or  young  people  to  gain  employment. 
Unemployment  grew  from  292  in  1930  to  1,530  in  the  winter  of  1932-33. 4 
Much  of  this  unemployment  existed  in  the  eastern  boroughs  and  townships 
of  the  County  where  most  of  the  industrialization  had  occurred. 

Farm  life  during  the  period  from  1930  to  1937  reversed  the  declines 
which  had  begun  in  the  depression  of  the  early  Twenties.  This  revival  was 
correlated  not  to  income  opportunities  but  to  a  return  to  a  modicum  of  self- 
sufficiency  on  local  farms  in  the  1930's.  The  following  graph  depicts  the 
changing  status  of  farm  life  in  the  County. 

1940 

1,667 

27.3 

81,079 

1,294,0805 


1920 

1930 

1935 

Farms 

1,753 

1,596 

1,712 

Tenancy  (1%) 

25.6 

21.7 

Acres  tilled 

85,500 

82,661 
(1937) 

Crop  value 

1,737,200 

1,548,180 
(1937) 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  farmer-owned  farms  (with  a  decrease  in 
the  late  1930's),  the  decrease  in  acres  tilled  (farm  size)  and  in  the  value  of 
crops,  and  the  in-migration  of  adult  males,  especially  from  Northumberland 
County — which  was  more  industrialized  than  Snyder  County — suggests 
that  area  farmers  saw  their  farms  more  as  a  method  of  survival  than  as  a 
means  to  increase  their  income.  Farm  prices  in  the  early  1930's  were  falling 
rapidly  and  with  this  fall  consumer  demand  contracted.  The  prices  received 
for  cereal  crops  in  1932  were  half  those  received  in  1931,  and  the  cost  of 
raising  potatoes  was  greater  than  their  market  value.6  Most  local  dairy 
farmers  were  in  the  Dairymen's  League  cooperative,  which  in  1 932  received 
the  lowest  prices  any  dairymen  had  seen  since  1879.7 

Rising  unemployment  and  falling  farm  income  made  many  Snyder 
Countians  desperate  in  the  early  1930's.  There  was  an  appreciable  increase 
in  violent  crime  in  the  County,  especially  against  those  local  wealth-holders 
who  did  not  trust  banks.  Perhaps  the  most  bizarre  criminal  act  in  these  years 
was  an  extortion  effort  made  by  a  Beaver  Springs  man  against  a  Selinsgrove 
woman.  Although  this  attempt  was  thwarted  by  the  state  police,  the  extor- 
tionist's letter  reflected  an  element  of  desperation  which  was  not  at  all 
singular  in  these  years.  He  wrote: 

I  only  had  work  36  days  last  year  and  i  have  a  family  of  six  to  feed 
and  no  work  and  no  money  my  family  is  nearly  starving  and 
scarcely  nothing  to  wear,  and  no  coal  to  keep  us  warm  it  is  driving 
me  mad  to  think  of  it  I  have  bought  on  credit  all  i  can  buy  and  can- 
not loan  no  money  so  i  am  driven  to  this  method  to  get  money  and  i  will 
get  it  or  the  one  i  am  asking  will  pay  dear  for  not  giving  it  to  me.  .  .  .8 

Both  private  and  public  agencies  assumed  responsibility  for 
amelioriating  the  harsh  life  depression  times  had  engendered  in  1 93 1 .  In  the 
eastern  boroughs  of  the  County  the  first  "Community  Relief  Committees" 
were  formed,  and  were  quickly  emulated  in  other  communities  of  some  pop- 
ulation density.  This  was  private  charity,  the  dispersement  of  food  and  fuel 
donated  to  the  poor  by  their  more  fortunate  neighbors.  Community  leaders 
coordinated  this  effort,  sponsored  fund-raising  projects,  and  tried  to  find 
jobs  for  the  unemployed.9  The  Red  Cross  gave  out  free  flour,  the  American 
Legion  delivered  Christmas  baskets  to  the  poor,  and  the  local  Chambers  of 
Commerce  developed  plans  by  which  area  farms  could  be  rejuvenated 
through  the  cultivation  and  marketing  of  specialized  crops.10  This 
"neighbor  to  neighbor"  charity  was  laudable  but  the  needy  were  becoming 
an  army  and  were  swamping  the  resources  of  private  benevolence.  Thus 
pressure  grew  on  public  relief  agencies. 

The  structure  of  poor  relief  administration  in  Pennsylvania  suited  the 
pre-industrial,  rural  society  in  which  it  was  founded  and  nurtured.  The  ad- 
ministrators were  locally  elected  officials,  not  professional  social  workers. 
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Revenue  stemmed  from  a  local  tax  on  farm  produce  sales  and  on  the  assess- 
ment of  real  and  personal  property.  Relief  recipients  were  traditionally 
those  who  could  not  work  because  of  a  personal  deficiency — age,  insanity, 
infirmity.  Snyder  County  had  been  among  the  last  in  the  state  to  move  from  a 
township  and  borough  basis  for  poor  relief  to  a  County  system.  This  had  oc- 
curred in  1925.  By  1931  the  budget  of  the  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  had 
grown  300%  in  four  years  ($9,535  in  1927  to  $27,278  in  1931),  and  the 
Directors  had  to  resort  to  borrowed  funds  to  meet  the  increased  volume  of 
need  created  by  local  unemployment.11  In  their  monthly  meeting  the  Direc- 
tors were  "besieged  all  day  long  by  men  and  women  for  relief  from  pover- 
ty."12 However,  the  source  of  poverty  in  the  County  had  shifted  since  1925 
from  personal  insufficiencies  to  a  personal  vulnerability  which  stemmed 
from  larger  interdependencies,  and  the  administrative  and  attitudinal  struc- 
ture of  local  poor  relief  was  becoming  outdated. 

Perhaps  for  this  reason,  criticism  of  poor  relief  administration  mounted 
in  1931.  Local  taxpayers,  in  trouble  themselves,  claimed  that  the  Directors 
were  extravagant  and  irresponsible  in  their  use  of  public  funds.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  this,  they  cited  the  fact  that  an  area  physician  had  received  $1200  to 
care  for  3  or  4  patients  in  1930.13  And  taxpayers  in  the  more  isolated, 
agricultural  townships  were  angry  because  their  poor  tax  had  been  in- 
creased by  the  Directors,  but  the  money  raised  was  being  spent  to  help  the 
unemployed  poor  in  the  eastern,  industrialized  boroughs  and  townships.14 
This  did  not  seem  equitable. 

Late  in  1931  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  reacted  to  these 
criticisms  and  passed  a  law  which  returned  poor  relief  in  Snyder  County  to 
the  old-fashioned  borough  and  township  basis.  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot 
tacitly  acknowledged  local  opinion  in  his  addendum  to  the  bill: 

I  sign  this  bill  with  full  knowledge  that  a  Commission  appointed 
in  1921  recommended  County  units  for  Poor  Relief  Administration, 
and  with  the  conviction  that,  when  well  administered  the  county  unit  is 
superior  to  the  township  system. 

I  am  informed,  however,  not  only  that  the  people  of  Union, 
Snyder  and  Juniata  Counties  are  substantially  unanimous  in  the  desire 
that  this  bill  be  passed,  but  that  they  are  indignant  over  the  ex- 
travagance which  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  under  the  County 
system.15 

The  transfer  of  relief  responsibilities  from  the  County  Directors  to  the 
locally  elected  township  and  borough  Overseers  of  the  Poor  occurred  in 
January  of  1932.  For  the  next  two  years  they  were  crucial  elements  in  the 
relief  machinery  despite  deficiencies  in  their  revenue  base.  The  Overseers 
collectively  never  raised  or  spent  more  money  than  did  the  County  Directors 
of  the  Poor  (the  highest  local  poor  tax  after  1931  was  $2000  lower  than  the 
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Director's  tax  of  1931).  However,  the  changing  locus  of  tax  responsibilities 
underscored  the  incongruity  of  locally  financed  poor  relief  in  an  industrial 
depression.  For,  while  poor  taxes  fell  in  some  townships,  and  all  the 
Overseers  were  more  completely  under  the  control  of  the  public,  those 
townships  and  boroughs  with  a  high  degree  of  unemployment  could  not 
generate  adequate  funds  to  sustain  the  needy. 

The  confluence  of  a  contracting  tax  base  and  a  quickened  demand  for 
public  relief  boded  ill  for  a  system  based  upon  the  smallest  political  units  in 
the  state  system.  In  January  of  1932  the  Overseers  found  that  their 
predecessors,  the  County  Directors  of  the  Poor,  had  spent  all  the  revenue 
collected  from  the  poor  tax  of  1931.  The  Overseers  thus  began  with  no 
money  in  their  accounts.  They  were  initially  dependent  on  monies  borrowed 
by  the  County  Commissioners  and  on  emergency  funds  given  to  them  by  the 
state  through  the  First  Talbot  Act  of  1931.  This  latter  source  amounted  to 
$14,529  (more  than  half  the  total  budget  of  the  Directors  in  1931).  It  was 
specifically  for  "food,  clothing,  fuel  and  shelter  for  residents  within  their  dis- 
tricts who  are  without  means  of  support."16 

When  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  finally  received  funds  generated  by  the 
regular  local  poor  tax,  two  complicating  factors  had  diminished  its  base.  The 
value  of  real  and  personal  assessments  fell  by  1 1  %  from  1 930  to  1 934  ($13,- 
500,000  to  $12,000,000)  and  the  millage  rate  was  raised  to  assure  sufficient 
funds.  In  Selinsgrove,  the  borough  with  one  of  the  highest  unemployment 
rates  in  the  County,  citizens  were  "shocked"  by  the  higher  millage  rate.17 
This  shock  was  replicated  in  other  boroughs.  The  whole  tax  problem  was 
further  complicated  by  exonerations  granted  individuals  and  companies  by 
local  governmental  bodies.  In  Selinsgrove  tax  exonerations  numbered  9  in 
1932,  99  in  1933,  and  126  in  1934.  Several  struggling  industries  were 
released  from  local  tax  obligations  in  return  for  their  promise  to  hire  local 
people.  A  similar  development  took  place  in  Middleburg.18  Thus,  fewer  tax- 
payers were  being  asked  to  pay  more  money. 

The  resultant  dismay  of  Snyder  County's  taxpayers,  coupled  with  the 
residue  of  suspicion  against  all  poor  relief  administration  which  was  a  legacy 
of  the  problems  with  the  County  Directors  of  the  Poor,  led  to  organized 
resistance  to  all  governmental  expenditures.  The  County's  representative  to 
the  General  Assembly,  Dr.  Harvey  Surface,  was  instrumental  in  creating 
the  Snyder  County  Taxpayer's  Justice  League.  There  were  chapters  of  the 
League  in  every  borough  and  township,  but  although  traces  of  their  lob- 
bying were  apparent,  the  League  was  more  a  symbol  of  taxpayer's  unrest 
than  a  successful  pressure  group.19 

Both  the  taxpayers  and  the  poor  were  not  served  well  by  the  per- 
sonalized methods  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor.  The  title  "Overseers" 
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suggested  that  these  officials  were  more  beholden  to  the  electorate  than  to  the 
indigent  to  whom  they  ministered.  And  their  administrative  procedures 
reflected  both  the  paternalism  inherent  in  the  term  "Overseers"  and  the 
vagaries  which  were  perhaps  inherent  in  an  unsupervised  and  unstructured 
administrative  operation.  The  Overseers  generally  forced  local  relief 
applicants  to  take  a  "pauper's  oath"  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  (although 
this  was  not  a  legal  requirement).  Then  commodity  relief  (food,  clothing, 
medical  service,  or  fuel)  was  granted  for  two  weeks,  after  which  the  Overseers 
conducted  an  investigation  to  establish  the  legitimacy  of  the  indigent's  need. 
If  relief  was  to  be  continued,  then  the  recipient  was  expected  to  work  in  pay- 
ment for  his  assistance.  This  was  generally  done  on  local  or  state  roads.  The 
Overseers  kept  no  records  of  their  investigations  (some  claimed  to  know  all 
the  applicants).  Their  records  of  dispersement  were  kept  on  scraps  of  paper, 
bank  stubs,  and  the  like,  and  audits  of  their  accounts  were  rarely  adequate, 
despite  the  fact  that  this  was  the  only  public  check  of  the  Overseers  ac- 
tivities.20 

The  uneven  performance  of  thirty-eight  local  poor  relief  administrators 
spread  through  Snyder  County  meant  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  system 
varied.  In  some  townships  and  boroughs  it  was  operated  smoothly  and 
responsibly  despite  an  inadequate  financial  base.  In  other  areas  the 
Overseers  were  suspected  of  being  corrupt — a  not  unlikely  eventuality  given 
the  general  level  of  economic  difficulty.  Some  Overseers  were  said  to  have 
had  "cozy"  arrangements  with  local  merchants  by  which  both  were 
enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  Because  there  were  no  statutory 
categories  for  relief  expenditures,  a  variety  of  supposed  needs  were  funded 
by  the  Overseers — from  funeral  sermons,  to  barber  services  and  rubber 
gloves.  And  it  was  apparent  that  some  of  the  community's  wards  needed 
social  rehabilitation  rather  than  custodial  or  remedial  care.21  Such  services 
were  beyond  the  capacities  of  locally  elected  poor  relief  administrators. 

Snyder  Countians  were  no  doubt  aware  of  the  financial  and  human 
complexities  of  handling  poor  relief  in  depression  times.  Elected  for  a  four- 
year  term,  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  received  no  salary  and  little  for  ex- 
penses. Very  few  citizens  sought  the  office.  Several  people  elected  to  the 
Overseer's  post  refused  to  serve.  Others  tried  to  quit  before  their  term  was 
up  but  were  frustrated  by  the  County  judge's  inability  to  find  a  replacement. 
It  was  not  a  popular  job  and  many  who  did  serve  disliked  the  system  and 
their  responsibilities.22 

However,  after  the  fall  of  1932,  local  relief  responsibilities  diminished. 
The  percentage  of  relief  aid  given  in  Pennsylvania  by  various  governmental 
levels  from  1933  to  1936  is  depicted  on  the  following  graph.23 
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State  and  federal  relief  monies  and  personnel  assumed  the  burden  of  caring 
for  the  unemployed  after  1932,  and  the  local  Overseers  returned  to  their 
traditional  assistance  to  those  whose  indigence  stemmed  from  personal 
deficiencies  indigent.  And  by  1 936  much  of  this  responsibility  had  shifted  to 
other  agencies.  Although  the  township  and  borough  Overseers  were  not 
significant  elements  in  the  welfare  system  after  1933,  the  involvement  of 
local  beliefs,  people,  and  resources  was  sustained  within  the  emerging  state 
and  federal  relief  system. 

State  aid  to  Snyder  County's  dependent  poor  had  come  in  1928  when 
the  County  had  joined  the  Mother's  Assistance  Fund  (M.A.F.).  This  was  a 
quarter-century  after  the  M.A.F.  had  been  created  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
delay  was  probably  due  to  the  County's  reluctance  or  inability  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  matching  state  funds.  The  M.A.F.  gave  relief  to  indigent 
mothers  with  children  under  16  years  of  age  whose  fathers  were  either  in- 
sane or  dead.  A  Board  of  Trustees  supervised  and  administered  the  fund. 
The  Board  was  composed  of  local  women  selected  because  of  their 
benevolent  predisposition  and  partisan  affiliation  rather  than  because  of 
their  professional  training  or  expertise.  They  had  to  investigate  applicants 
and  determine  the  legitimacy  and  level  of  need.24 

In  the  mid-1 930's  the  responsibilities  and  administrative  structure  of 
the  M.A.F.  changed.  The  inroads  of  federal  and  state  money  were  behind 
these  changes,  for  with  the  introduction  of  monies  gathered  from  a  translocal 
tax  base  came  demands  for  a  strict  accountability  of  the  money's  use.  By  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935  federal  funds  were  provided  for  the  aged,  de- 
pendent children,  and  the  blind.  Professional  social  workers  had  to  supervise 
the  use  of  this  money.  Therefore,  in  April,  1936,  the  voluntary  supervision 
and  administration  of  aid  to  these  three  categories  of  relief  recipients  ended. 
An  Executive  Secretary  was  hired  to  supervise  professional  case  workers 
who  investigated  applicants  and  administered  assistance.25  The  blind,  the 
aged,  and  dependent  children  received  welfare,  which  as  a  permanent  entity 
was  to  be  distinguished  from  the  transitory  nature  of  unemployment  relief. 
The  shift  to  specialized  welfare  administration  thus  relieved  local  personnel 
on  both  the  Mother's  Assistance  Fund  Board  and  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
of  direct  responsibility  for  these  categories  of  the  poor.  The  former  became 
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an  advisory  body,  while  the  latter  largely  cared  for  the  physically  and  men- 
tally infirm. 

In  the  fall  of  1932  Pennsylvania  began  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
unemployed.  The  Woodward  Act  of  August  1 932  created  a  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board  (State  E.R.B.)  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, Auditor  General,  State  Treasurer,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Two 
other  acts,  passed  simultaneously  with  the  Woodward  Act,  provided 
emergency  funding  and  a  long-range  revenue  source  through  select  sales  tax- 
es.26 The  state  board,  in  turn,  appointed  a  Snyder  County  Emergency  Relief 
Board  (County  E.R.B.).  The  latter  board  consisted  of  prominent  local 
citizens  who,  although  sensitive  to  the  plight  of  the  unemployed,  also  had  a 
distinct  partisan  affiliation. 

The  evolution  of  unemployment  administration  by  this  local  board  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  Overseers  and  the  M.A.F.  Board.  It  moved  from  a 
relatively  chaotic,  inefficient,  localized  effort  burdened  with  great  respon- 
sibility to  a  professionalized,  efficient  system  gradually  relieved  of  total 
responsibility  for  sustaining  the  unemployed.  The  original  County  E.R.B. 
began  to  operate  in  September  of  1932  with  no  clear-cut  procedures  and  no 
indigenous  administrative  structure.  It  began  to  make  its  own  rules  and  to 
establish  its  own  methods  of  dispensing  relief  aid,  although  the  State  E.R.B. 
provided  some  guidelines. 

Originally  the  local  board  had  intended  to  work  through  existing 
public  relief  agencies  and  governmental  units.  And  some  of  this  interaction 
between  public  agencies  was  sustained  throughout  the  life  of  the  State 
E.R.B.  The  procedures  for  giving  commodity  relief  and  the  rules  governing 
its  issuance  quickly  came  from  the  state,  but  the  method  of  administering  aid 
only  gradually  came  under  state  control.27  Food  orders  amounting  to  $5.00 
per  week  to  a  total  of  $20.00  per  month  were  issued  to  the  unemployed  by  a 
representative  of  the  County  E.R.B.  These  food  orders  were  a  type  of  de- 
mand deposit  submitted  to  a  vendor  who  listed  the  goods  obtained  for  it  on 
the  back  of  the  order,  signed  it,  and  then  used  it  as  a  claim  against  the  state  to 
acquire  either  wholesale  goods  or  money.28  The  unemployed  also  received 
fuel  to  heat  their  homes.  Rules  for  relief  recipients  included  restrictions  on 
their  use  of  automobiles  (for  work  only),  and  the  requirement  that  all  relief 
cases  work  for  a  sponsoring  agency.29 

The  administrative  operation  of  the  County  E.R.B.  was  in  constant 
flux  from  September  of  1932  to  September  of  1933.  Relief  orders  were  in- 
itially granted  to  voluntary  "lieutenants"  and  to  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
for  dissemination  to  those  in  need.  The  County  was  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions and  relief  was  apportioned  to  each,  roughly  according  to  their  level  of 
industrial  unemployment.  Thus,  the  eastern  third  received  51  %,  the  central 
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third  27%,  and  the  western  third  22%  of  relief  money.  After  the  first  few 
months  the  indigent  wards  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  were  culled  out  from 
the  unemployed.  The  "visitors"  in  charge  of  each  section  measured 
applicants  for  need,  dispensed  relief,  and  found  work  for  the  unemployed, 
generally  on  local  or  state  highways.30  The  following  graph  depicts  the 
growth  of  this  assistance.31 
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In  April  of  1933  an  Executive  Secretary  for  the  County  E.R.B.  was  hired 
and  the  members  of  the  Board  resigned  as  direct  administrators  and  were 
reconstituted  as  an  advisory  body.  The  Executive  Secretary  who  was  hired 
was  not  a  professional  in  social  work  but  an  unemployed  public  school 
teacher-administrator.32  The  responsibilities  of  the  first  County  E.R.B.,  of 
the  "visitors"  who  volunteered  to  work  for  them,  and  of  this  Executive 
Secretary  were  steadily  increasing.  Shoes  were  added  to  the  list  of  commodi- 
ty relief,  and  "thrift  gardens"  were  encouraged.  Over  500  Snyder  County 
families  became  "thrift  gardeners."33 

The  personalized  and  local  administration  of  unemployment  relief 
came  to  an  end  in  the  fall  of  1933.  The  infusion  of  federal  relief  monies, 
supplied  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  May,  1933,  necessitated  a 
more  efficient  and  professionalized  account  of  the  money's  use.  This  was  ac- 
complished through  a  consolidation  of  the  relief  systems  of  five  area  counties, 
including  Snyder  County,  into  Area  No.  1  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board.  Headquarters  for  the  area  was  not  in  the  County,  but  in  Sunbury, 
the  Northumberland  County  Seat.  Accounting  and  administrative 
procedures  were  centralized  and  professional  supervisors  and  case  workers 
were  hired  to  work  in  each  county.  The  visitors  tried  to  see  relief  recipients 
once  a  month  to  certify  continued  need.34  This  was  necessary  because  the 
types  of  assistance  available  gradually  increased  to  include  medical  services, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  and  because  local  taxpayers  were,  again,  vocal  in  their 
criticism  of  relief  measures.  These  visitors  had  also  to  locate  work  oppor- 
tunities for  the  unemployed  with  local  public  and  private  sponsoring  agen- 
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Paradoxically,  just  as  the  state's  unemployment  relief  system  became 
efficient  and  skilled,  its  obligations  diminished.  Federal  emergency  relief 
measures  slowly  assumed  much  of  the  administrative  and  funding  respon- 
sibilities for  the  unemployed.  The  first  extensive,  direct  involvement  of 
federal  relief  agencies  occurred  in  the  devastating  winter  of  1 933-1 934.  The 
Civil  Works  Administration  was  created  as  a  temporary  measure  to  ease 
Americans  through  this  crisis  period.  The  CWA  generally  used  the  existing 
state  relief  structure  to  apply  federal  funds  to  local  needs.  The  Snyder  Coun- 
ty administrator  for  the  CWA  matched  the  relief  list  supplied  by  Area  No.  1 
of  the  state  E.R.B.  with  local  sponsors  who  needed  relief  laborers.  The 
CWA  ended  in  April  of  1934  and  a  "Works  Division"  of  the  State  E.R.B. 
assumed  the  funding  and  completed  the  projects  initiated  by  it.36 

In  1 935  this  pattern  of  federal  relief  agencies  supplanting  the  state's  ef- 
fort became  extensive  through  the  establishment  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration. The  WPA  was  a  federally  structured  program,  organized  on  a 
hierarchical  basis.  It  moved  down  from  a  state,  to  a  regional,  and  then  a 
county,  and  finally  a  project-foreman  level.37  As  the  WPA  enrolled  many  of 
the  County's  unemployed  on  its  rolls,  the  responsibilities  of  the  State  and 
County  Emergency  Relief  Boards  were  drastically  reduced. 

In  1938  the  federal  and  state  systems  of  unemployment  relief  were 
wedded.  The  Social  Security  Act  of  1 935  contained  a  taxing  provision  which 
encouraged  each  state  to  establish  its  own  unemployment  insurance  system. 
Pennsylvania  developed  its  system  as  an  aspect  of  a  general  reorganization 
and  consolidation  of  the  various  relief  and  welfare  agencies  in  the  state.  A 
state  Department  of  Public  Assistance  was  created.  In  turn,  it  created  county 
Boards  of  Public  Assistance  which  were  advisory  bodies  for  state  welfare 
supervisors  and  case  workers  working  in  the  county.  These  professional 
employees  were  merely  those  who  had  previously  worked  for  the  now 
defunct  Mother's  Assistance  Fund.  They  helped  the  aged,  blind,  and  de- 
pendent children.  The  Department  of  Public  Assistance  established 
guidelines  as  to  standards  of  eligibility,  and  created  a  uniform  system  for 
records,  reports,  auditing  and  accounting  forms,  payroll  forms,  and 
purchasing  requisitions.  Local  Boards  of  Public  Assistance  heard  com- 
plaints and  submitted  policy  recommendations  to  the  state.  The  state  also 
operated  local  Employment  Boards  and  the  unemployment  insurance 
system.38 

The  only  welfare  not  under  state  control  after  1938  was  that  operated 
by  the  County  Institutional  Districts.  These  districts  were  administered  by 
the  County  Commissioners.  They  raised  funds  from  a  local  poor  tax  and 
used  the  money  to  provide  custodial  care  and  rehabilitation  in  institutions 
for  county  residents  who  needed  such  care.  The  Institutional  Districts 
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replaced  the  increasingly  moribund  township  and  borough  Overseers  of  the 
Poor. 

The  standardized  and  professional  public  welfare  system  operating 
after  1 937  was  in  marked  contrast  to  that  which  had  existed  in  Snyder  Coun- 
ty in  1 93 1 .  The  pressure  of  events  had  forced  the  welfare  and  relief  systems 
to  assume  the  modernized  cast  which  marked  other  aspects  of  county  life  by 
the  1930's.  This  process  of  modernization  in  the  relief  and  welfare  system 
created  an  atmosphere  of  disquietude  and  confusion  among  Snyder  Coun- 
tians.  The  criticism  and  pressure  which  greeted  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  in 
1931,  which  distressed  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  1932,  continued  as  state 
and  federal  agencies  changed  the  nature  of  poor  relief  administration  in  the 
County. 

Unemployment  relief  and  systematized  welfare  seemed  to  contravene 
the  inherited  values  and  the  apparent  needs  of  County  residents.  By  1934 
relief  and  welfare  were  highly  visible  aspects  of  the  County's  social  life.  The 
County  E.R.B.  had  become  the  biggest  employer  in  the  County.  More  local 
residents  were  getting  relief  (23%)  than  was  true  in  surrounding  counties 
(from  19%  in  Union  County  to  8%  in  Perry  County),  although  the  average 
relief  grant  given  was  half  that  of  other  counties.  Traces  of  corruption  were 
evident  as  relief  was  being  dispensed.  From  1933  to  1935,  5%  of  every  relief 
dollar  went  to  persons  already  employed.39  And  it  was  charged  that  the 
federal  relief  system,  especially  the  WPA,  was  being  used  to  build  support 
for  the  Democratic  Party  (the  charges  were  never  proven).40 

The  suspicion  and  skepticism  these  facts  and  allegations  generated  in 
the  County  were  probably  convenient  and  surface  explanations  for  a  more 
profound  sense  of  disquietude.  The  welfare  and  relief  system  developed  in 
the  County  to  resolve  problems  engendered  by  the  industrial  depression 
proved  anomalous  and  contradictory  for  County  residents.  There  were  two 
basic  reasons  for  this. 

Relief  contradicted  certain  traditional  American  values  which  were 
deeply  rooted  in  the  folk-wisdom  of  this  rural-agrarian  area.  Chief  among 
these  values  was  the  virtue  of  independent  labor.  The  themes  which 
dominated  criticism  of  the  relief  and  welfare  system  expressed  this  well. 
These  themes  included  relief  workers  who  would  not  take  available  jobs  for 
fear  they  would  lose  their  relief  checks;  relief  workers  who  were  not  diligent; 
who  came  to  get  relief  orders  in  their  cars;  relief  orders  which  took  income 
from  area  merchants.  The  thrust  of  this  criticism  was  summarized  by  a  local 
columnist:  "Older  generations  of  Snyder  County  people,  accustomed  to 
earning  a  living  by  hard,  honest  toil,  reared  in  an  agricultural  county  where 
life  is  work,  are  most  bitter  about  widespread  distribution  of  relief."41  This 
adverse  feeling  toward  relief  was  probably  heightened  by  a  long  heritage  of 
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untended  poverty  in  the  county. 

A  second  underlying  source  for  the  confusion  with  which  relief  was 
greeted  in  the  County  stemmed  from  the  anomaly  of  industrially  oriented 
relief  in  a  rural  setting.  On  local  farms,  no  matter  how  poor  the  farmers 
were,  hands  were  seldom  idle,  food  and  the  other  necessities  of  life  appeared 
to  be  at  hand,  a  modicum  of  income  was  always  to  be  had,  and  a  residue  of 
real  and  chattel  property  seemed  to  belie  the  supposed  destitution  of  those 
desirous  of  relief.  In  this  setting,  citizens  who  did  not  need  help  were 
suspicious  of  those  who  claimed  to  need  it.  This  suspicion  increased  during 
planting  and  harvest  seasons  when  local  relief  recipients  were  reluctant  to 
take  seasonal  jobs  with  a  pay  level  which  was  necessarily  lower  than  their 
relief  checks. 

Furthermore,  those  area  farmers  requiring  relief  monies  had  a  difficult 
time  obtaining  them,  as  the  following  letter  to  the  Director  of  State  E.R.B. 
Area  No.  1  indicates: 

As  I  did  not  get  a  reply  to  my  letter  to  you,  so  I  called  at  the 
Middleburg  office  today  and  they  told  me  that  the  reason  I  did  not  get 
relief  was  that  I  had  120  chickens  and  75  turkeys,  and  that  my  wife  got 
an  inheritance.  I  do  have  the  chickens  and  buy  every  bit  they  eat,  but 
whoever  said  that  about  the  turkeys  must  have  counted  them  tiwice  and 
the  tax  collector  owns  them,  as  all  the  procedes  [sic]  must  go  to  him  by 
agreement  and  my  wife  did  not  get  enough  money  to  pay  one  of  our 
banknotes.  I  am  paying  interest  on  $  1 ,000,  have  a  feed  bill  now  of  $70 
and  about  $75  in  small  bills  besides  my  fire  and  life  insurance  and  back 
about  $150  in  tax. 

I  had  got  23  bushels  of  wheat  but  till  it  was  recleaned  for  seed  it 
was  all.  We  get  one  quart  of  milk  a  day,  and  no  butter.  Can  you  figure 
out  how  to  make  ends  meet?42 

The  distress  of  farmers,  such  as  this  one,  was  supposed  to  be  relieved 
through  a  variety  of  federal  agricultural  programs.  But  these  programs  were 
not  designed,  and  certainly  not  locally  administered,  to  give  assistance  to  the 
many  nearly  self-sufficient  farmers  in  Snyder  County.  Perhaps  for  this 
reason,  and  because  of  their  already  impoverished  condition,  local  farmers 
were  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  presented  by  the  federal 
government  in  1933  and  1935.  By  1936  only  16%  of  Snyder  County's  wheat 
and  corn-hog  producers  were  in  the  federal  programs  created  to  assist  them. 
And  the  various  farm  credit  agencies  were  not  utilized  by  local  farmers.43 
Relief  seemed  to  be  their  only  recourse  and  the  emerging  relief  guidelines  if 
followed  would  dislodge  such  farmers  from  their  traditional  way,  rather 
than  sustain  them.  Only  the  passage  of  time,  and  personal  readjustments, 
would  solve  the  economic  problems  and  ameliorate  the  hardships  faced  by 
this  element  of  Snyder  County's  society. 
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It  was,  perhaps,  ironic  that  the  modernization  of  the  relief  and  welfare 
system  in  Snyder  County  did  not  so  much  undermine  local  beliefs  and  in- 
fluence as  harness  them  to  a  more  efficient  and  able  system.  The  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  state  Department  of  Public  Assistance  for  relief  recipients, 
re-enforced  several  basic  American  values.  Those  receiving  assistance  and 
refusing  to  work  were  effectively  stricken  from  the  relief  roles.  Automobiles 
could  not  be  used  by  relief  recipients,  other  than  to  go  to  work.  Women 
whose  husbands  refused  to  support  them  had  to  sue  for  non-support  before 
relief  could  be  granted.  Those  receiving  unemployment  insurance  were  easi- 
ly located  and  stricken  from  relief  roles.  And,  of  course,  this  insurance  had 
been  partly  paid  for  by  the  workers  themselves  through  a  tax  on  their 
previous  salary.  Relief  recipients  who  refused  to  work  because  of  illness  had 
to  have  a  physician's  certification.44  These  guidelines  did  not  guarantee  that 
there  would  be  no  evasion  of  personal  responsibility,  and  they  were, 
perhaps,  demeaning  for  the  person  receiving  relief.  But  at  least  from  the 
public's  perspective  the  system  reinforced  the  traditional  belief  that  sur- 
rendered independency  must  be  proved,  and  that  where  possible  independ- 
ent labor  had  to  be  sustained. 

Furthermore,  a  degree  of  local  involvement  and  influence  was  con- 
tinued by  this  modernized  system.  The  files,  cabinets,  and  records  concern- 
ing local  relief  were  moved  from  Sunbury  to  the  County  seat  in  1938.  The 
professional  supervisor  hired  to  administer  the  program  in  the  County  was 
advised  and  influenced  by  the  Snyder  County  Board  of  Public  Assistance, 
which  consisted  of  prominent  citizens.  Finally,  indoor  or  institutionalized 
welfare  was  funded  and  administered  by  local  officials  through  the  Snyder 
County  Institutional  District.45 

The  changes  in  the  relief  and  welfare  system  which  occurred  in  the 
1 930's  could  not,  of  course,  continue  the  degree  of  local  autonomy  which  had 
existed  prior  to  1 930.  Such  local  control  was  made  impossible,  not  by  the  ad- 
ministrative developments  of  the  1930's,  but  by  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
modernization  process  as  it  had  worked  into  the  County's  economy  and 
society  over  the  course  of  a  century.  The  great  depression  merely  exposed  the 
ineradicable  presence  of  these  translocal  forces.  The  modernization  of  local 
relief  and  welfare  was  an  extension,  then,  of  this  broader  and,  perhaps, 
irresistible  process. 
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Scope  of  Heine's  Reading  Based  on  His  Bnefwechsel  (Hirth), 

Vols.  II  and  III Russell  W.  Gilbert 

VOLUME  III,  NUMBER  3  (1947) 

Jacob  Sechler  Coxey,  Native  Pennsylvanian George  F.  Dunkelberger 

The  Struggle  between  President  Lincoln  and  Congress 

over  Disfranchisement  of  Rebels  (Part  I) William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

The  G.I.  Rules  Germany O.  Stanley  Stonesifer,  Jr. 

VOLUME  III,  NUMBER  4  (1948) 

The  Struggle  between  President  Lincoln  and  Congress  over 

Disfranchisement  of  Rebels  (Part  II) William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Advertisements  and  Announcements  in  the 

Sauer  Almanac Russell  W.  Gilbert 

Probability  and  Possibility  in  Story  Situation Arthur  H.  Wilson 

VOLUME  IV,  NUMBER  1  (1949) 

The  Great  Theme  in  Shakespeare Arthur  H.  Wilson 

Colonial  Architecture  in  New  England Robert  F.  Meader 

The  Strategic  Retreat  from  Appomattox William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Pennsylvania  German  Wills  in  Fifteen  Counties Russell  W.  Gilbert 

VOLUME  IV,  NUMBER  2  (1950) 

History  as  an  Avocation Homer  T.  Rosenberger 

Disfranchisement  in  Florida  during  Radical 

Reconstruction William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

VOLUME  IV,  NUMBER  3  (1951) 

Oratory  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  at  the 

Versammlinge Russell  W.  Gilbert 

Browning's  Theory  of  the  Purpose  of  Art Robert  T.  Howling 

The  Complete  Narrative  of  Joseph  Conrad Arthur  H.  Wilson 
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VOLUME  IV,  NUMBER  4  (1952) 

Varieties  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Penlhesilea  als  Abbild  Kleistischen  Wesens Russell  W.  Gilbert 

The  Influence  of  Hamlet  upon  Chekhov's 

The  Sea  Gull Arthur  H.  Wilson 


VOLUME  V,  NUMBER  1  (1953) 

Final  Examination Eugene  T.  Adams 

The  Unpublished  Autobiography  of  Ernst  Max  Adam,  M.D., 

Settler  in  Dunker  Blooming  Grove Russell  W.  Gilbert 

The  Great  Theme  in  Conrad Arthur  H.  Wilson 


VOLUME  V,  NUMBER  2  (1954) 

Susquehanna's  Aims Russell  W.  Gilbert 

An  Experiment  in  Case  Method  Teaching Thomas  F.  Armstrong,  Jr. 

In  Defense  of  Contemporary  American  Music John  R.  Leach 

Marxism  and  the  Soviet  Concept  of  Civilizations Waldemar  Zagars 


VOLUME  V,  NUMBER  3  (1955) 

Progress  and  Problems  in  Pennsylvania  German 

Research Russell  W.  Gilbert 

Bibliography  of  Published  Writings  (1943-1955)  for  Russell  W.  Gilbert 

The  Categories  of  Modern  British  Poetry Arthur  H.  Wilson 

Bibliography  of  Published  Writings  (1927-1955)  for  Arthur  H.  Wilson 
Civil  War  Letters  Concerning  Members  of  Company  G,  147th 

Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Bibliography  of  Published  Writings  (1931-1955)  for  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 


VOLUME  V,  NUMBER  4  (1956) 

Metrical  Word-Types  in  the  Latin  Hexameter Jane  F.  Barlow 

The  Beginning  of  Football  at  Susquehanna  University, 

1890-1900 William  S.  Clark 

Religious  Services  in  Pennsylvania  German Russell  W.  Gilbert 

Some  Letters  Reflecting  the  Civil  War  Experiences  of  Company  D, 

76th  Regiment,  Penna.  Volunteer  Infantry William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 


VOLUME  VI,  NUMBER  1  (1957) 

Let  This  Mind  Be  In  You Edward  P.  Turnbach 

The  Reaction  of  Franklintown,  Ohio,  to  the  Northwestern 

Army,  1812 Lyder  L.  Unstad 

The  Economic  Impact  of  Pennsylvania  Upon  the  Nation William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 
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VOLUME  VI,  NUMBER  2  (1958) 

Centennial  Hymn Percy  M.  Linebaugh 

On  This  Rock Wilson  M.  Compton 

Centennial  Ode John  I.  Woodruff 

Training  is  not  Education William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Susquehanna,  A  Poem Frederic  Brush 


VOLUME  VI,  NUMBER  3  (1959) 

Worship  in  the  Pennsylvania  German  Dialect  Continues Russell  W.  Gilbert 

The  Great  Theme  in  Charles  Dickens Arthur  H.  Wilson 

Vidkun  Quisling,  the  Norwegian  Enigma Lyder  L.  Unstad 


VOLUME  VI,  NUMBER  4  (1960) 

Exploring  the  Corners  and  Joints  on  the 

Pennsylvania  Borders William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Science  Education Francis  W.  Brown 

Speech  Titles Russell  W.  Gilbert 

Irenaeus  on  Man  and  the  Structure  of  the  Universe Otto  Reimherr 

The  Russo-German  Non-Aggression  Pact  of  1939 Kenneth  F.  Mailloux 


VOLUME  VII,  NUMBER  1  (1961) 

The  Cominform  Schism Andrew  J.  Schwartz 

An  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets Arthur  H.  Wilson 


VOLUME  VII,  NUMBER  2  (1963) 

Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  as  a  Political  Scientist M.  Susan  Power 

Race  Consciousness  in  Countee  Cullen's  Poetry Beulah  Reimherr 

From  European  Romantic  Liberalism  to  American 

Democratic  Idealism:  The  Evolution  of  the  Political 

Thought  and  Action  of  Carl  Schurz,  1948-1906 Gerald  R.  Gordon 

Tennessee  Williams'  Bohemian  Revision  of  Christianity Nancy  M.  Tischler 

The  Problem  of  Criseide's  Character Robert  B.  Bechtel 


VOLUME  VII,  NUMBER  3  (1964) 

Puck's  Headless  Bear — Revisited Charles  A.  Rahter 

The  Tragedy  of  Underestimation: 

The  Status  of  Women  in  Othello Elizabeth  Wiley 

Medicine  and  the  Concept  of  Professionalism Paul  Feng 

Edward  Taylor  and  Emily  Dickinson: 

Voices  and  Visions Jared  R.  Curtis 

Politics,  Compromise,  and  Principles M.  Susan  Power 
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VOLUME  VII,  NUMBER  4  (1965) 

Orestes  As  an  Existentialist Gladys  H.  Freed 

The  Worlds  of  Andre  Maurois J.  Kolbert 

Democracy,  Representation,  and  John  Stuart  Mill M.  Susan  Power 

Volpone  As  A  Possible  Source  for  Melville's 

The  Confidence  Man Jay  H.  Hartman 

William  Faulkner  and  The  Southern  Negro Nancy  P.  Tischler 


VOLUME  VII,  NUMBER  5  (1966) 

The  European  Payments  Union  Re-examined George  Karatzas 

The  Relevance  of  Baudelaire 

to  T.  S.  Eliot's  The  Waste  Land Judith  A.  Beery 


VOLUME  VIII,  NUMBER  1  (1967) 

Giinter  Eich— Lyricist Claude  R.  Owen 

The  Blacks  to  the  Wall:  The  Condition  of 

the  Africans  in  the  Mandated  Territory  of 

South  West  Africa Robert  L.  Bradford 

Some  Missing  Links  in  the  Tradition  of  Theophrastus Gladys  H.  Freed 

Trends  in  Fertility  in  West  Poland  in  the 

Nineteenth  Century Bronislaw  S.  Wojtun 

Creativity  and  the  Curriculum Orren  R.  Wagner 


VOLUME  VIII,  NUMBER  2  (1968) 

Richter's  Pennsylvania  Trilogy Marvin  J.  LaHood 

The  Coming  of  the  Cold  War:  The  American  Labor 

Movement  and  the  Problem  of  Peace,  1945-1946 Gerald  R.  Gordon 

Goethes  Werther  und  der  Pietismus Lothar  G.  Seeger 

Sparta  Revisited:  A  Consideration  of  Some  Problems 

in  Plato's  Political  Philosophy Otto  Reimherr 

A  Case  Study  of  a  Congressman  and  His  District James  A.  Blessing 


VOLUME  VIII,  NUMBER  3  (1969) 

Public  Opinion  On  the  Political 

Results  of  the  Civil  War William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Lizette  Reese  Revisited W.  Gordon  Milne 

Drive  That  Man  Away:  The  Theme  of  the  Artist 

in  Society  in  Celtic  Drama,  1890-1950 Jane  L.  McCormick 

Emile  Henriot:  His  Criteria  of  Judgment Nancy  L.  Cairns 

Two  Hypotheses  Concerning  Infant  Mortality 

in  West  Poland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century Bronislaw  S.  Wojtun 
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VOLUME  VIII,  NUMBER  4  (1970) 

The  Middle  High  German  Epic  Moriz  von  Craon 

and  the  New  Morality Lothar  G.  Seeger 

A  Terrifying  Equality:  The  Story 

of  the  Vajont  Dam  Disaster Frank  W.  Fletcher 

The  Response  of  Conservative  Presbyterians 

to  the  Great  Awakening  in  the  Middle  Colonies Donald  D.  Housley 

Approaches  to  God  in  Contemporary 

Theology:  An  Augustinian  Emphasis Thomas  F.  Livernois 

Dario  and  Heine Claude  R.  Owen 


VOLUME  IX,  NUMBER  1  (1971) 

Experience  and  Authority  in  the  Thought  of 

Jan  Van  Ruysbroeck David  H.  Wiley 

Myth  in  War  and  Aesthetic  Experience Robert  Ginsberg 

The  Tariff  Controversy:  1830-1860.  A 

Focal  Point  of  Misunderstanding  Which  Led 

to  the  Civil  War Daniel  A.  McGowan 

Who  Was  the  First  Woman  to  Run  for  President? William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

VOLUME  IX,  NUMBER  2  (1972) 

Comic  Theory  and  Anxiety:  A  Re-examination 

and  A  Definition Peter  B.  Waldeck 

History  As  Play  in  Henry  VI,  Part  II John  W.  Blanpied 

John  Dickinson:  Freedom,  Change,  and  Protest M.  Susan  Power 

The  Confused  Status  of  the  Law  of  the 

Territorial  Sea Scott  C.  Truver 

VOLUME  IX,  NUMBER  3  (1973) 

The  Sanjak  Railroad:  A  Reply  to  Italian 

Economic  Penetration Wilhelm  Reuning 

The  History  of  Anti-Democratic  Sentiment  in  Snyder 

County,  Pennsylvania:  A  Study  in  Longevity William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

VOLUME  IX,  NUMBER  4  (1974) 

A  Puppet  Looks  at  his  Queen Elizabeth  Wiley 

Georg  Biichner's  Danton's  Tod: 

Dramatic  Structure  and  Individual  Necessity Peter  B.  Waldeck 

The  Creative  Solution  in  Nausea Richard  Kamber 

Floods,  Urbanization,  and  the  Tyranny 

of  Small  Decisions Frank  W.  Fletcher  and  Vicki  L.  Freeman 

The  Development  of  Welfare  and  Relief  in 

Snyder  County,  Pennsylvania,  During  the  1930's: 

A  Case  Study  of  the  Modernization  Process Donald  D.  Housley 
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